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When schooling fails: Young men, 
education and low-caste politics 
in rural north India 


Craig Jeffrey, Patricia Jeffery and Roger Jeffery 


Scholarty discussions of formal education in the global South are increasingly moving 
away from a narrow focus on human capital to consider the meanings that people attach 
to ‘being educated’. This article advances current debates on the social construction of 
educational value in South Asia by examining how educated Chamar (Dalit) young men 
reflect on their education in the face of poor occupational outcomes. Since the 1960s, 
Dalits’ investment in formal education in rural Uttar Pradesh (UP) has seen a marked 
nse, in part through emulation of higher castes. The pro-Dalit Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) has also been instrumental in promoting a vision of enpowerment through formal 
education and entry into white-collar employment. Our research in rural Bijnor district 
suggests that the most recent generation of high school and college graduates amongst 
the Chamars has failed to find salaried employment. Some young men respond to this 
exclusion by reaffirming their faith in the BSP’s model of progress and establishing them- 
selves as local political figures (netas). Other young men voice a growing alienation 
from the BSP's vision of empowerment and speak of themselves as people ‘trapped’ by 
education. Nevertheless, both these sets of young men continue to value education as a 
source of ‘cultural distinction’, sign of their ‘modern’ status, and means of challenging 
caste-based notions of difference. 
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I 
Introduction 


In 1990, in Nangal Jat, a village about 140 km north-east of New Delhi 
in western Uttar Pradesh (UP), there were ten young Chamar men study- 
ing for degrees in local colleges or universities. Chamars are an ex- 
untouchable (Dalit)! caste formerly associated with leatherworking 
and historically excluded from formal education (Briggs 1920: 21; 
Lynch 1969; Mandelbaum 1970). These young men seemed to embody 
a sense of social transformation: well dressed and determined, they had 
succeeded against the odds in poorly provisioned secondary schools. 
Often carrying with them the hopes of their relatives, they nurtured ambi- 
tions of obtaining a government job. Political circumstances appeared to 
be in their favour. The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), established in 1984, 
was the first political party targeted towards representing Dalits in UP 
(Jaffrelot 2003). The BSP went on to hold power in UP three times in the 
1990s and made special efforts to increase Dalits’ representation within 
government employment. The Chamars’ recent experience also encour- 
aged optimism. Between 1970 and 1990, roughly a third of the Chamar 
men in Nangal Jat who left formal education with a high school (10th 
Class) pass went on to obtain a government post. 

In 2001, only one of the ten graduates had fulfilled his ambition of 
obtaining a government position. Six of the degree holders worked as 
daily wage labourers in the village; one had a small cigarette business; 
one sold glass bangles from a wooden cart; and one man described himself 
simply as ‘empty’ or ‘free’ (khåâlf). On a hot day in March 2001, close to 
the centre of Nangal Jat, we met Brijpal, who has an M.Com.? He had 
tried and failed to find secure government employment and in 2001 
worked as an agent selling cigarettes. Brijpal was keen to talk, and led us 


None bears any responsibility for what we have written bere.We are also grateful to our 
research assistants, Swahela Begum, Shaila Rais, Chhaya Sharma and Manjula Sharma, 
and to the people of Nangal for their friendship, hospitality and time.Wo also draw on 
research conducted by two of the authors in 1990-91 funded by the UK’s Overseas De- 
velopment Administration. ` 


! Dalit means ‘broken and oppressed’ in the Marathi language. For a discussion of 
the difficulties associated with defining Dalits in South Asia, see Charsley (1996). 
2 Pseudonyms have been used throughout the article. 
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over to the verandah of a rich Brahmin’s house. Perched ona rope bed in 
the shade, we asked Brijpal whether he thought education was of any 
value. Brijpal’s eyes gleamed, he straightened his sparkling-white kurta 
pyjama? and spoke in a heavily Sanskritised Hindi: 


The greatest benefit of education is the appearance of civilisation that 
it provides. Men become civilised. They develop good manners. Others 
see the benefits: they know that we are well-mannered. [...] Educated 
(parhe likhe) people fearlessly demand their rights. Education provides 
so much confidence that the educated aren’t afraid of any [government] 
official. And people don’t try any nonsense with the educated because 
they know that the educated possess knowledge and understanding of 
the law. 


In spite of years spent searching in vain for a secure government post, 
Brijpal continued to believe in the power of formal school education to 
provide ‘culture’ and valuable knowledge. 

Why people continue to invest in formal education in the face of poor 
occupational outcomes has been described as one of the most vexed 
questions in comparative education (Stambach 1998: 511), and is crucial 
to understanding contemporary household strategies in rural north India. 
In his classic research on working class educational attitudes in France, 
Bourdieu (1984) argued that disadvantaged social agents tend to invest 
in education with a view to obtaining ‘cultural capital’ even after 
‘educated’ credentials cease to provide salaried employment. Cultural 
capital refers to a range of goods, titles and forms of behaviour that tend 
to confer distinction in social situations. This includes academic quali- 
fications (institutionalised cultural capital), a person’s demeanour, speech 
and manners (embodied cultural capital) and material possessions (ob- 
jectified cultural capital). Educated young people from poorer back- 
grounds may come to value the cultural capital attached to prolonged 
education, and they may be encouraged to do so by friends, relatives and 
peers. However, Bourdieu argued that this does little to alter class-based 
_ patterns of access to employment or the overall balance of power within 


3 On the symbolic significance of this dress, sec Chakrabarty (2002: 51ff). 

4 The Hindu nationalist Bharatrya Janata Party (BJP) government has attempted to 
promote the learning of Sanskrit in school as part of a wider effort to use educational 
institutions as vehicles for the transmission of Hindu values. 
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society. He characterised this situation as one in which disadvantaged 
groups are duped into overvaluing education (ibid.: 155).5 

Bourdieu’s arguments have particular relevance to contemporary South 
Asia and more broadly, the global South. The notion that new entrants to 
formal education overestimate the transformative power of formal school- 
ing was germane to Dore’s (1976) celebrated analysis of a ‘diploma disease’ 
affecting the ‘developing world’. There is evidence of continued rising 
educational credentials in many parts of the global South, including South 
Asia (e.g., Dube 1998), the Middle East (Miles 2002) and sub-Saharan 
Africa (Silberschmidt 2001; Stambach 1998). Nevertheless, much of 
recent comparative education research points in the other direction. These 
studies suggest that people withdraw quite rapidly from education as an 
investment when the promises of modernity fail to materialise. Long ago 
Blakemore (1975) showed that southern Ghanaians had become disillu- 
sioned with western education in the context of an absence of appropriate 
employment opportunities. More recently, Oni (1988) described how 
people in the states of Oyo and Kwatra in Nigeria had responded to 
Tising graduate unemployment by removing their children from school 
and placing value instead on technical apprenticeships. Similar trends 
have been noted in contexts as diverse as Mexico (Levinson 1996) and 
Papua New Guinea (Demerath 1999). 

In stressing that communities may react to the ‘failure’ of education 
by rejecting formal schooling, several studies describe how excluded 
youth come to embrace alternative identities and forms of knowledge in 
their transition to adulthood. In the face of a hostile employment market, 
many young people choose to abandon western education and turn instead 
to ‘traditional’ forms of cultural expression as a means of preserving 
their dignity. As Demerath noted in his work on youth in Papua New 
Guinea, ‘symbols construed as “indigenous” or “traditional” appear to 
be particularly important resources for [young people’s] self-creation’ 
(Demerath 1999: 76). Similarly, Levinson (1996) demonstrated that some 
young people in the Mexican city of San Pablo responded to economic 
insecurity by rejecting a ‘schooled identity’ and seeking out forms of 
‘traditional’ work as a basis for self-respect.® 


3 ‘Relegated agents collaborate in their own relegation by overestimating the studies 
on which they embark, overvaluing their qualifications, and banking on possible futures 
which do not really exist for them’ (Bourdieu 1984: 155). 

€ There are parallels between the comparative education literature and recent writing 
on youth, risk and late modernity in a western context (for example, Bock 1992; Bourgois 
1995; Coté 2002; Giddens 1991; Heelas 1996; Raffe 2003). Much of this research 
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Ongoing political struggles influence young people’s assessment of 
educational value. This is especially evident in emerging South Asian 
literature on the attempts of formerly disadvantaged groups to improve 
their social position through seeking educated cultural capital (Bara 1997; 
Ciotti 2002; Dube 1998; Gooptu 1993; Osella and Osella 2000; 
Parry 1999a, 1999b; Skinner and Holland 1996). For example, in a study 
of central Nepal, Skinner and Holland (1996: 281) showed how low- 
caste schoolboys view education as a form of escape from traditional 
caste occupations and a basis for claiming a new social identity. They 
demonstrated that disavowal of caste became one of the markers of an 
‘educated person’ amongst low-caste young men. Similarly, in historical 
research on formerly marginalised members of the Munda and Oraon 
tribes in Chotanagpur, Bara (1997) maintained that Hindi education, while 
failing to provide white-collar employment, offered a cultural basis for 
challenging entrenched forms of power. During the later 19th and early 
20th centuries, Hindi-educated young men became ‘architects of a new 
tribal identity’ capable of advancing their rights in multiple spheres. Draw- 
ing on fieldwork in the Himalayan foothills of Kumaon, Moller (2003) 
focused on parental constructions of educational value to provide a less 
optimistic assessment of the empowering role of educated identities. She 
showed how young women’s attempts to use education to improve their 
social position were undermined by their parents-in-law, who linked 
young women’s education to argumentative, disrespectful and immodest 
forms of behaviour (see also Chanana 1990). 

This article expands conventional discussions of local perceptions of 
schooling by examining how a small group of educated Chamar young 
men reflect upon education as a basis for social transformation. Such an 


identifies declining institutional and parental support for youth transitions, and a 
consequent trend amongst young people to ‘individuallse’ their life projects by embarking 
on self-made lifestyle and career trajectories (Coté 2002: 118). For example, in his 
analysis of Latino immigrants’ ‘search for respect’ in Harlem, New York, Bourgois (1995) 
describes how young mea often respond to their exclusion from secure legal employment 
by embedding themselves within a ‘street culture of resistance’, a ‘spontaneous set of re- 
bellious practices that in the long term have emerged as an oppositional style’ (ibid.: 8). 
This street culture draws both on forms of Latino/a ‘traditional’ identity and many 
‘modem’ idioms. Nevertheless, Bourgois highlights the unportance of ‘traditional’ Puerto 
Rican styles within oppositional street cultures. ‘If anything is extraordinary about the 
Puerto Rican experience, it is that Puerto Rican cultural forms have continued to expand 
and reinvent themselves in the Ives of second- and third-generation immigrants around 
a consistent theme of dignity and autonomy’ (ibid.: 11). 
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approach views young people’s social practices as active efforts at cultural 
production, shaped by available symbolic resources and structural 
factors.” Chamar young men use educated cultural capital to maintain 
self-respect and challenge caste as a basis for social differentiation. The 
argument draws particular attention to how Chamars link education to 
forms of embodied competence located in the young male habitus.’ 

A growing literature within comparative education seeks to situate 
debates about the ‘rates of return’ to education with reference to the 
opinions of young people and their social, cultural and economic context. 
Fine-grained ethnographic work on educational value uncovers issues 
of identity, meaning, politics and power that are not always explicit 
in the literature on the ‘returns fo investment’ from education (see 
Heyneman 1980). Parallel moves within development academia look 
beyond debates concerning schooling as a source of human capital? to 
explain how young people conceptualise education in the face of multiple 
pressures. Seen in its political context, the activities of Chamar young 
men provide an example of how education is used as a tool in on-going 
social struggles against poverty, stigma and oppression. 

Our analysis centres on young men aged between 25 and 34 who have 
spent at least eight years in formal schooling, and have completed the 
transition from schooling to underemployment.'° This definition of 


7 Wills (1982: 112) defined cultural production as ‘the active, collective use and 
exploration of received symbolic, ideological and cultural resources to explain, make 
sense of and positively respond to “inherited” structural and material conditions’. 

* In Bourdien’s model, habitus refers to ‘necessity internalised and converted into a 
disposition that generates meaningful practices and meaning-given perceptions’ 
(Bourdieu 1984; 170). Bourdieu’s application of the concept directs attention to forms 
of haman behaviour such as manners, clothing, speech, deportment and taste, which act as 
‘trump cards’ in the ‘game’ of social interaction (see Harker et al. 1990: 9). Several authors 
have argued that Bourdien’s notion of habitus does not provide theoretical space for a 
conception of human agency and fails to distinguish clearly between the demeanour of 
individual agents and that of a social class (see Calhoun 1993; Lipuma 1993; Nash 1999). 
In this context, it should be noted that Bourdieu imagines the habitus as a sphere of 
invention allowing people to draw creatively from cultural forms to express themselves 
in ways that usually, but not always, conform to the characteristics of the larger class 
habitus to which they belong. For more detailed discussions of habitus, class and 
individual agency see, in particular, Bourdien (1990), Nash (1999) and Reay (1995). 

* Within development academia, human capital charactoristically refers to the 
knowledge, skills and learned abilities that increase the potential productivity of an 
individual within labour markets. See, for example, Krueger and Mikael (2001). 

* Following Prause snd Dooley (1997: 245), underemployment may be defined as 
‘involuntary part-time employment, intermittent unemployment and inadequate income’. 
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‘young men’ reflects an extension in notions of youth in north India 
that is part of broader processes of social transformation in South Asia 
(Parry 2003). We consider young men’s and not young women’s per- 
ceptions of formal education. This focus is partly pragmatic. We found it 
difficult to interview young women except in the presence of their parents, 
when they were reluctant to talk openly. The focus on young men also 
reflects the article’s concern with the tensions between societal expect- 
ations associated with formal education (especially higher secondary and 
tertiary level education) and employment outcomes. The few Dalit young 
women educated beyond junior high school (8th Class) are not expected 
to enter paid employment. / 

The following section of the article reviews recent research on 
education and employment change in Uttar Pradesh with particular ref- 
erence to Dalits, in order to establish a context for our analysis. We then 
introduce our methodology, describe Bijnor district, western UP, and 
outline Chamar schooling and employment strategies in Nangal Jat. The 
article then considers the relationship between young Dalit leaders’ views 
of education and their perceptions of caste and politics. The next section 
discusses Dalit young men who voice other opinions of education and 
adopt a different approach to preserving self-estecm. The conclusion 
summarises our main findings and relates these observations to wider 
literature on young people and educational value. 


i I 
Education and employment in Uttar Pradesh 


Education was central to Nehru’s vision of a modern, secular, democratic 
and prosperous nation-state. The 1950 Indian Constitution established 
basic education up to the age of 14 as a key focus for nation-building. 
Education was perceived as being able to provide the human capital re- 
quired for the developmental project, and to consolidate the position of 
a ruling class that emerged in the colonial era. Nehru also believed that 
education would improve the position of groups historically marginal- 
ised by society, such as the Dalits. The partial, but not complete, failure 
of this educational project has been the subject of numerous scholarly 
and donor reports (see, for example, Govinda 2002; The Probe Team 1999; 
World Bank 1998). 

Under the Indian Constitution, education is the responsibility of State 
governments and patterns of educational success and failure vary con- 
siderably by state, region and more locally. Uttar Pradesh (UP) is often 
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grouped with Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan as states with a par- 
ticularly poor record of educational achievement and provision (Drèze 
and Gazdar 1996; Drèze and Sen 1995). The UP literacy rates are below 
national levels: in 2001, 70 per cent of males and 43 per cent of females 
over the age of 7 were literate, but only 68 per cent and 38 per cent respect- 
ively in rural areas. Moreover, the quantity and quality of State primary, 
secondary and higher education in UP is wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand from parents. Government educational facilities in rural UP 
are poor at all levels of the school system, and teacher absenteeism and 
negligence are common (Drèze and Gazdar 1996; Jeffery et al. 2003; 
Singh 1995). The breakdown of formal monitoring systems, institu- 
tionalised corruption amongst state teachers, and government apathy with 
regard to investing in education conspire to prevent political change 
(Dréze and Gazdar 1996; Kingdon and Muzamil 2003). In this context, 
the role of the government sector in schooling is declining in UP and 
education is increasingly being provided through privately-managed 
schools that do not receive state aid (Kingdon and Muzamil 2003: 78). 

Educational crisis is compounded by a slowdown in the creation of 
white-collar and professional occupations for high school and college 
matriculates in UP. Structural adjustment policies introduced in 1991 
have contributed to a sharp increase in rates of educated under- and 
unemployment and attendant social problems in UP, as it has elsewhere 
in India and the global South (for example, Bryceson 2002; Harriss- 
White 2003; Silberschmidt 2001). The World Bank has made an annual 
2 per cent cut in public sector employment a condition of its continuing 
aid in Uttar Pradesh. Moreover, growth in white-collar employment op- 
portunities in the private sector has been sluggish (Hasan 1998). Inad- 
equate government planning, a widespread absence of institutional credit, 
poor infrastructure and high levels of bureaucratic corruption have limited 
private business enterprise and discouraged external investment. Job ex- 
pansion in the organised sector entered minus figures in India for the 
first time in 2000, partly in response to a general economic slowdown 
since 1997 (Jha 2002: 15). According to one estimate, just one in twenty- 
four job seekers in India obtained a post in the organised sector in 2000 
(ibid.: 14). 

The crisis in educational quality in UP and limited opportunities to 
obtain salaried employment are likely to have particularly profound effects 
on marginalised sections of society seeking educational credentials, such 
as the Dalits. Dalits are located at the base of the varna caste hierarchy 
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and were identified in the past with ‘polluting’ occupations such as leather- 
work and scavenging. These ‘untouchable’ castes were historically mar- 
ginalised on the edge of villages and denied access to the benefits of 
landownership, government employment and formal education. In the 
1930s the British created lists of formerly untouchable castes which 
should qualify for special government assistance, the so-called ‘Scheduled 
Castes’ (SCs).!! The 1950 Indian Constitution offered the SCs legal 
equality and reserved places in public-sector employment, educational 
institutions and government representative bodies (Galanter 1991). In 
spite of this programme of state-sponsored positive discrimination, Dalits 
in rural north India are stili disproportionately concentrated amongst 
India’s poor, in addition to suffering from the stigma and subordination 
associated with low ritual status (Mendelsohn and Vicziany 1998). This 
‘dual oppression’ is manifest in Dalits’ exclusion from local circuits of 
power and their concentration within insecure, poorly paid manual labour- 
ing occupations (Lerche 1999; Mendelsohn and Vicziany 1998). 

Against the backdrop of a modest improvement in the level of agri- 
cultural real wages in the 1970s and 1980s in UP (Lerche 1995; Sharma 
and Poleman 1993), rural Dalits have increasingly sought salaried jobs 
for their sons. This represents a deepening and extension of earlier efforts 
amongst urban ex-untouchables in UP to improve their position through 
education, social reform and white-collar employment (Gooptu 1993; 
Khare 1984; Lynch 1969). Recent studies of rural UP suggest that many 
Dalits have followed a dual strategy of investing in formal education 
and seeking salaried employment in government (Ciotti 2002; Dube 1998; 
Pai 2000; Pai and Singh 1997)." Figures for school attendance amongst 
Dalit boys and girls aged between 5—14 in UP rose from 43.6 per cent 
and 15.1 per cent in 1987-88 to 59.7 per cent and 31.5 per cent in 
1993—94 (Nambissan and Sedwal 2002: 75). There has also been a marked 
increase in competition for government service in the reserved quota 
(see Dube 1998). 

Dalit efforts at seeking formal education and white-collar employment 
since the 1970s, like earlier urban-based low caste attempts at social 
mobility, arose in part out of a desire to emulate the lifestyles of higher 


1! Ror a recent useful summary of the context and subsequent elaboration of this 
legislation, see Shah (2001). 

u This is not to imply that education amongst rural Delits is a new 
Lewis (1965) and Mahar (1972) documented the rise of an educated Chamar élite in 
western UP in the 1950s and 1960s, respectively. See Nambiesan (1996) for a useful 
history of Dalit education for India as a whole. 
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castes. Nevertheless, the increasing preponderance of this vision of social 
mobility is also closely linked to the rise of the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) as a major political force. The BSP emerged out of a trade union 
representing the demands of educated government employees (Chandra 
2000; Jaffrelot 2003), and it continues to promote a vision of Dalit upward 
mobility based on formal education and entry into service employment 
(Lerche 2003). The party advances this vision through sponsoring Dalit 
educational institutions and improving the implementation of reservations 
for ex-untouchables in government employmeat. Symbolically, the BSP’s 
drive is built around the celebration of the life and philosophy of the 
Dalit hero, Dr Bhim Rao Ambedkar (1891-1956), who held up formal 
education as a basis for empowerment (Gore 1993; Zelliott 2001). The 
BSP has circulated Ambedkarite ideology through a wide-ranging sym- 
bolic campaign centred on the construction of parks, schools, hospitals, 
roads and civic monuments dedicated to Ambedkar, and by organising 
rallies, marches and cultural events devoted to his memory. The many 
Ambedkar statues scattered across UP—typically replete with suit, tie, 
briefcase and carefully groomed hair—project a powerful vision of 
appropriate Dalit masculinity. This is indicative of a wider gender bias 
in the BSP’s social programme, which focuses predominantly on male 
social mobility as a basis for empowerment 

Scholarly opinion is divided on the question of how far economic 
and political changes have improved the life chances of Dalit young 
men in UP. Reminiscent of wider literatures on class and educational 
mobility (Apple 1982; Giroux 1983; Lynch 1990), several scholars argue 
that formal education may further entrench social exclusion by expos- 
ing Dalits to forms of caste-based oppression within school. This in- 
cludes work documenting caste discrimination in school textbooks 
(Kumar 1989), bullying and exclusion by teachers or peers (see Dréze 
and Gazdar 1996), and biases built into the iconography of educational 
institutions (Jeffery et al. 2003). Dalits may experience higher rates of 
failure and drop out (Mendelsohn and Vicziany 1998: 142-43) or rele- 
gation into less prestigious schools and courses (Singh 1995). After 
leaving school, and as the market for government jobs becomes increas- 
ingly competitive, Dalits’ low social capital and weak financial position 
may prevent all but a tiny fraction from obtaining white-collar or profes- 
sional work (Dube 1998; Jeffrey et al. 2004a; Jeffrey and Lerche 2000). 

Other research suggests that reservations for Dalits in government 
employment allow members of this community to continue to benefit 
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from these job opportunities even as the supply of government posts 
dwindles. Government reservations may benefit members of the Chamar 
caste in particular. The Chamars are the most numerous Dalit jatt (caste) 
in UP (Hasan 1989) and the chief beneficiaries of the BSP’s political 
programme (Duncan 1999). Several scholars have described the emer- 
gence of a new generation of young male Chamars in rural UP who have 
countered their historical exclusion from salaried employment and local 
power structures by accumulating educational credentials and aligning 
themselves with the BSP. Drawing on research in four villages in western 
UP, Pai (2000, 2002) identified a new class of educated service-employed 
Chamar young men: ‘intellectuals’ who challenge the historical domin- 
ance of upper castes and act as crucial bridging points between the BSP 
and the rural Dalit populace.'* In research in peri-urban eastern UP, Ciotti 
(2002) documented the emergence of politically savvy educated young 
Chamars who have successfully obtained government employment and 
identify closely with the BSP’s idealised model of social mobility. Ciotti 
argued that school education had introduced new standards of moral 
evaluation within the village. Chamars view education as a means of 
escaping their former discrimination along the lines of caste and con- 
structing an alternative future liberated from a stigmatised illiterate 
identity. The predominance of studies charting increased ex-untouchable 
social mobility have led to characterisations of rural Dalits as an excluded 
group ‘on the rise’ (Corbridge and Harriss 2000; Varshney 2000). The 
most recent generation of educated Dalit young men are commonly under- 
stood to be spearheading a transformation in the agrarian social structure, 
a ‘silent’ (Jaffrelot 2003) or ‘unfinished’ (Pai 2002) revolution. This 
‘revolution’ is founded on increased formal education and political repre- 
sentation within the government. l 

This article broadly supports the idea that those from formerly mar- 
ginalised communities in South Asia may use education to foster em- 
powering identities. Building on the example of Brijpal, we suggest that 
some young men have reacted to their exclusion from secure government 
employment by cultivating an image of themselves as local political oper- 
ators: urbane, knowledgeable and part of a wider low-caste movement. 


3 Pal’s emphasis on the importance of educated young men in the politicisation of 
ex-untouchable identities follows in a long line of sociological and anthropological 
work on Dalit élites in UP; see especially Cohn (1954), Lynch (1969), Khare (1984) and 
Gooptu (1993). 
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Nevertheless, our analysis departs from most other accounts of Dalit 
progress in rural north India by noting that many other educated young 
men exhibit a detached attitude towards notions of empowerment through 
education and politics. These young men construct themselves as ‘useless’ 
people, remote from low-caste activism and trapped by their status as 
educated men. Yet other young men either choose to give up formal edu- 
cation before reaching high school or are forced to leave school as a result 
of financial and/or familial pressures. 


Hi 
Methodology and setting 


Our research in 2000-2002 involved us in fourteen months of field 
research in rural Bijnor district, western UP, which combined survey 
work with in-depth interviews. We began by conducting household sur- 
veys in two villages, Qaziwala and Nangal Jat, as an up-date to identical 
censuses that two of the authors conducted in 1990. We then concentrated 
on interviewing parents and their children in households with young men 
or women aged between 15 and 34. Our discussions were semi-structured 
in the sense that we had a set of topics we wanted to address with specific 
people. These topics related primarily to perceptions of school education; 
schooling, employment and marriage strategies; child rearing; and pol- 
itical affiliations and activity. The interviews were written up in Roman 
Hindi by one of our research assistants within twenty-four hours of the 
conversation, and we then translated these accounts into English. Our 
conversations with parents and young people were supplemented by inter- 
views with politicians, state officials and teachers within schools and 
madrasahs (Islamic schools). 

Bijnor is about 150 km north-east of New Delhi, on the east bank of 
the River Ganges. According to the 1991 Census, about 42 per cent of 
the district is Muslim, 35 per cent caste Hindu, 21 per cent Dalit (about 
16 per cent Chamar), with small numbers of Christians and Sikhs. Bijnor 
district’s economy is based on the intensive cultivation of sugarcane, 
wheat and rice."* Between 1960 and 1990, modest land reforms, improved 
agricultural technology and high government support prices offered for 
key cash crops increased agricultural profits and the demand for labour. 


H For more on Bijnor district, see Jeffery and Jeffery (1997). 
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The construction in 1984 of the Madhya Ganga barrage and road across 
the Ganges opened up direct links between Bijnor and Delhi and encour- 
aged commercial growth in the district. In terms of economic indicators, 
Bijnor district is among the top fourteen of the sixty-three districts in UP 
(Singh 2001). Nevertheless, it lies outside the major areas of industrial 
growth fanning out from New Delhi, and lacks a substantial manufac- 
turing base. As a result, opportunities for secure service employment con- 
tinue to be concentrated in the public sector in areas such as education, 
policing and agricultural development. The fiscal reforms associated with 
the liberalisation of the Indian economy since 1991 have also undermined 
the creation of salaried employment in Bijnor district. 

Bijnor district’s literacy rates were slightly higher than the state average 
at 71 per cent of its rural males and 45 per cent of its rural females. 
Nevertheless, Bijnor’s social indicators are generally lower than would 
be expected from its position as a relatively prosperous district of UP. In 
terms of educational infrastructure it is ranked fifty seventh of the sixty- 
three districts (Singh 2001). The UP government’s failure to provide 
adequate state educational facilities has led to three linked forms of pri- 
vatisation in Bijnor.’* First, an increasing proportion of students attends 
privately-managed schools. Government failure has been bound up with 
the growth of a variety of non-state educational institutions linked to the 
identity projects of diverse groups. These include well-funded ‘English- 
medium’ schools serving the urban middle class, ‘Ambedkar schools’ 
targeted towards Dalits, and madrasahs catering to Muslim students.!° 
Second, the government is retreating from its commitment to pay full- 
time teachers within state-aided schools. Third, educational services for- 
merly provided within school are now being sold to students, as evident 
from a vibrant private tutorial market. Outside of a small élite class, rural 
households frequently rely on poor quality educational training, either 
within inadequately funded privately-managed institutions or private 
tutorials (Jeffery et al. 2003; Singh 1995). 

This article focuses on the village of Nangal Jat, which lies about 
15 km south-east of Bijnor, connected to the town by half-hourly bus 
services. In 2001, Nangal’s population was about 5,300, of which 50 per 
cent were Dalits (Chamars being 48 per cent), 26 per cent Jats and 12 per 


5 For a more detailed account of this process, see Jeffery et aL (2003). 
“ The nature of Islamic education in rural Bijnor district is explored m Jeffery et al. 


(forthcoming). 
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cent Muslim. The remaining population was mainly comprised of lower 
Hindu castes, who were nevertheless ‘above’ the Dalits in the Hindu 
ritual hierarchy. The Jats in Nangal claim warrior caste (kshatriya) status, 
though since 2000 they have belonged to the legal category of Other 
Backward Classes (OBCs)." As in many other villages in rural western 
UP, the Jats dominate local landownership: they owned 83 per cent of 
the agricultural land in Nangal Jat in 2001. Of the 216 Jat households, 
88 per cent possessed more than 0.5 hectares and 59 per cent owned 
more than 1 hectare in 2001. Jats have successfully reinvested agricultural 
surplus in small business ventures, and they manage a wood yard, two 
sugarcane processing units, and several shops and schools in and around 
Nangal. Landownership is not the sole basis for rural power in western 
Uttar Pradesh, but it remains crucial in defining a household’s economic, 
social and political position. The Jats in Nangal, as in many other parts 
of western UP, constitute a ‘dominant caste’, in Srinivas’s (1987) sense 
of the term." 

The Chamars in Nangal are mainly employed as local manual wage 
labourers, often on Jat farms or in the brick-kilns and sugarcane crushing 
units owned by local élites. In 2001, the Chamars owned only 8 per cent 
of the agricultural land in Nangal Jat. Of the 457 Chamar households in 
the village, 77 per cent were landless and only 5 per cent owned more than 
0.5 hectares. Social inequalities in landownership were reflected in the 
broader asset profiles of Chamars and Jats. According to our 2001 survey, 
56 per cent of Chamars lived in brick built (pukka) houses compared to 
89 per cent of Jats. Only 19 per cent of Chamar households had televisions 
compared to 70 per cent of the Jat households. 

Nangal Jat has two government primary schools, three private primary 
schools and two private secondary schools. Brahmins run the private 
primary schools while Jats dominate the management committee of the 
larger of the village’s two secondary schools: the Nangal Jat Junior High 
School. In 1978, an educated Chamar from Nangal established the 
Ambedkar Junior High School, which caters mainly to Dalits up to the 
8th Class. All the primary and secondary schools in Nangal are poorly 
maintained and equipped in comparison to privately run English-medium 


1 The Other Backward Classes refers to castes ‘above’ the Dalits in the Hindu caste 
hierarchy, but nevertheless identified as socially and economically backward by the 
Mandal Commission which reported to the Indian government In 1980. 

On Jat dominance in western UP, see A. Gupta (1998), D. Gupta (1997) and Jeffrey 
and Lerche (2000). 
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and most Hindi-medium schools in Bijnor town. There are inadequate 
civic amenities attached to the institutions, and children often sit on mat- 
ting in the open air during lessons. There are very few teaching materials 
aside from blackboards and chalk. 


IV 
Chamar educational and employment strategies 


Chamar parents perceived schooling, and the qualifications and creden- 
tials that it putatively provides, as central to efforts at improving their 
household’s economic position. When we asked parents about the benefits 
of education (parhaf), the most common response was that it provides 
opportunities for sons to get salaried employment (nauérf). Chamars 
maintained a three-fold distinction between the scarce, lucrative, secure 
and comfortable nature of government employment, insecure and poorly 
paid private service, and demeaning and arduous manual labouring work. 
Chamars regarded a government job, even a low-ranking post, as offering 
the chance of a regular salary, a large ‘over-income’ (from bribes), financial 
security, prestige and enhanced social networking opportunities. Some 
Chamar parents criticised this view, maintaining that education no longer 
offers government employment. But even these parents claimed that 
formal schooling provides key skills, knowledge and forms of cultural 
distinction. The rise of the BSP and the spread of Ambedkarite ideologies 
have raised parental expectations of the possibility of personal and social 
transformation through formal schooling. The following comment made 
by one illiterate male Chamar labourer typifies the attitudes of parents 
towards education: . 


Educated children learn a lot about good behaviour: about the benefits 
and damage of different things and about cleanliness and health. [...] 
The thing that I want is for education to change the aura (mahau!) of 
our home. For example, I am illiterate and I would shout loudly “bring 
me tea’, but the educated person remains silent before tea is brought. 
The educated bring a tray with a kettle and teacups to a table, but we 
would just serve tea in an iron pot. So this is the difference between 
the educated and the illiterate. 


Chamar parents equated education with civilised adulthood. Nega- 
tively, this was evident in parents’ own self-denigration. They referred 
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to illiterates as beasts (pashu), ‘savages’ (barbar), ‘no better than animals’, 
or not properly human. More positively, the term ‘educated’ (parhe likhe) 
had become a metonym for modernity. Education was imagined as a 
process of social development (taraqqi, vikås). Some parents therefore 
spoke of education being ‘benefit itself’ (fåydå hf faydé)." 

There was a sharp rise in levels of formal schooling amongst Chamars 
in Nangal Jat. Table 1 shows that a high proportion of Chamar boys aged 
between 6-15 in Nangal were in formal education in 2001, even those 
from landless households. These figures are much higher than those for 
1990, when 45.2 per cent of Chamar boys and 20.6 per cent of Chamar 
girls aged between 11-15 were enrolled in school.” Table 1 also shows 
marked gender differentials in patterns of school enrolment. In 2001, 
79.7 per cent of Chamar boys in the 6—10 age category were in school 
compared to 63.9 per cent of girls, and the relative gap between boys 
and girls increased with age (Table 1). These differentials reflect con- 
ventional gendered beliefs about educational value amongst Chamars, 
and more generally in north India. Parents linked boys’ schooling to the 
future economic advancement of the household. In contrast, girls’ edu- 
cation was usually perceived to be necessary for creating good wives 
and mothers, inculcating childcare skills, and preparing young women 
for future ‘status production work’ within the household (Papanek 1979).#! 
Most Chamar children attend the Ambedkar School or the Nangal Jat 
Junior High School until 8th Class. At this point, many young women 
are taken out of formal education, while boys who have been successful 
in their 8th Class examinations are often sent on to a high school in a 
nearby town. 


B By way of contrast, Muslim parents in Qaziwala commonly made a distinction 
between ‘worldly’ education (duniya Mf parhaf), identified as instruction in Hindi, English 
and ‘secular’ subjects such as English and Mathematics, and religious education (din! 
talfm) based around Qu’ranic learning and Urdu. Some Muslims believed that ‘modern’ 
education was urelevant to their children’s future lives or even actively harmful: creating 
arrogance, spreading irreligious practices and teaching children to disrespect their parents. 
Nevertheless, many other Muslim parents with whom we spoke, perticularty amongst 
richer households, percerved secular education as crucial to their children’s transition to 
adulthood and valued the skills, knowledge and cultural distinction associated with 
‘worldly’ education (see Jeffery et al. 2003). 

™ Other descriptive statistics derived from the 1990 and 2001 village censuses point 
in a similar direction. For example, of the 339 Chamars in the village aged between 41 
and 60 in 2001, only 6.5 per cent had post-primary education compared to 29.8 per cent 
in the 21 to 40 cohort. 

U For more on girls’ education in rural Bijnor district, see Jeffery et al. (forthcoming). 
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Table 1 
Percentage of Chamar Children Aged 6-15 Enrolled in Formal Schooling in 2001 


Girls Boys Total Girls Boys Total 
6-10 6-10 6-10 11-15 11-15 11-15 


Landless 
Government/aided 30.4 31.4 30.8 9.2 27.6 20.6 
Private 25.0 44.1 34.1 14.5 49.6 36.2 
Not attending 44.6 23.5 35.0 76.3 22.8 43.2 
Total (N) (112) (102) (214) (76) (123) (199) 
Landowners 
Government/aided 49.1 49.3 49.2 28.1 27.3 27.6 
Private 31.6 36.6 34.4 33.3 42.4 38.2 
Not attending 19.3 14.1 16.4 38.6 30.3 34.1 
Total (N) (57) (71) (128) (57) (66) (123) 
Total 
Government/aided 36.7 38.7 37.7 17.3 275 23.3 
Private 27.2 41.0 34.0 22.6 47.1 32.9 
Not attending 36.1 20.2 28.1 60.2 25.4 40.0 
Total (N) (169) (173) (342) (133) (189) (322) 


Source: Village Census conducted by authors, 2001. 

Note: Percentages have been rounded. The schools used by Chamar children were not 
all within Nangal itself. This table includes children not resident in Nangal but whose 
parents continue to be based in the village. 


Chamar parents cited repeated failure in exams, lack of money, family 
illness or a child’s disinterest in education as the most common reasons 
for withdrawing children from school. In the case of girls, they also 
spoke of the need to obtain assistance with domestic tasks and concerns 
over their daughters’ safety outside the home after puberty. Chamar young 
men who had left school before 8th Class often cited the poor quality 
of local schools and lack of incentive to study in the context of a short- 
age of salaried employment opportunities. Others identified the severe 
physical punishments meted out by teachers and repeated failure in exam- 
inations as reasons for leaving school. Many men also spoke of their house- 
holds’ poverty, their own lack of enthusiasm for study, or the illness or 
death of a close relative in explaining their move out of formal education. 

Jat boys are much morte likely to be enrolled in private primary schools, 
move into secondary school earlier than Chamar boys, and remain in 
formal education for longer. In 2001, 97.4 per cent of Jat 11-15 year-old 
boys were in formal education, compared to 74.6 per cent of the Chamar 
boys in this cohort. This gap in enrolment rates widened between 1990 
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and 2001. The superior economic position of the Jats allowed many mem- 
bers of this caste to send their children to urban areas for private schooling 
and specialist tuition. 

Caste and class inequalities are reflected in people’s access to lucrative 
off-farm incomes in Nangal Jat. During the 1970s and early 1980s, twelve 
educated Chamar young men obtained government employment. However, 
between 1986 and 2001, only a further five Chamar men secured govern- 
ment posts in spite of a sharp increase in the number of educated appli- 
cants in Nangal Jat. Table 2 shows that 5.1 per cent of the seventy-eight 
Chamar young men aged between 25 and 34 had obtained government 
employment, and even amongst the twenty-six men from landowning 
households in this age group, only two had succeeded in finding secure 
salaried work. In 1990, 29 per cent of Chamars with more than eight 
years of schooling were in service employment, but in 2001 this figure 
dropped to 9 per cent. In contrast, the proportion of educated Jats in 
service rose from 7 to 16 per cent over this period. In the context of an 
increasingly aggressive employment market, only those with close rela- 
tives in influential positions are able to obtain secure posts in government 
service.” 

Few Chamars have responded to this crisis by migrating out of Bijnor 
district (Table 2). Most Chamars lack good social contacts in urban areas 
or knowledge about business and artisanal opportunities. Young Chamar 
men reported feeling lonely, isolated and vulnerable within nearby cities.” 
In the absence of credible opportunities to obtain government employ- 
ment, but determined to avoid a humiliating return to manual wage labour, 
many educated Chamar young men are forced to scour the informal eco- 
nomy in search of clerical employment. These ‘fallback’ occupations 
are characteristically ‘semi-bourgeois’ (Bourdieu 1984): intermittently 
available, insecure and exploitative. These clerical positions are often 
less remunerative and secure than local manual wage labouring jobs. 
After marriage, and particularly after having children, Chamar young 
men are often forced to reorder their employment priorities and place 
availability and remuneration above considerations of respect (izzat). 
Chamars owning small plots of land appeared to be better able to stave 


2 The nature of corruption m recruitment to government employment in western UP 
has been explored elsewhere; see Jeffrey 2000, 2003. 

D By contrast, educated Muslim young men in Qaziwala have reacted to their failure 
to obtain local white-collar work by entering artisanal activity in major urban centres. 
There is a high population of Muslims in provincial cities, and many rural families have 
relatives, friends or acquaintances in nearby towns and cities. 
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off a move into manual labour. The numbers are too small to draw firm 
conclusions, but Table 2 shows that in 2001, only 30.1 per cent of educated 
young men aged between 25 and 34 from landowning households had 
entered manual labour, compared to 80.8 per cent of educated young 
men from landless households. The latter find it difficult to meet financial 
obligations through irregular semi-bourgeois work, and often move 
rapidly from school/college into manual wage labour. 


Table 2 
Percentage of Nangal Jat Chamar Men Aged between 25 and 34 in 2001 by Main 
Occupation 


Educated Educated Educated Uneducated Uneducated Uneducated 
landowners landless total landowners landless total 


Govt. service 7.7 3.8 5.1 0 0 0 
Private clerical 11.5 1.9 Se) 0 0 0 
Farming 3.8 0 1.3 0 0 0 
Business 15.4 3.8 7.7 2.45 0 0.8 
Skilled manual 

Bijnor District 0 3.8 2.6 4.9 2.6 3.3 
Skilled manual 

outside Bijnor 

District 3.8 0 1.3 2.4 1.3 1.7 
Unskilled mannal 

District Bijnor 30.1 80.8 64.1 85.4 93.5 89.4 
Unskilled manual 

outside Bijnor 

District 7.7 0 2.6 0 0 0 
Other 19.2 5.8 10.3 4.9 2.6 3.3 
Total (N) (26) (52) (78) (41) (77) (118) 


Source: Village Census conducted by authors, 2001. 
Note: Percentages have been rounded. Since the numbers in some cells are very small, the 
percentages should be used with caution. 


y 
Young men’s reactions to exclusion: The neta 


Widespread failure to obtain government employment has created feel- 
ings of resentment and anger amongst the small number of Chamars who 
remained in formal education for long periods. Many educated young 
men aged between 25 and 34 in 2001 had spent between ten and fifteen 
years juggling academic study with applications for government employ- 
ment and intermittent paid work. Applications for a government position 
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can take two years to process and involve considerable travel, repeated 
tests and prolonged attempts to chivvy relatives, friends and acquaintances 
into providing financial, moral or practical support. Many young men 
arrived at written examinations to find that several thousand candidates 
were applying ‘for fewer than ten posts. Chamars also reported being 
humiliated during interviews or overlooked in employment competitions 
in favour of candidates with good social contacts (jan pehchén) or large 
amounts of bribe money (riswat). 

Chamar parents said that increasing frustration amongst educated 
young men had contributed to a rise in alcoholism and criminal activity 
in the local area, including murder, assault, sexual harassment, rape, bully- 
ing and vandalism (Jeffrey et al. 2004a). Several Chamar young men also 
mentioned a rise in suicide amongst those who had spent long periods 
struggling in vain for government employment. Similarly, Parry (2003) 
has reported a sharp increase in suicide amongst young people in the 
Chhattisgarh region of central India that is closely related to increasing 
despondency over employment prospects.™ In Parry’s research area, two- 
thirds of suicides between 1959 and 2003 were amongst men, and the 
majority of those who died were aged between 15 and 30. As Parry pointed 
out, however, increased suicide must be read beside the efforts of many 
young educated men to distance themselves from aggressive behaviour 
and self-harm. The majority of educated Chamar young men in Nangal 
Jat had internalised a sense of themselves as urbane educated people 
who avoided ‘uncouth’ behaviour, such as drunkenness, physical violence 
and suicide. 

In Nangal Jat a small proportion of those educated men who had tried 
and failed to obtain permanent government employment moved into pol- 
itical work. These men were often described as being ‘netas’ (leaders). 
This epithet was sometimes used semi-humorously to mock the aspir- 
ations of ambitious young mea, but on other occasions it was employed 
more seriously to identify men who circulate political rhetoric in the 
village and assume roles within local organisations. We interviewed five 
educated underemployed Chamar men aged between 25 and 34 who 
displayed the characteristics of the Chamar neta. Like the educated pol- 
itical entrepreneurs studied by Lynch (1969) and Khare (1984) in urban 
areas of UP, these men played a role in generating support for low-caste 
political organisations, assisted in social awareness campaigns and acted 


* For a parallel discussion of suicide in East Asia and a guide to associated literature, 
seo Zeng and Le Tendre (1998). 20l 
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as ‘cultural brokers’ in the transmission of new ideas (Wolf 1956). They 
did not hold formal political offices outside the village, but two claimed 
to have ‘good relations’ with BSP politicians. The Chamar leaders often 
sat on the management committees of local schools, held positions within 
the local government council ( panché@yat) and assisted in the introduction 
of new government programmes. They also played active roles within 
local non-governmental organisations, such as a fledgling Ambedkar 
Youth Organisation, a rotating credit scheme for Chamars, and various 
social welfare initiatives. In addition to adopting formal political roles, 
the Chamar netas assumed positions of brokerage (dalâlf) within clien- 
telistic networks that linked rural people to local state officials.” Like 
organic intellectuals in other contexts (Gramsci 1971), these men acted 
as political fixers in the efforts of friends and relatives to obtain assistance 
from state officials. This type of local political activity was highly gen- 
dered. We did not meet any female netas in Nangal Jat, and young women 
are discouraged from engaging in the types of public oratory and local 
political manoeuvre that form the staple of a neta’s work. 

Brijpal came closest to conforming to the ideal type of a Chamar neta. 
He was educated up to the 10th Class in the village and then obtained 
further educational qualifications from a local senior secondary school 
and two provincial degree colleges, culminating in an M.Com. from the 
city of Meerut in western UP. In 2001 Brijpal was in his early thirties. 
His small cigarette agency was poorly paid and depended upon main- 
taining good relations with government officials and business interests 
located outside the village. Brijpal had tried several times to obtain secure 
government employment, but was unable to establish himself in a per- 
manent post. In 1987 he joined the Dalit Shoshit Samaj Sangarsh Samiti 
(DS-4),™ a political organisation aimed at representing ex-untouchable 
political interests and improving Dalit society, and in 1993 he became a 
member of the BSP. Brijpal had been involved in local government elec- 
tions and formerly sat on the Ambedkar School management committee 
in Nangal Jat. He also assisted friends and relatives in negotiations with 


‘higher ups’ outside the village. 


5 For a categorisation of local forms of clieatelism in western UP ses Jeffrey (2002). 

% The Dalit politician Kanshi Ram founded the DS4 in 1981 as a political party 
aimed in particular at rural Dalits, but committed to drawing support from a wider group 
of oppressed classes (sce Jaffrelot 2003: 393ff). In 1984 the BSP replaced the DS-4 
within perty politics, bat the DS-4 bas survived as the BSP’s youth wing. 
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Brijpal played an important role in circulating political discourse within 
the village. He sought to denounce the caste discrimination (bhed bhav) 
that persists in Nangal Jat, and to expose the institutional and political 
foundations of continued caste and class inequality. Brijpal claimed that 
higher castes find numerous covert ways to demean Chamars, even if 
they no longer avoid physical contact with Dalits or openly insult low 
castes. He described with disgust how higher caste men dump rubbish 
beside Dalit households and higher caste women gingerly lift their saris 
when walking through Chamar neighbourhoods. 


Brijpal: Look at the atrocities (atyâchâr) committed by Hindus! They 
dump their liquor bottles close to Dalit houses. They have made liquor 
so Cheap so that Dalits can buy it. Hindus do not accept that god is for 
everyone. No-one can buy god. We won’t stay silent. We will raise 
our voices against these atrocities. We will tell other people that we 
are not below anyone [...]. We want to have equal respect (samån) 
and authority (haq) in the eyes of society. 


Educated Chamar netas frequently spoke of caste discrimination within 
schools. They said that separate seating, cating and drinking arrangements 
for Chamars disappeared within local schools in the 1960s, but Dalit 
children continue to be mocked and unfairly punished by teachers and 
peers. Several young Chamars described efforts to circumvent the nega- 
tive effects of caste discrimination by complaining directly to offending 
teachers, cultivating relationships with sympathetic staff, fostering net- 
works of mutual support amongst Dalit friends, or revealing/concealing 
their identity based on strategic calculations. On one occasion we asked 
Brijpal whether he had ever felt the need to obscure his Dalit identity in 
school. Brijpal told us: 


I didn’t keep it quiet. If I had stayed quiet then the Hindus would have 
openly insulted me by making jokes about Dalits. After I had said that 
I’m a Dalit, at least I knew that they wouldn’t insult me to my face. Of 
course they carried on behind my back, but who looks at what’s hap- 
pening behind one’s back? 


Brijpal cited caste discrimination as the basis for his decision to follow 
Ambedkar’s example and convert from Hinduism to Buddhism in the 
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early 1990s.” Brijpal perceived Buddhism as offering a form of global 
citizenship based on feelings of international brotherhood shared amongst 
co-religionists. 

Brijpal’s analysis of higher caste discrimination was punctuated by 
stories of Dalit heroism. Brijpal and other Chamar netas referred to a 
small number of Dalit ‘great men’ who had triumphed in the face of higher 
caste oppression. These stories are likely to be derived from the speeches 
of Dalit political leaders, and in certain instances Chamar netas aped the 
gestures and rhetorical devices of leading politicians. Brijpal spoke pas- 
sionately in his clipped Sanskritised Hindi: 


Jagjivan Ram” visited a Hindu temple and afterwards they washed 
the whole temple with milk! They thought that the whole temple had 
been defiled by Jagjivan Ram’s visit. So you see the huge differences 
that people construct in their minds? We should oppose any religion 
in which people believe temples are ruined by Dalits’ feet. Jotirao 
Phule” was invited to a Thakur [upper caste] wedding. A Hindu priest 
was reading from a sacred text. When the priest saw Jotirao Phule he 
said, ‘Who invited him to the wedding! This has made the whole 
wedding pointless! The marriage has been ruined! Who invited him?’ 
When people heard the priest’s words, the Thakurs said, ‘Pandit jt 
what can we do?’ The priest replied: ‘Something can still be achieved 
by beating the Chamar over the head with some shoes and driving 
him back home.’ On hearing this, the upper castes did what the priest 


7 Ambedkar vowed in 1936 to seek a religion that offered ‘liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity’ and did not lend ideological support to economic oppression. In 1956 Ambedkar 
publicly converted to Buddhism in Nagpur, central India, together with roughly 5,00.000 
other examtouchables. In the years since these events, the new Buddhist movement has 
grown in numbers and spawned political mobilisation in many parts of India. We do not 
have figures for the number of Chamars in Nangal Jat who have converted to Buddhism, 
but we suspect that it is fewer than twenty households. 

2 Jagjivan Ram (1908-86) was a Chamar from Bihar who became a leading figure 
in the Congress movement from the 1930s onwards. Ram proposed that Dalits should 
seck to emulate higher castes within the existing Hindu caste system, which he broadly 
supported. See Ram (1980). 

ÐP Jotirao Phule (1827-90) was a member of the ‘untouchable’ Mali (market gardener) 
caste who grew up in Poona, western India. Phule became a prominent low-caste activist 
whose teachings were founded on a vision of the distinctive non-Aryan origins of the 
Shudras and Atishudras (Dalits). He rejected notions of social mobility through emulating 
higher castes. For details of his life and work, see Omvedt (1971, 1995). 
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had said. They beat Phule and sent him home. Phule was badly insulted 
by this. He decided that he should commit suicide. He saw no point in 
living when he wasn’t going to be given any respect. While travelling 
along a road, Jotirao met another Chamar who asked him, ‘Jotirao, 
where are you going?’ Jotirao replied that he was going to kill himself. 
The Chamar said that dying is not a solution to the problem of dis- 
respect. “You must fight for your rights [kaq], he said. 


At this point our research assistant, Shaila, asked Brijpal about the identity 
of Jotirao Phule. Brijpal’s answer was instructive: ‘Jotirao Phule got the 
first BA. It was in his name that the name of the Rohilkhand University 
was changed. So he was a Chamar, a very intelligent person.’ 

Chamar netas had absorbed a notion of social improvement based on 
modern education, even while they acknowledged that education no longer 
guarantees white-collar employment. Brijpal and other Chamar netas 
believed passionately in the capacity of formal education to provide skills, 
knowledge and civilisation. These men stressed the importance of being 
able to read and write Hindi and make basic mathematical calculations 
in order to act confidently within society and avoid being cheated. Numer- 
ous stories circulated amongst Chamar netas that centred on the unfor- 
tunate figure of the ‘thumb-impression’ man (angûthe-châp) who is tricked 
into signing away his wealth. Education was also regarded as providing 
the knowledge (avgat, gyan, jânkârf) and wisdom (aql, hushydrf) re- 
quired for paid employment and political participation. The term jankért 
had a broad reference, including knowledge of local politics and a 
wider awareness of social and political dynamics outside the village. 
Brijpal stressed that his education was crucial to his ability to act as 
gatekeeper to the local state. Discussions with government officials 
require careful planning. Brijpal emphasised the need to store information 
about the peccadilloes of numerous government officials and cultivate 
the requisite balance of confidence and humility. It followed that only 
people with educated knowledge were considered capable of managing 
these negotiations. 

Over and above the importance of educated skills and knowledge, the 
netas believed that education provides forms of cultural distinction 
rooted in a person’s speech, dress and mien (chal chalan, ûthnå baithna) 
(see also Jeffrey et al. 2004a; Parry 1999a; Skinner and Holland 1996). 
They constructed a particular vision of appropriate youth masculinity 
around the twin figures of the educated (parhe likhe) and uneducated 
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(unparh) young man. An ‘educated’ person was imagined as someone 
who had experience of post-primary schooling or, on other occasions, as 
a person with a high school (10th Class) pass. Chamar netas imagined 
educated young men travelling through and inhabiting traditional and 
modern spaces with ease, panache, purpose and style. In contrast, those 
without Hindi literacy, worldly knowledge and cultural distinction were 
perceived to be aimless, awkward and disorientated. Chamar nefas em- 
phasised the common failure of illiterates to read social situations and 
act in a suitable manner. They spoke of illiterates forgetting to bow their 
head when entering a temple, making too many jokes with children, or 
flailing their arms about in front of government officials, for example. 

Educated young Chamar netas linked illiterates’ purported social 
inadequacy to the alleged inability of the uneducated to familiarise them- 
selves with a variety of modern icons, such as the telephone, camera and 
computer. Educated young men elaborated on this idea through joking 
about illiterate incompetence. They typically depicted the uneducated as 
shouting into the earpiece of telephones, stammering in front of officials 
in urban government offices, gawking into a camera lens, or gazing with 
awe and incompreheasion at train notice boards. The netas argued that 
this incompetence is compounded by illiterates’ lack of style and pro- 
pensity to engage in bad habits (ddat). A group of young educated 
Chamars spoke of the superior ability of educated people to hang out in 
urban settings. The educated, dressed in modern bush shirts left flapping 
around their waists, were seen to be fashionable and well-mannered in 
urban street situations. Educated young men argued that the illiterates, 
in contrast, display numerous signs of a coarse and unmannerly nature 
on the street: ogling young women, wearing ostentatious charms around 
their neck, tucking in their shirts, chewing pan (betel nut), and standing 
around with the ‘wrong’ type of swagger. In a group discussion led by a 
Chamar neta, one young man volunteered: ‘It is not just that they 
[illiterates] chew pén, they also dribble the betel juice to leave great 
puddles under their chins!’ 

Illiterate lack of style was also said to be manifest in their consumption 
choices (see Miller 1995). For example, educated young men made a 
clear distinction between ‘educated’ and ‘uneducated’ films. One neta 
noted: 


The uneducated like films starring Amitabh Bachchan, Dharmendra, 
Sunny Deol, Sunil Shetty and Govinda. They see films with these 
people in. [...] And the educated like films starring Shabrukh Khan, 
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Salman Khan and Hrithik Roshan. They see all their films. The 
uneducated like fighting films and the educated like popular and family 
films. 


This notion of ‘educated’ versus ‘uneducated’ discernment in matters 
of consumption extended to discussions of clothing, hairstyles, room 
decoration, magazines, alcohol and drugs. In all these areas, Chamar netas 
believed that the educated demonstrate modesty, style and good sense. 
These men did not imagine illiteracy to be part of a traditional way of 
life that they had left behind, as Ciotti (2002) observed for eastern UP, 
but as a negative form of contemporary social behaviour, a type of ‘bad 
modernity’. 

Several young uneducated Chamar men contested notions of educated 
superiority by affirming a macho masculinity based on manual wage 
labour. They spoke of the strength, stamina and endurance required for 
physical work, and their superiority in these respects to their educated 
peers. Nevertheless, these men stopped short of idealising manual labour, 
which they believed to be undesirable and exploitative. Moreover, many 
uneducated young men agreed with their educated peers that formal 
schooling provides valuable cultural distinction. Paralleling dominant 
parental discourses, these illiterate men spoke dejectedly of their failure 
to obtain educational credentials and the combination of poverty, bad 
luck and personal disinterest that had conspired to prevent them from 
staying in school. 

Chamar netas used notions of educated distinction to critique caste as 
a measure of social worth. They made this argument with reference to 
those aspects of Chamars’ demeanour formerly associated with their caste 
subordination. They therefore praised the meticulous hygiene and careful 
self-presentation characteristic of educated Dalits, whose homes are so 
clean ‘the flies slip off the surfaces’. They contrasted such images with 
the uncouth and slovenly behaviour of some higher-caste young men. 
Netas emphasised that Chamars’ ‘educated’ behaviour lacked the self- 
conscious bluster of the parvenu but had instead become part of their 
habitus, in the sense of internalised orientations to action inscribed in 
people’s demeanour, reflexes and movement (Bourdieu 1977). However, 
Chamars did not use this notion of educated distinction to criticise or 
humiliate their parents, almost all of whom were illiterate. Indeed, the 
capacity to respect one’s elders and their wisdom was perceived to be a 
signifier of educated manners. 
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Discourses of education and low-caste political progress were closely 
intertwined. Brijpal believed that educated cultural distinction combined 
with school knowledge and skills provides a basis for collective Dalit 
fearlessness (nirbhtk), cleverness (chalAk), self-awareness (jâgarûk) and 
inner confidence (himmat, hosla, atm vishvds). He maintained that the 
BSP leader, Mayawati, had used her educated knowledge to reform the 
UP bureaucracy and improve Dalits’ access to a variety of government 
programmes such as housing schemes, pensions and scholarships for 
Dalits in local schools. Brijpal proudly showed off a book on Mayawati’s 
life entitled The iron lady while speaking of her determination to ensure 
that government officials assist disadvantaged groups. He claimed that 
during Mayawati’s tenure as Chief Minister, teachers had tumed up on 
time in local schools and government bureaucrats had been compelled 
to curb corruption and discriminatory practices. 

Building on these observations, Brijpal argued that the BSP is cap- 
able of creating an environment conducive to the expression of a new 
Dalit educated identity. Chamar netas expressed with confidence that 
Mayawati’s return to government would herald wholesale reform of the 
state bureaucracy, and thereby undermine the power of the privileged 
local élite. This faith was founded in part on a vision of the BSP as build- 
ing links across social divides to establish a common programme of action 
amongst UP’s oppressed classes. Brijpal and others emphasised Mayawati’s 
equal treatment of Dalits, Muslims and Other Backward Classes.” Also 
underlying their belief in the BSP was a sense that problems of Dalit 
poverty and social isolation may be effectively addressed through policies 
aimed at improving Dalit representation within educational institutions 
and the government. 

In sum, Dalit netas have responded to the ‘failure’ of education by re- 
affirming other values of formal schooling. Being educated (parhe likhe) 
has come to define successful modemity and development (vikds) for 
this small group of Dalit leaders, as it has for many illiterate parents. 
This optimism reflects the close links between education, the BSP’s pol- 
itical project and associated ideologies of Dalit mobility. By aligning 
themselves with the BSP and reproducing stories of Dalit oppression 
and resistance, netas subsume their personal failure within a broader 
narrative of Dalit progress through time. This is clearly part of wider 


© Muslims would often disagree with this assessment; they did not feel that Mayawati 
represented their interests. 
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regional processes of identity formation and mobilisation.” But the rise 
of netas does not represent a broad-based collective effort at raising the 
position of Chamars within the Hindu caste hierarchy akin to caste-based 
sanskritisation (see Charsley 1998; Srinivas 1955). Rather, the netas 
reflect a more fragmented process of social uplift whereby a small number 
of educated men seek to raise the social standing of their households and 
community outside the parameters of the Hindu caste system. 


VI 
Alternative perspectives 


The opinions of netas have a profound impact on other Chamars in Nangal 
Jat. Netas are able to circulate their opinions during everyday conver- 
sations around the village and within institutional contexts such as the 
Ambedkar School or Ambedkar Youth Organisation. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to identify a set of critical educated young male Chamar dis- 
courses distinct from those of the netas and generally at odds with the 
views of the BSP and local leaders. This may be demonstrated through a 
consideration of Amarpal, another Chamar young man who has tried 
and failed to obtain secure government employment. 

Amarpal was in his late twenties in 2001. He had a B.Com. from a 
provincial degree college and belongs to a family of landless labourers 
in Nangal Jat. He spent his twenties accumulating educational credentials 
and searching in vain for government employment. Unlike the netas, 
Amarpal displayed a rather detached attitude to the subject of caste. 
Amarpal’s primary identification was with being poor (gartb) rather than 
Dalit. He expressed his anger at being excluded from circles of power 
located ‘up above’ (outside the village), but discussed this exclusion in 
class rather than caste terms. Amarpal’s virtual silence on questions of 
caste discrimination reflected a broader tendency in the village. Outside 
the small circle of Dalit netas, educated young men rarely spoke of caste 
Oppression or historical examples of Dalit heroism. Rather, these men 
focused resolutely on their poverty as a basis for exclusion and distanced 
themselves from formal politics. Like many educated Dalit young men, 
Amarpal showed minimal interest in Ambedkarite ideologies, avoided 
active roles within the Ambedkar Youth Organisation, and appeared disin- 
terested in discussions of Dalit empowerment. Amarpal acknowledged 


*! We are grateful to an anonymous reviewer for emphasising this point to us. 
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that the BSP had reduced corruption and improved the flow of devel- 
opment resources into the village, but he pointed to the temporary nature 
of these gains (see Jeffery et al. 2001). 

Since passing out of secondary school, Amarpal had opened a television 
repair shop in Nangal Jat, supervised milk sales in a local private dairy, 
worked as a temporary government milk supervisor, engaged in clerical 
work in a private finance company in Bijnor, run a small three-wheeler 
business in Nangal and, most recently, started a job as a sales assistant in 
a garage in Bijnor. He had failed to find temporary employment even as 
lucrative as Brijpal's cigarette business, and reported difficulties esta- 
blishing small enterprises. Amarpal’s employment history reflected his 
desire to avoid returning to manual wage labour in the village. Amarpal 
said, ‘J am educated and so I feel that I should do pen work, even if it 
means only earning 40 or 50 rupees a day. I’ll get more doing labouring 
work (mazdtri)—50 or 60 rupees—but I won’t do that type of work.’ 
Many educated Chamar young men sought to escape a subordinate status 
through detaching themselves from all types of ‘hand work’. Young men 
teased educated Chamars who had become’ artisans by addressing them 
as ‘Nai’ (barber) or ‘Darzf’ (tailor), for example. These words are asso- 
ciated with specific occupations, but are also names attached to particular 
castes. These jibes hit home, then, because they linked Chamar young 
men to former low caste village-based craft activities, and thereby under- 
lined their exclusion from the secure ‘educated’ jobs to which they aspire.” 

As this orientation to employment implies, Amarpal believed that edu- 
cation provides a measure of social distinction: ‘In one direction there is 
an uneducated person and in the other direction there is an educated 
person; there is a great difference between them.’ Like Brijpal, Amarpal 
linked this sense of cultural distinction to the declining importance of 
caste status as a measure of social respect. In response to a question about 
caste discrimination in Nangal, Amarpal ridiculed the behaviour of two 
Jat brothers in the village who had become addicted to narcotics, wore 
torn clothes and slept in the sugarcane fields surrounding the village. 
Amarpal argued that the uneducated demeanour of these men made it 
impossible for higher castes to claim social superiority. 


2 We did not hear young Muslim men in Qaziwale teasing friends who had become 
tailors or embroidery workers and they did not consider it Ironic or amusing that educated 
people should entes sucht ocrapalious: Amogk Muslin! ee ma riser actly 
was associated with a type of genteel masculinity centred on patiler EE 
application (ses Jeffrey et al 2004b). ES 
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However, Amarpal believed that educated distinction was also a trap. 
He claimed that education had done harm (nugsân) by raising false ex- 
pectations about what he could achieve: 


I think that educated people are useless (bekâr). Educated people are 
trapped. They are restricted in the work that they can do. Uneducated 
men are free; they can do whatever they like: labour, farming ... 
whatever. And if an illiterate man does something wrong, he receives 
less of a punishment. People say that the person is illiterate and 
therefore lacks understanding: they are seen as innocent. 


In addition, Amarpal argued that education was associated with oppor- 
tunity costs: 


Educated people can’t do labouring work or agriculture. They feel 
ashamed and they haven’t acquired the habit [4dat] of doing farming 
work. If you take one person who has been a farmer since childhood 
and another who becomes a farmer after twenty-five years of education, 
there is clearly a difference between them. 


Such themes of education as a form of entrapment and of the useless- 
ness of young educated men were repeated in several of our interviews 
with Chamars. Dislocation was a powerful animating idea within these 
narratives. Many young men referred to their manual labour, study and 
leisure time as forms of timepass. They also represented their sense of 
aimlessness and anomie with reference to their new-found status as wan- 
derers (ghoomnewale) who were just ‘looking’ or ‘waiting’ (see also 
Heuzé 1996). Unlike young men expressing similar views in other 
contexts (Bourdieu 1984), Chamar young men circulated discourses of 
dislocation and uselessness while engaged in paid employment. They 
could not afford to live out the role of wanderer by eschewing paid work, 
‘and their parents would be reluctant to support such an activity finan- 
cially.“ Hopelessness was a recurring topic of conversation amongst 
these men. Amarpal said that ‘in today’s world, given the nature of un- 
employment, it is right to be illiterate. [...] In India there is hopelessness 
[nirâshå]. As a result of unemployment, people have lost the will to 
live.’ 

3 In contrast, it appeared that some Jat parents were both willing (often grudgingly) 
and able to support educated sons who were not in or seeking paid employment. These 


richer Jat men were able to wed discourses of timepass to acts of wandering and 
aimlessness. 
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In referring to themselves as ‘useless’ or ‘unemployed’, educated 
Chamar young men sought to protect their sense of educated distinction 
by highlighting their suitability for better work and the provisional nature 
of their current employment. By using English words such as ‘timepass’ 
and ‘looking’, they signalled their acquaintance with urban college life, 
where such phrases are popular. For young men, timepass signalled an 
orientation towards modern disenfranchisement rather than an association 
with traditional forms of rural protest. Amarpal said that the need to 
project an educated image shapes young men’s responses to educated 
underemployment: ‘I would like to commit suicide, but I can’t even do 
that because people would ask why an “educated” person killed himself.’ 

Amarpal’s discourses of hopelessness constitute a form of resistance 
to dominant higher-caste ideas. In constructing himself as someone suited 
only to salaried work outside the village, Amarpal posed a challenge to 
higher-caste assumptions that Chamars are fit only for manual labour 
and should be spatially segregated. Jats were clearly discomfited by 
Chamar attempts to cultivate an image of spatially expansive educated 
disaffection. If Chamars were able to live out the role of educated wan- 
dering young mea, it is likely that they would pose a more explicit chal- 
lenge to higher-caste sensibilities.» 


Vil 
Conclusions 


This article has examined how Chamar young men who have completed 
the transition from school to underemployment reflect upon the value of 
education. We have argued that educated Dalit young men have responded 
in heterogeneous ways to the apparent ‘failure’ of school education to 


* Britannia Industries has recently launched a sneck called ‘Timepass’ in India 
Advertisements for this product—emblazoned with the message ‘Don’t Waste 
Timepass’—are targeted towards an urban middle class market. 

3 Drawing on field research in Tamil Nadu, Anandhi et al. (2002) argued that ‘the 
ability to roam the Mudaliar [upper caste] streets by displaying acts of violence is a new 
embodiment of [Dalit] masculinity, which challenges upper caste privileges’. Anandhi et aL 
emphasised the contradictory nature of these political acts of spatial control. At the 
level of caste. it challenged the pre-existing power of the upper castes which has been 
affirmed through spatial practices and violence; and at the level of gender relations, It 
reinforces patriarchy. Much of the literature on caste-based violence in India has 
highlighted higher-caste anxieties about Dalits ‘giving themselves ars’ (Jeffrey 2001; 
Samata Sanghatana 1991). 
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deliver salaried white-collar employment. Some men have channelled 
their frustration at being excluded from such work into political activity. 
These leaders correspond quite well with the images of educated Dalit 
male youth within recent scholarly literature on north India (Ciotti 2002; 
Pai 2000). They are important in the circulation of positive images of 
education and continue to believe in the state as a site of empowerment. 
Other underemployed educated young men are more ambivalent about 
the value of education. These young men highlight the disappointment 
and opportunity costs associated with spending long periods in school, 
but continue to place value on education as a form of cultural capital that 
distinguishes them from illiterates. 

In response to their exclusion from government employment, educated 
Dalits focus on education as a form of achieved social identity that has 
replaced ascribed caste-based notions of social worth. This constitutes a 
limited critique of the caste system. Chamar young men did not seek to 
eradicate forms of stigma and subordination, but argued instead that these 
labels should not be attached to them as ‘educated’ people (compare with 
Gooptu 1993). Parish (1996: 204) observed that low-caste actors might 
reject notions of equality as a basis for critiquing the caste system when 
they feel threatened by still ‘lower’ groups. By contrast, it is the need to 
preserve a core of self-esteem associated with an ‘educated’ identity that 
encourages educated Chamars to construct new forms of hierarchy. Young 
men therefore respond to the crisis in job availability by actively re- 
imagining educated cultural capital in ways that are moulded by pre- 
vailing ideas of social mobility and respect. Low-caste political activity 
is central to this process, providing a powerful model of Dalit masculinity 
based on education and white-collar employment. 

The article forms part of a scholarly effort to understand how local 
perceptions of schooling change in the face of poor occupational 
outcomes for high school and college graduates. Many Chamar young 
men react to the shortage of employment opportunities and poor state of 
local educational facilities by leaving school. The few men who have 
spent long periods in formal schooling continue to reflect critically on 
what it is possible to achieve through education, and are aware of the 
problems associated with using school and college qualifications to obtain 
secure salaried work. They are not being hoodwinked into overvaluing 
their studies in the manner described by Bourdieu (1984), but nor do the 
educated reject extended formal schooling as a mode of social mobility 
(compare with Demerath 1999). 
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In its particular focus on the habitus of young people, this article also 
demonstrates that modemity is constructed and experienced in a continual 
dialogue with local cultural forms, ideas and practices (Osella and Osella 
2000: 260; see also Appadurai 1996). We have argued that Chamar young 
men make little use of a notion of ‘Dalit tradition’ in their identity dis- 
courses. The netas refer to untouchables’ past struggles against oppres- 
sion, but, like other educated Dalits, they focus much more on a vision 
of modern, educated masculinity than on their heritage as low-caste rural 
labourers. This is unsurprising given the Dalits’ history of subordination. 
There are few cultural resources available for Dalits in north India to 
invent a recent past of freedom and respect. Chamars differ, then, from 
some of the educated underemployed young men studied in other con- 
texts, who have responded to threats to their social standing by revaloris- 
ing ‘traditional’ lifestyles (Demerath 1999; Oni 1988). For men such as 
Brijpal, the celebration of education as a form of modem ‘civilisation’ 
may be understood as a culturally mediated response to the related forces 
of poverty, neo-liberal economic change and political disenfranchisement 
that continue to mark the lives of Chamars in rural north India. 
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Challenging traditional authority: 
The role of the state, the divine 
and the RSS 


Peggy Froerer 


This article is an examination of the relationship between traditional authority and the 
state, using a leadership dispute in a rural adivasi village as the ethnographic backdrop. 
The primary objective of the article is to examine how traditional authority continues to 
be reproduced in the context of local notions of political and cosmological legitimacy. 
It shows how the state can simultaneously buttress and transform traditional authoruy. 
By looking at the procesres by which the state ls experienced by local people, the article 
also illuminates the relationship that people have with lower-level state officials. Finally, 
the article sheds light on one way In which Hindu nationalism is making inroads into 
this particular sadiva) community, and addresses the implications of how the RSS, acting 
as an extra-state power, is used to enforce accountability at a lower level. 


It was early spring in 1999, and every household in the predominantly 
adivasi (tribal)’ village I call Mohanpur, in central Chhattisgarh, was 
beginning to prepare for the annual tendu leaf collection. In three weeks 


! Although I prefer the term ‘adivasi’, which means ‘original inhabitant’ and 1s used 
by local people themselves, my alternating usage of the terms ‘caste’ and ‘tribe’ through- 
out this article reflects both the impossibility of a clear distinction between these two 
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time, the leaves would be declared ready for picking and the village 
would become deserted, as all but a few elderly people and small children 
would rush off to the jungle at dawn to collect as many leaves as possible. 
After six or seven hours, they would straggle home around noon to begin 
the painstaking process of counting the leaves into bundles of fifty. 
Evening would see them hauling hundreds of bundles off to a designated 
field, where they would be sorted and recorded by the village munshi, 
the man in charge of the local collection process. These bundles would 
then be dried and carried off by lorries to government storehouses, from 
where they would be sold to the highest bidder and used to make the 
indigenous Indian cigarette, the bidi. 

The tendu leaf collection is a state-controlled enterprise managed by 
the forest department.” Each village in the area has its own munshi who 
is appointed by the local tendu committee officials, a group of four men 
who oversee the collection process in seven local villages. It is to this 
committee that the munshi has to deliver the previous day’s collection 
totals throughout the five-week season. These officials, in turn, are ap- 
pointed by and accountable to their district and state-level superiors. 
Twice during the season, and once after its conclusion, cash payment for 
the leaves is distributed by the state government to the local committee 
officials, who then deliver the money to each village munshi. As the 
government-appointed officer-in-charge, the latter is responsible for or- 
ganising the local collection, keeping detailed accounts and distributing 
the twice-monthly cash payments to local villagers. 

The collection process is tedious and taxing, but with the possibility 
of earning five to ten times their average daily wage, this is the one time 
of the year when people look forward to a relatively sizeable cash income.* 


terms, as well as the ambiguities generated by carly academics and edministrators who 
attempted to understand and theorise the differences between these categories and com- 
munities (see Bailey 1961; Desai 1977; Dumont 1962; Ghurye 1943; Mandelbaum 1970; 
for more current discussion on the ‘tribal question’, see Sundar 1997: 156-90). 

? While tendu committee officials are elected in some areas, locally they are appointed 
by forest officials. 

> The wage received by those who participated in government-sponsored work 
projects, or those who were employed as temporary agricultural labourers for wealthier 
farmers, was Rs 25-30. During the initial days of the month-long process, when leaves 
are plentiful, famiiles are capable of picking between 400-800 bundles in a day (around 
20,000—40,000 leaves). At Rs 40 per 100 bundles, this amounts to Rs 160-320. At the 
time of my fieldwork, Rs 40 could purchase four to five kilograms of rice, which could 
feed a family of four for two days. 
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Consequently, spirits are typically high in the weeks leading up to the 
collection, as people contemplate how they might spend their windfall. 

While ordinary villagers prepare for this process by making ropes out 
of jungle grass, which they then use to bind the leaves, the munshi keeps 
busy dusting his record books and going over the previous year’s receipts. 
His is a most enviable position, for he is guaranteed a lucrative commis- 
sion for his services while being spared the hard physical labour that goes 
into collecting the leaves.* 

As I watched the preparations getting underway this particular spring, 
I noticed that the process appeared to be identical to that I had witnessed 
the previous year. I must confess that I wasn’t relishing the thought of 
enduring another five weeks of tendu collection during which all acti- 
Vities that I considered to be of any anthropological interest came to a 
halt. The only thing that drew my attention away from the preparations 
were the regular visits to the village by members of the RSS (Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh), including my friend Raj, a young man who had 
left the village two years previously to join an RSS-affiliated ashram in 
the city some 40 km away. Over the previous year, visits from the RSS 
to the village had increased from once every two months to once weekly. 
These visits often coincided with major Hindu festivals such as 
Mahashivratri. On such occasions, three or four RSS representatives 
would arrive, sometimes with a pandit, for the purpose of teaching local 
adivasi people about these festivals and their associated mainstream 
Hindu gods such as Krishna, Shiva and Ram and showing them how to 
go about conducting the festival rites in ‘proper’ Hindu fashion. In 
addition to transmitting mainstream Hindu culture to adivasi people, 
RSS activities included conducting ‘training meetings’ with local young 
men which, like those held in other parts of India, aimed to ‘infuse qu- 
alities of nation building’ and spread Hindutva ideology (Basu et al. 1993; 
Nandy et al. 1995).° 


‘ In the previous year, the munshi received Re 1,400 for every 100,000 bundles that 
his village collected. His total commission was over Rs 11,200, an incredibly large sum 
by local standards. 

3 The objective behind such activitles runs parallel to Hindu nationalism’s ‘unifying’ 
agenda and is impelled by what van der Veer calls the ‘politics of inclusion’ (1994: 135). 
At this time, the Larger ‘community’ of adivasi people has yet to be encompassed within 
the Hindu fold, and as such remains an important obstacle to the long-term political 
agenda and comprehensive success of the Hindu nationalist movement (Hansen 1996; 
soc also Proerer 2002). 
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It was on one of these visits, a week or so before the tendu season was 
to officially begin, that something extraordinary happened. Without warn- 
ing, the munshi was approached by the local tendu committee officials 
who demanded his record books and informed him that his services were 
no longer required: there had been a complaint, they said, and he was 
being replaced. As word of his dismissal spread, people across the village 
quietly celebrated. For they were seeing the end of what effectively 
amounted to ten years of theft, a period during which they had regularly 
witnessed their yearly cash bonuses pocketed (for services rendered) by 
this man. Individually, these bonuses were relatively small amounts, 
Rs 50-250 per family; but in total, they amounted to thousands of rupees 
per year. Although his practice of pilfering was common knowledge 
throughout the village, in the ten years that this man had been munshi, 
nobody had dared make an official complaint. 

This was indeed a remarkable event, and I was as surprised as anyone 
that he had been deposed: for the munshi also happened to be the headman 
(the Patel), the most powerful and feared individual in the village who 
was, in a sense, above the law. For years, villagers had been discontented 
with the Patel’s behaviour, which was allowed to continue partly because 
it was thought to have been legitimised by the divine, and partly be- 
cause of his connections to powerful individuals outside the village. While 
the tendu committee officials in whose region the village lay had been 
aware of the Patel’s conduct, their hands had also been tied. For unless 
someone from the village registered an official complaint, members of 
this committee could do nothing about the situation. And the villagers 
had not dared complain because of the possible repercussions they would 
face. Moreover, it was said, there would have been no point: the receipt 
books were in the Patel’s control, and the alterations that he allegedly 
made to cover his deeds would serve to erase any written proof of the 
stolen bonuses. 

So why had control over the lucrative local venture been stripped from 
the most powerful and feared man in the village? To many villagers, the 
Patel’s dismissal as munshi appeared to be a straightforward sign that 
the fendu committee officials had finally found some sort of legal basis 
on which to act. But to the respected local elders and young men ‘in the 
know’, it was a sign that the Patel had lost his traditional authority, which 
was legitimised by and dependent upon his connection with the most 
powerful deity in the area. 

This article is about the transformation of traditional authority, and 
the role that the state, with the assistance of external sources of power, 
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plays in this process. Its chief objective is to provide an ethnographic 
examination of how traditional authority is locally constructed and repro- 
duced, and how modem state institutions and personne] are used to both 
legitimise and transform its existence. 

Unlike neighbouring villages where traditional authority has been 
diluted by local systems of governance (cf. Cohn 1987: 575-631), pol- 
itical authority in Mohanpur continues to be legitimised in ‘pre-modern’ 
terms (Chatterjee 1997: 295; see also Fuller and Harriss 2001: 24), remain- 
ing rooted in a single individual and bound to notions of divine legiti- 
macy. The ethnography described in this article depicts the transformation 
of this authority that takes place through a sort of ‘customary rebellion’ 
(Gluckman 1955, 1963). In the African context examined by Gluckman 
(1955: 28, 1963: 112), this is a rebellion which, while upholding the 
existing traditional order, draws its legitimacy from and seeks change 
through an appeal to custom. In such a context, disputes are about the 
distribution of power, not about the structure of the system itself, and the 
sanctity of kingship withstands the defects of the individual king (Sundar 
1997: 85). According to Guha (1989: 90), who examined traditionally 
sanctioned forms of resistance against unjust kings in the northern Indian 
kingdom of Tehri Garhwal, the origins of such customary rebellions stem 
from a perceived breach of covenant between ruler and ruled.° In 
Mohanpur, the particular breach revolved around the Patel’s violation of 
the cosmological and political limits of his power, and the rebellion 
brought about a change to the distribution of power. By analysing the 
situation that led to this rebellion, this article contributes to the wider 
ethnographic literature on the transformation of traditional authority.’ 

It is significant that the existence of traditional authority in Mohanpur 
required the state for both its legitimacy and its transformation, and a 
second objective of this article is to illuminate the processes by which 


6 Other scholars who have recently invoked the notion of ‘customary rebellion’ in 
the Indian context include Sundar (1997), who examined the 1876 Bastar rebellion and 
argued that it was intended to emphasise the divine function of kingship and demand 
that the raja fulfil his role (1997: 86). 

1 This has been one of the central issues animating the sociology of India for decades, 
and encompasses numerous features. Thess include the transformation brought to 
traditional forms of social and political organisation (including kingship) by electoral 
politics (Bailey 1963); the changes brought to tractional village structures through 
market forces and the creation of new power bases (Béteille 1965; Robinson 1988); and 
the decline of traditional rights and obligations of patronage by increasing government 
intervention (Breman 1974). While these scholars all focus on changes which brought 
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the state is experienced by local people (cf. Gupta 1995: 390). Recent 
anthropological literature has commented on the relative lack of attention 
to the state in ethnographic work (Brass 1997; Fuller and Bénéi 2001; 
Gupta 1995). While this article does not claim to be an ethnographic 
study of the state, it does offer a sense of the relationship that local people 
have with lower-level state officials. Commonly, Villagers have little regu- 
lar interaction with state personnel—such as the tendu committee offi- 
cials, the Patwari (land records official), and the police—which has not 
been mediated by or filtered through the authority of the Patel. As the 
ethnography will illustrate, far from being a ‘neutral arbiter of public 
interest’ (Fuller and Harriss 2001: 3), the state has thus served as an ef- 
fective tool to buttress the traditional authority of the Patel. 

Notwithstanding this scenario, the article sets out to examine the way 
in which an existing state structure (represented here by the tendu com- 
Inittee), with the assistance of a powerful external authority (in the form 
of the RSS), was actually utilised to challenge the Patel’s traditional 
base of authority. As such, this article contributes to the growing body of 
ethnographic literature on how the state-system is used to the advantage 
of local people (see Lerche 1995). It further suggests that the state is not 
a discrete entity acting outside the society, but is available to local people 
as a representative tool which can be used to enforce basic citizen’s Tights 
(see Fuller and Bénéf 2001; Gupta 1995; Spencer 1997). 

The final observation brought out in this article addresses the sig- 
nificant fact that the powerful ‘external authority’ happens to be the RSS, 
the most visible face of Hindu nationalism in this part of Chhattisgarh. 
Mitigating the ‘backwardness’ of tribal people is one of the objectives 
that has recently figured in the agenda of the RSS. While scholarly an- 
alysis of the origins and current manifestations of the Hindu nationalist 
movement is vast (see, for example, Basu et al. 1993; Jaffrelot 1993; 
Khilnani 1997; Nandy et al. 1995; van der Veer 1994), the available ma- 
terial fails to outline the precise manner by which Hindu nationalism is 
being introduced into non-urban, ‘backward’ areas. With few exceptions 


about a transformation of traditional authority, others look at how ‘true’ traditions were 
used to promote social reforms. For example, in Uberci’s (1996) edited collection on 
social reform, sexuality and the state, many authors talk about how traditional symbols 
of ‘motherhood’ were adopted, valorised and likened to ideals of nationhood. For other 
examples where traditional ‘motherhood’ and women’s symbols were used as reformist 
ideas, sco Forbes (1981), Kumar (1993), and Sangari and Vaid (1989). 
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(notably Hocking 1996; see also Froerer 2002), existing documentation 
typically restricts itself to the ‘social upliftment’ strategies being employed 
by the Sangh Parivar amongst adivasis (see Hansen 1999: 103-06; van 
der Veer 1994: 135-36). This article thus aims to shed light on at least 
one way in which Hindu nationalism is making inroads into this particular 
adivasi community, and to address the larger implications of this. 


I 
Geographical and social setting 


This article draws on research that was carried out between 1997 and 
1999 in Mohanpur, a village of roughly 900 located in one of the more 
densely forested districts of Chhattisgarh. At the time of my fieldwork, 
Chhattisgarh made up the eastern and south-eastern region of Madhya 
Pradesh. It became a state in November 2000, and currently boasts a 
population of nearly 21 million, three-quarters of whom dwell in rural 
areas (Chaudhuri 2001: 86). 

Today, 44 per cent of the state’s total land area is covered in forest, 
and timber accounts for around 40 per cent of the state’s total forest re- 
venue. More than 70 per cent of India's total production of tendu leaves, 
which are used to make bidis, come from the Chhattisgarh forests 
(Chaudhuri 2001: 86-88). Both the timber and the tendu industries, along 
with the collection and sale of minor forest produce such as mahua (used 
in the production of liquor), sal (extracted as a cooking oil) and lac (used 
to make bangles), serve to supplement the incomes of the majority of the 
state’s five million adivasi people who are concentrated in the forested 
areas.* 

Like many adivasi communities in this part of India, Mohanpur is 
geographically cut off from the urban mainstream due to thick jungle 
and inaccessible roads. The 40-km distance to the nearest city and district 
headquarters is thought by local people to be quite far. Most villagers, 
who ear their livelihoods through a combination of rice-cultivation and 
the collection and sale of non-timber forest products, have never made 
the five-hour joumey into the city. Due to the lack of electricity, there is 
little regular access to ‘popular’ Indian or Hindu culture via television 


' See the Chhattisgarh state government’s website at www.chhattisgarb.nic.in for 
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and other media. This relative geographical and cultural distance from 
the Hindu mainstream contributes to the general ‘backwardness’ of the 
village and surrounding area. 

The village, with a population of 893, spread across 165 households, 
is three-quarters Hindu and one-quarter Christian.? The Hindus are div- 
ided into three adivasi groups, the Ratiya Kanwar, the Majhuar, and the 
Dudh Kanwar, and four non-adivasi groups, namely the Yadav, Panika, 
Chohan and Chowk/Lohar, the Christians are all Oraon adivasis. All 
local people speak Chetriboli, a dialect of Chhattisgarhi, although the 
Oraons speak Kurukh amongst themselves. !° 

The local caste hierarchy, which follows the same order listed above, 
is Visible in terms of rules of commensality.!! The four high castes (Ratiya 
_ Kanwar, Majhuar, and Dudh Kanwar, along with the Yadav) indulge in 
the ‘symmetrical exchange’ of food and drink (see Parry 1979: 97). None 
of these castes, however, takes food from any Village ‘low castes’ (Panika, 
Chohan, Chowk/Lohar), although all low castes can take food from high 
castes. Moreover, no Hindu castes will take food from the Christian 
Oraons. With respect to the public expression of relations between specific 
caste communities (samaj), such prescriptions are ‘founded on an ideol- 
ogy of pollution’ (ibid.: 101), and strictly enforced and respected by the 
caste communities as a whole. Amongst individuals, however, such rules 
are liberally but quietly broken, with high castes frequently sharing meals 
and drink with their low-caste friends. 


’ Religious affiliation does play an important role in the wider ethnic 
between the local Hindus and the Christians, and is also a significant factor in the attention 
paid by the RSS to the village (see Froerer 2002). However, this is a soparete issuc 
which I will not address in this article. 

1° In the area where I conducted my fieldwork, a mix of Hindi, Chetriboli, 
Chhattisgarhi and Kurukh is spoken. Standard Hindi is used in schools and by government 
and church officiats, whereas Chetriboli, Chhattisgarhi and Kurukh are spoken in the 
village. Kurukh is a Dravidian-based language spoken by the Oraons, and has no relation 


a dialect of Chhattisgarhi. For more detail on how language is factored into the ethnic 
relationship between the Kurukh-speaking Orsons and the non-Kurukh speaking Hindus, 
see Froerer 2002. 

l! The ranking of local groups does not follow the mainstream caste hierarchies 
found in other parts of India (cf. Singh 1993). Like Mayer’s study of caste hierarchy in 
the central Indian village of Rajkheri (1996: 34-35), this ranking represents the broad 
consensus of villagers and is based on local norms of pollution and untouchability, 
which revolve most visibly around rules of commensality. 
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There is a great deal of ritual and economic interdependence among 
the Hindu castes. For example, members of the Ratiya Kanwar high caste 
are responsible for officiating at all ritual events, whereas lower castes 
are responsible for the polluting jobs of playing the leather drums 
(Chohan) or cleaning up after the ritual (Panika). In traditional occu- 
pational fashion, members of the Yadav caste take care of cattle herding; 
the Chohan families are responsible for goat herding; and the Chowk/ 
Lohar caste see to the blacksmith needs of the village (see Singh 1993). 

In contrast to the situation within the Hindu community, there is a 
relative absence of ritual and economic interdependence between the 
Hindus and the Christian Oraons. The latter as a whole serve no specific 
ritual or economic role for the former, although individual exceptions 
include the sole Oraon woman who is occasionally called by Ratiya 
Kanwar households to assist in the birth of a child, and those members 
of the Oraon community who sell alcohol and act as moneylenders to 
the Hindus. Both communities occasionally participate in communal 
labour activities sponsored by the other, however, and all castes attend 
each others’ marriage and funeral celebrations. 

It is important to note that, while implicated in the lives of all local 
people, the issues brought out in this article largely reflect the dominance 
and perspective of the Ratiya Kanwars. As will become clear, reasons 
for this revolve around the fact that it is the Ratiya Kanwars who have 
historically controlled and continue to dictate most ritual and political 
affairs of local concern.“ 

The local dominance of this caste is largely due to a combination of 
high-~caste rank, ‘first settler’ status and landownership.'"* They have 
resided in this area ‘for nine or ten generations’ and comprise nearly half 
of the village population. The rest of the Hindu castes migrated to the 
area between two and four generations ago, ‘in search of land and work’. 
The Oraons, all Catholics, arrived in the area from a neighbouring district 
one generation ago and are presently the second-largest caste in the 
village. They, like their predecessors, came in search of land, and were 
given permission by the Ratiya Kanwars to settle in the area. 


u Cf. Sundar (1997), who describes a similar scenario with respect to the continuing 
dominance exercised in matters social, political and economic by membera of the perma 
or founding lineage in ber anthro-historical study of south Bastar, Chhattisgarh. 

D These features of local dominance ran parallel to those outlined by Srinivas (1959): 
combining numerical strength, economic and political power, and ntual status. For more 
discussion on ‘caste dominance’, see also Dube (1968). 
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As the founding group, the Ratiya Kanwars have superior rights to 
the land in comparison to later immigrants. Moreover, leading members 
of the village council (panchayat) are all Ratiya Kanwars and most villages 
in the surrounding area have Ratiya Kanwar men as both their political 
and spiritual heads. Locally, the village headman (the Patel) and priest 
(the Baiga), along with leading elders and other members of the village 
council, traditionally and curreatly come from this caste. 

The political and economic status enjoyed by the Ratiya Kanwars is 
augmented by the divine legitimacy that they derive from local deities, 
all of whom have their own distinctive identities, indicated by names 
and roles, or the space and territory in which they reside. These include 
the house and village deities, along with the jungle deities that belong to 
the land and subsist off whichever human community happens to live in 
their vicinity. The jungle deities control the area surrounding their sacred 
space or devras, and own the agricultural yields and forest produce that 
are harvested from this area. If humans trespass into or take any produce 
from their territory without permission, or if they disturb the resident 
deity outside of designated ‘safe’ times, then they risk the deity’s revenge, 
which can include crop failure, serious illness, or even death. 

The majority of these beings are the ritual responsibility of the Ratiya 
Kanwars who, as the owners of most of the land on which the deities 
have their devras, have special mediation powers and obligations, and 
refer to themselves as the dev ki adhikari, the deities’ patrons or servants.” 
Carrying out the ritual and physical obligations that accompany the title 
of adhikari is a mixed blessing. While ritual and social status are high, 
possible harmful consequences are also great. If the adhikari fails to 
perform a mandatory village ritual, the costs for which he alone must 
bear, then his family is held responsible and will be inflicted with the 
wrath of the resident deity. 

While the dominance of the Ratiya Kanwars is connected to the trad- 
ition and status that come from being the ‘sons of the soil’ (Weiner 1978), 
it has more recently been reinforced by the growing influence of members 
of its younger, more educated generation. Amongst this younger gen- 
eration is a group of seven young men who are all married and in their 
twenties or thirties. Landed and literate, these young men enjoy immense 


M In his discussion of forests and pastoral deities in Maharashtra, Sonthetmer (1989) 
observes that the arrival of a group in a village is often referred to as the coming of their 
deities to the village (cf. Sundar 1997: 25). As noted by Sundar in a separate publication, 
In some respects, whoever brought or ‘owned’ the gods, owned and managed the land 
(2002: 176). 
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respect from both village elders and the lay public alike. Raj, the RSS 
activist who lives in the city, along with his two brothers—a local 
shopkeeper and the village ‘doctor’—act as the unofficial leaders of this 
younger generation of Ratiya Kanwars, and consequently the Hindu com- 
munity as a whole. The occupational interests of these men regularly take 
them outside the village where, accompanied by other members of the 
group, they interact with people from other villages and the city. Tales 
of their excursions are looked upon as exciting, if not exotic, by the ma- 
jority of local people, whose own forays outside of the village do not 
normally extend beyond the 15 or 20 km range within which their affines 
reside. The group’s access to the outside world has conferred upon them 
a type of social status which, when combined with their position a8 mem- 
bers of the dominant local caste, makes them very influential. 

Another factor that contributes to the influence of this younger gen- 
eration of Ratiya Kanwars is the access and affiliation that this group has 
to the RSS. It is this group that regularly attends the training meetings 
conducted locally on a weekly or fortnightly basis by the RSS, led by 
Raj or one of the other visiting RSS cadres. Members of the group also 
assist the RSS in other activities (such as organising a local celebration 
to mark International Women’s Day), and some are occasionally taken 
to spend time with Raj in the RSS-sponsored ashram in the city. This 
group is, in part, the vehicle responsible for facilitating the local ‘inclusion 
strategies’ being implemented by the RSS (cf. Froerer 2002). The manner 
in which they act as the instrumental ‘bridge’ (Bailey 1963: 251) between 
the lay village public and the RSS will be taken up later. 


II 
The Ratiya Kanwars and divine authority 


The origins of Ratiya Kanwar and, by extension, the Patel’s authority, 
revolve around a particular narrative which dates back to the arrival of 
the first Ratiya Kanwar ancestor and continues to constitute relations of 
political and ritual dominance (see Gilsenan 1996: xii). The story goes 
that shortly after the first two Ratiya Kanwar families arrived in this area 


3 Tt is at the fortnightly training meetings that these young men are taught about 
RSS aims and Hindutva ideology. The ideological message of these mectings is summed 
up as follows: ‘Hindus alone constitute the Indian nation, since they are the original 
inhabitants and sole creators of its society and culture. Hinduism is uniquely tolerant, 
and hence superior to any other faith, but its tolerance has often been mistaken for 
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and began working the land at the base of a small mountain, a senior 
male family member suddenly died. The nervous survivors decided to 
request special protection from their ancestor deities in the form of a 
blood sacrifice. As the sacred drum (nissan) announced the start of the 
puja, a powerful local deity suddenly descended upon and possessed 
Moharsai, the seniormost family member and the primary ancestor 
through whom all local Ratiya Kanwars trace their lineage. This deity 
immediately announced that he was the ‘Big God’ (bara dev), Kaleshar: 
the chief of all deities (dev ka mukhia), whose power exceeded that of 
even the most powerful village deity, Thakurdev.'* He revealed that he 
was angry because the Ratiya Kanwars had trespassed onto his grounds 
and cultivated within his territory without requesting permission. In return 
for this transgression, he had taken the life of their male relative. Now 
that he had exacted his revenge, he had come to inform the surviving 
Ratiya Kanwars that he and his entourage of junior deities and demons 
who assisted him in ruling over the area were in need of them for their 
survival. It had been some time since any humans had inhabited the area, 
and it was from humans that their sustenance in the form of ritual offerings 
came.'’ Kaleshar offered protection to the community if the Ratiya 
Kanwars agreed to remain in the area. In return, he requested that they 
shift away from this particular place near the mountain, and that they 
sacrifice a buffalo to him every twenty years. 


weakness. The Hindu nation has been repeatedly conquered by aliens, particularly 
Muslims and thea the Christian British, and must acquire strength through RSS sangathan 
to counter all present and future threats’ (Basu et al. 1993: 37). 

* According to André Béteille (personal correspondence, March 1999), Kaleshar is 
another name for Shiva, or a reincarnation/godling of Shiva. However, when I enquired 
as to whether this was the case locally, I was given a resounding ‘no’ by the Patel and 
Baiga, and reminded that Shiva resides in the village in another form, Mahadev. The 
alleged connection between Kaleshar and Shiva becomes even more Interesting when 
we consider that Ganra, the primary festival in the village that celebrates the marriage 
between Shiva and Parvati, is also that in which Kaleshar’s power and involvement in 
Village affairs is most publicly reaffirmed. 

D The issue of divine needs varies in both theory and practice. Eck (1981: 37), for 
example, asserts that ntual offerings are not a god’s necessity, but shaped by human 
ideas of honouring guests. Fuller (1992: 69-72) concurs, but states that the issue is 
more complicated, At one level ıs the view that while deities do not actually need offerings 
and services, they must be worshipped as if they do. At another level is the position that 
deities not only need the offerings rendered to them in the form of puja, but that they 
actually suffer if such offerings are not provided. According to my informants, Kaleshar 
is clearly a case of the latter: he needs propitiation and blood offerings. 
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The mountain range that surrounds Kaleshar’s devras, which is report- 
edly rich with a variety of forest produce and game, is off-limits to people 
except during ritual occasions. Although this applies specifically to the 
area around Kaleshar’s devras, the general rule of respect for the forest 
extends to the land surrounding the entire village, for the whole area is 
said to be Kaleshar’s territory, carefully looked after by him and his 
demon sentinels. Stories of past illnesses and deaths attributed to know- 
ingly or unknowingly invoking the Big God’s wrath by ignoring these 
rules were frequently narrated to me by local people. 

Villagers fear this deity more than any other supernatural being, al- 
though he can be a very generous god if his rules are observed and regular 
propitiation takes place. Indeed, his powers seem to be infinite: “anything 
is possible’, I was often told by my informants, if you have Kaleshar on 
your side. This extends to non-Mohanpur residents as well, as exemplified 
when a candidate for the 1999 state legislature, named Nankiram, came 
to the village canvassing for votes. He happened to be a member of the 
Ratiya Kanwar caste from another village, and one of the local elders in- 
formed him that he would receive more votes if he pledged a goat offering 
to Kaleshar. (He made the offering—efter the election, which he won.) 

In addition to being the primary divine source of dominance for the 
Ratiya Kanwars as a whole, it is this particular deity from whom the 
person who approximates the figure of the king, the Patel (a hereditary 
life post passed down to the eldest son), receives divine authority to rule 
over his subjects.'* The relationship between the headman and Kaleshar 
was cemented when Kaleshar first introduced himself to the Ratiya 
Kanwars and possessed the clan leader, Moharsai. Every village headman 
since then has, by virtue of occupying the post, fulfilled the role of 
Kaleshar’s ‘representative on earth’ (Fuller 1992: 106). 

It has long been argued that public rituals are the most prevalent way 
in which authority is legitimated in traditional societies (see Bloch 1989; 
Kertzer 1988: 37; Leach 1954: 15), and the authority of the person who 
holds the post of Patel is most elaborately manifested during two such 
rituals: the annual Gaura festival, which is a public celebration of the 
marriage between Mahadev (Shiva) and Gauri Rani (Parvati); and the 
buffalo sacrifice every twenty years called Mahaseva, which enacts and 
re-validates the historical agreement between Kaleshar and the village’s 
founding father, Moharsai. As long as the ruling headman looks after 


4 For an extensive review of the literature on ‘divine kingship’, see Feeley-Hamik 
(1985); cf. also Fuller (1992: Ch. 5) and Guha (1989). 
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Kaleshar's upkeep in ordinary and twenty-year pujas and ensures that 
his devras is respected, then the ruling deity will continue to give legiti- 
macy to the Patel and protection to his village.’ It is at these two rituals 
that the acting Patel is transformed, through possession, into his supernat- 
ural counterpart, Kaleshar; and it is here, when Kaleshar begins to speak 
through him, issuing warnings, making demands, or simply reaffirming 
past promises, that the Patel’s authority and position in the eyes of the 
public as ruler of the village appears to be completely validated.” 


m 
The Patel and traditional authority 


While all headmen have been accorded an important association with 
this deity, the current Patel has enjoyed a more privileged relationship 
with Kaleshar than any headman before him. He was directly chosen by 
Kaleshar for the post when he was first possessed by the Big God as a 
young boy of 12 during a major public ritual, a mark of honour and indi- 
cation that he was somehow special. This tribute was even more signifi- 
cant because he was not actually in line to inherit the position of village 
headman; his paternal uncle was the acting Patel at the time, and the po- 
sition should rightfully have gone to this man’s son, Babulal. But because 
Babulal was a toddler at the time of his father’s premature death, the 
reins passed to his older cousin, the current Patel. Two Gandhel?! elders 
who had witnessed the Patel’s childhood possession told me that the 
moment Kaleshar descended on him they knew that one day he would 
become Patel—in spite of the fact that it wasn’t meant to happen in the 
hereditary scheme of things. His elevation to the office some two decades 
later was seen as a product of divine desire. 


!9 As is often the case where ritual convention is concerned, there is a difference here 
between orthodoxy and orthopraxy. The ectual performance of these rituals is often 
more sporadic, spanning between 15 and 30 yoars for the Mahaseva celebrations, and 
occasionally skipping one to three years for the Gaura festival. Reasons for this are 
invariably practical, and relate to the villagers’ inability to collectively sponsor the costly 
rituals. For more discussion on the (irregular propitiatlon of deities, see Puller (1992). 

* There is a vast anthropological literature on spirit possession. For specifically 
South Asian examples, see Srnivas (1965 [1952]), Gough (1959), and Stirrat (1992). 

1 Gandhel is the most powerful clan (from which the Patel and the Baiga hail) within 
the Ratiya Kanwar caste. Members of this clan, as in other Ratiya Kanwar clans, normally 
peivilege their caste identity over their clan identity. 
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Because the current Patel’s access to and legitimacy from Kaleshar 
dates back to this childhood possession, his authority is superior to that 
of previous village headmen. Indeed, he seems to have used his connec- 
tion to Kaleshar to advance his agenda and facilitate acceptance of his 
decisions. One such occasion occurred halfway through my fieldwork 
when the then Baiga, the village priest, died after a short illness and a 
new one had to be installed in his place. Like the position of Patel, this is 
a hereditary office and should rightfully have gone to the eldest son of 
the deceased Baiga. But the Patel had a dream in which Kaleshar appeared 
and told him that the deceased Baiga’s brother (a man considered by his 
own family to be weak in character and therefore easily controlled by 
the Patel), and not his son, should take over the ritual reins. 

This dream should have been sufficient to legitimise the Patel’s choice 
of Baiga, for dreams, along with possession, are considered to be one of 
the primary media for acquiring divine knowledge and receiving divine 
affirmation.” But there was still a great deal of dissent over the decision, 
particularly from the deceased Baiga’s own family. The eldest son and 
rightful heir to the priestly throne was no ally of the Patel, having come 
into conflict with him in the past over a land dispute. The family’s outrage 
spilled over into the rest of the village, and there was talk of boycotting 
the Patel’s choice. Dissent finally subsided when the public puja to for- 
mally install the new Baiga was held. This was when Kaleshar made a 
surprise visit and immediately possessed the Patel, reaffirming his choice 
of Baiga and sending a message to the public that the Patel was, through 
his legitimising supernatural authority, in charge, and that his choice 
was divinely validated. 

As is evident, this particular Patel’s power is ‘locked into beliefs about 
the derivation and maintenance of that power’ (Obeyesekere 1992: 161). 
His power is as much related to divine authority, indicated by Kaleshar’s 
choice, as it is to people’s beliefs about and acknowledgement of that 
authority. All elders, including those who are much the Patel’s senior, 
agree that the knowledge the Patel receives through dreams and posses- 
sion, from Kaleshar as well as from other local deities and ancestor spirits, 
far exceeds that of others in the village. 


2 The power of dreams is also illustrated in the context of local healers, who receive 
much of their knowledge and instruction from dreams. As we will see below, dreams are 
also viewed as warning signs (in cases of oncoming illness), or as signs of divine 
instruction or permission. See Sargent and Johnson (1996: 116), who talk about the 
recruitment of traditional healers through ‘divine selection’, or dreams. 
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The Patel sometimes flaunts his superiority, as when he claims that 
the reason he is in control of major rituals such as the annual Gaura fes- 
tival is because he is the ‘only one who understands everything’ and 
who is capable of physically and ritually guiding the proceedings. He 
extends this superiority over the village Baiga, for whom rituals and 
the worship of village deities are supposed to be a ‘special province’ 
(Babb 1975: 199). The Patel’s regular interference (by, for example, 
dictating the time and sequence of a ritual) in what was rightfully the 
Baiga’s domain caused a great deal of animosity between them. And the 
new Baiga confessed to me more than once his reservations about his 
ability to carry out his priestly duties. Indeed, during my time in the 
village, he consulted the Patel for virtually every ritual occasion that 
required his leadership—not only for the requisite permission to hold 
the ritual at a particular time, but also for vital instruction on its per- 
formance. 

In short, under the auspices of divine legitimation, the Patel had regu- 
larly interfered with the duties of the deceased Baiga. And, against trad- 
ition, the Patel personally chose and installed the new Baiga, for the 
purpose, according to public opinion, of appropriating the Baiga’s spir- 
itual authority and controlling him. In spite of the fact that the Patel’s 
choice was publicly legitimised by Kaleshar, there was a sense of outrage 
that the rights of the traditional heir to the spiritual throne had been 
usurped by the Patel’s intervention. 


IV 
The Patel and secular authority 


The Patel’s power is further buttressed by his political power and juridical 
authority, which are both nearly absolute. It is he, and not the elected 
leader of the village council, who officiates at local council meetings; it 
is to him, privately or publicly, that villagers turn for the airing and settle- 
ment of local disputes; and it is his word and decisions which are final in 
these disputes. The Patel, in other words, is in possession of the local 
‘capital of authority’ (Bourdieu 1977: 40) which enables him to dictate, 
determine and define the parameters of his power. 

It is unusual for a single caste to be in effective control of a village, 
much less to have a scenario in which this kind of authority exists in 
such an all-encompassing form and is possessed by a single individual 
(cf. Mendelsohn 1993: 810-11). Typically, the power of a village headman 
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is diffused, and authority is shared between a group of ‘big men’ who 
normally come from the dominant caste or a group of high castes and sit 
on the village council, the panchayat (cf. Mayer 1960). In recent decades, 
the old village council has been replaced with a state-administered system 
of self-government (gram sabha).” Indeed, in other neighbouring vil- 
lages it is the head of this body (the sarpanch) who has greater power 
than the Patel. In an action ‘combining the modern as well as the old 
order’ (Mendelsohn 1993: 827), some traditional village headmen might 
become elected sarpanch and retain a dominant and official voice in 
juridical matters. In Mohanpur, although the current Patel himself has 
never been elected, his authority nonetheless surpasses that of the local 
sarpanch. 

The Patel’s relative economic prosperity and visible material wealth 
also serves to reaffirm his political and ritual legitimacy. He owns the 
largest and most fertile tracts of agricultural land and claims the choicest 
sections of forest land. With the exception of one other Gandhe! land- 
owner, no other villager produces a surplus of agricultural or forest pro- 
duce on the same scale as the Patel. Most locals, to the contrary, fall 
short of their basic subsistence needs and have to supplement their yields 
with other income-generating activities, or go into occasional debt by 
mortgaging their land or livestock. The Patel’s landed and harvested 
wealth contributes to the accumulation of other assets, including a large 
amount of livestock and a recently acquired diesel-powered threshing 
machine. His income from legitimate agricultural and forest resources is 
augmented by certain nefarious activities, such as the pilfering of tendu 
bonuses. Finally, he allegedly pockets the fines intended for the village 
coffers and imposed by the village council upon individuals who indulge 
in various forms of social misconduct. 

The Patel’s connection to persons who hold external power, namely 
local-level state officials, not only impairs the access to but also sometimes 
controls the relationship that other members of the local community have 
with these authorities (Mendelsohn 1993: 832). A good illustration of 
this is the relationship that the Patel has with the Patwari, a government- 
appointed official in charge of the land records of eight or nine local- 
area Villages. Although he has an ‘office’ in a village some 15 km away, 
due to time and distance-related constraints, local people generally meet 
the Patwari when he makes one of his twice-yearly visits to the village 


n Ses Puller (1992: 139-40), Majumdar (1958: 99), Sharma (1978: 118) and Srinivas 
(1969 [1955]). 
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and sets up a temporary office in the home of the Patel for two or three 
days. This arrangement, an example of the ‘blurred boundaries’ between 
the state and society discussed by Gupta (1995), allows the Patel to have 
privileged access to the Patwari and to control the access that local people 
have to him. Ordinary people, in other words, have little opportunity to 
meet the Patwari in a context outside the purview of the Patel. 

While the official fees for the Patwari’s services are very nominal, he 
commonly demands extra ‘fees’ (a bribe), for performing any of the routine, 
duties for which he is given a salary by the government. Such bribes are 
enforced by and shared with the Patel, the only other person who is 
aware of the exact nature of local village landholding. This knowledge 
allows the Patel to make his own threats against local people, many of 
whom are ignorant about the extent of their own landholding. The au- 
thority that the Patel gains from access to officials is both real and sym- 
bolic. In one instance he successfully demanded that the Patwari not 
change a particular name on a land record. This helped to reinforce vil- 
lagers’ assumptions that he could (and would) use such power in the future. 

_The Patel’s local authority has been further legitimised by power 
emanating from outside the village. It is the Patel whom other outside 
authorities like the District Collector and the police make their primary 
contact when they have official business in the village. For example, 
pension payments and school scholarships are issued by district officials 
to the Patel, who is known to charge the rightful recipient an ‘issuing 
fee’ for their distribution. Subsidised rice allotted through the free school- 
lunch programme is also distributed to and controlled by the Patel, who 
keeps the inevitable surplus for himself. And the Patel has final decision- 
making powers over the appointment of local government-salaried pos- 
itions, such as the forest guard assistant, the anganwadi (nursery teacher), 
and the school teacher. Currently, the former two posts are held by his 
son and daughter-in-law, respectively, and the school teacher had to pay 
a ‘fee’ of Rs 10,000 to the Patel for her appointment. 

The Patel is also informed of people who are under suspicion for a 
particular crime, and if the incident is not taken care of (by payment of a 
bribe) through the auspices of the Patel, then the individual is summoned 
to the local police station (thana) 20 km away. One incident during my 
fieldwork concerned three local men who were accused of provoking 
the suicide of another local man. The Patel talked to the police on their 
behalf and the three were let off after paying Rs 500 each to the police 
and Rs 100 to the Patel. 
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Finally, as a Congress Party supporter, the Patel hosts visiting MLA 
candidates and is normally the main recipient of bribes from such people. 
He is also responsible for delivering local votes to the Congress Party 
candidates, and he is known to use his knowledge and connections to the 
Patwari to manipulate the outcome of local elections by threatening vil- 
lagers with the loss of their land if the proper candidate did not win. 
Again, the fact that he has no legal power to do so does not matter to 
local people; merely believing that he could is enough to sway their vote. 

The bribes and relationships in which the Patel engages are nothing 
unique to this area; they are part of a wider ‘system of corruption’ des- 
cribed by Gupta (1995) in which local superiors are also implicated. 
Lower-level officials like the Patwari are indeed only one link in a chain 
of corrupt practices that extends beyond the apex of state organisations 
and revolves, as we saw with the example of the MLA candidate, Nankiram, 
around electoral politics (ibid.: 384). 

In short, while such dominance at the village level, as Mendelsohn 
(1993: 833) argues, may have waned in other parts of India, the Patel’s 
traditional authority has been buttressed not only by his economic wealth 
but by his control over the local panchayat, by his juridical power, and 
by authority figures and power emanating from the state. Ordinary people’s 
experience of and access to the latter have been dictated by the Patel to 
such an extent that, in some ways, the state is subordinated to the Patel 
(see Mendelsohn 1993).™ 

It is not without good reason, then, that both supporters and detract- 
ors refer to the Patel in private as Raja, the king. On the one hand, they 
respect him because he is the village headman, whose continuing legit- 
imacy, displayed by his ritual, political and economic dominance, is sup- 
ported by the ruling deity. Whenever anyone is summoned to come before 
him (myself included), they drop whatever work they are doing and rush 
off immediately, out of fear and deference for their leader. But they also 
despise him. He is known to be a corrupt, selfish man who has a “bad 
character’ and misbehaves with people. Villagers’ fear of the Patel’s short 
temper and strong fist is illustrated in the many stories about how he 
beats people who try to cross him. Their fear also translates into a relation- 
ship of dependence for, as one of the wealthiest men in the village, the 
Patel is in a position to threaten, help or withhold vital material resources 
from villagers in need. 


™ See Cohn (1987: 631-757) for a similar discussion of the power of the village 
headman. 
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Given such an unusual situation, in which authority is concentrated in 
the hands of one individual, it puzzled me for a long while why people 
continued to publicly support the Patel. I knew that the majority of them, 
including members of his own family, feared and loathed him, and al- 
though his access to powerful external people could help to explain some 
of his invulnerability, certainly there were enough villagers to get a faction 
together and challenge some of his decisions. 

As Pardo argues (2000: 6-7), conceptions of legitimacy do not have a 
separate existence isolated from other social processes: they are culturally 
constructed, and contextually significant. The local context in which the 
Patel continued to enjoy support and legitimacy—even when he was in- 
dulging in bad or corrupt behaviour—was through his access to and 
continuing approval from the most powerful cosmological authority. Very 
simply, people did not dare cross the Patel because of the legitimacy he 
received from Kaleshar. And Kaleshar’s continued approval of the Patel’s 
behaviour was evidenced by the latter’s unremitting local power, his ex- 
ternal connections and increasing wealth. In short, and notwithstanding 
his far-reaching sources of external authority, it is the authority that the 
Patel receives from Kaleshar’s divine legitimacy that remains primary 
here. As Kaleshar is leader of the deities, I was told, so the Patel 1s leader 
of the people; they are ‘as one’. 

The Patel’s connection with Kaleshar is a manifestation of something 
that has always existed, and has a continuity that will extend beyond the 
current Patel and is vested in the position itself (cf. Bloch 1989: 66-80). 
He occupies a post which links him to the historical reign of previous 
local kings and therefore directly to the founding father himself. In this 
respect, the hereditary position of the Patel is a classic example of Weber's 
traditional authority, where leaders are designated by traditional rules 
and status (1978 [1922]: 226). The rules in this particular case are in the 
form of a three-tiered hierarchy of authority in which the Patel is the pivotal 
factor: Kaleshar rules over the people, by giving authority to the Patel; 
and the people show respect for Kaleshar, by giving obedience to the 
Patel. 

The current Patel’s authority goes beyond the continuity vested in the 
position itself, however, for having been chosen to ascend to the local 
throne by Kaleshar, he enjoys a degree of power which sets him apart 
from individuals who occupied the post before him. The Patel’s traditional 
authority, augmented by the divinely-ordained charismatic authority 
bestowed upon him when he was a boy, thus appears to be doubly potent: 
villagers are obligated to him not only because he is the person who 
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happens to hold the office of traditional leader, but because the primary 
legitimating authority personally appointed him, as a child, to that very 
office. It is the combination of these two forms of authority, inextricably 
linked to the Patel’s proximity to Kaleshar, that has allowed him the 
unusual dominance he has enjoyed since he ascended to the throne over 
two decades ago. And the power that derives from his position as Patel 
has been augmented by the secular power that emanates from outside of 
the village. 

So what happened to the Patel’s hold on the ‘capital of authority’? 
How could one so powerful, whose actions were regularly vindicated by 
the support of his supernatural benefactor—the only being that people 
feared more than the Pate] himself—have suddenly been dismissed from 
the most lucrative post in the village? 

What is important here is that the Patel’s primary source of local legit- 
imacy is not, to borrow from Leach (1983: 76), a remote god, whose au- 
thority is off-limits to all but himself, who happens to be, in effect, the 
chief-priest of the village. At one level, there is nothing remote at all 
about Kaleshar or any other local deity who regularly interferes in the 
lives of their human subjects through illness, dreams, and possession. 
The fact that members of the local ruling caste are descendants of the 
same founding father and original link to Kaleshar means that they all 
have some hereditary connection with, and therefore access to, the latter’s 
divine power. The dominant tradition, in other words, possessed a certain 
openness that allowed for resistance (see Guha 1989: 98). The Patel’s 
assertion that he was the only one who had the authority to act on behalf 
of the divine—that he was the primary vessel in whom Kaleshar had 
vested all ritual knowledge—indicated that he did not believe that others 
in his caste also had access to this same authority. And while the Patel’s 
proximity to divine authority gave him a monopoly over status and power, 
it was precisely this same proximity that made him vulnerable to those 
who also claimed access to the divine. 

In our three-tiered hierarchy of authority, the Patel in the middle could 
not maintain his traditional authority over the people below without the 
assumption of sole legitimacy from above. And while the Patel has 
enjoyed privileged access to this divine legitimacy, he is worthy of 
obedience from the people only if, as Weber (1978 [1922]: 226) says, he 
observes the traditional limits of power, or obeys the ‘customary rules’ 
preserved by the historical tradition (Bourdieu 1977: 16). Moreover, since 
the Patel ascended to the throne from two avenues of authority, he is 
obligated to remain within the boundaries of both. This means that if he 
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either steps beyond the limits of his traditional authority, or if he fails to 
aid his subjects and appears to be deserted by the source of his divine 
authority, then his divinity will be fractured (Sundar 1997: 85), legit- 
imacy will be withdrawn and, in the classic formulation of Gluckman 
(1955, 1963), customary rebellion will be allowed to take place. 


y 
The challenge to traditional authority 


This is precisely what happened, as signified by the Patel being dismissed 
from his duties as munshi in the manner described at the beginning of 
this article. The trouble began with the illness of Durga, the Patel’s daughter- 
in-law and mother of his only grandsons. Early on in my fieldwork, 
Durga suffered from an infected lesion, the latest in a six-week spell of 
bad health, which had begun with the onset of minor aches and culminated 
in a ten-day period of high fever and delirium. My naive suggestion to 
the Patel that perhaps his daughter-in-law should see a doctor was met 
with the response that the infection was not a case of simple illness, treat- 
able by doctors and injections, but was supernatural, caused by her hus- 
band’s (the Patel’s eldest son) neglect in propitiating Kaleshar during a 
minor house puja. In revenge, Kaleshar had become angry and threat- 
ened to take Durga’s life. Only the combined divination efforts of local 
healers and the promise of an offering of nine goats had saved her from 
certain death. 

The Patel’s explanation was common enough, as far as local beliefs 
about disease go. Indeed, the majority of supernaturally-caused illnesses 
are due to minor infractions such as trespassing onto sacred grounds or 
neglecting deities during puja, as in Durga’s case. For such transgressions, 
the promise of a coconut and one or two fowls or, at most, a single goat, 
will usually suffice to make amends with the affronted deity. But in 
Durga’s case, Kaleshar would not relent until he had extracted a promise 
of an extraordinary number of blood offerings, the likes of which are 
reserved for an annual festival like Gaura wherein all families share the 
cost. Strange, I thought, that such a demand was made for a relatively 
minor infraction. 

Months later, long after Durga had recovered, I was told the ‘real’ 
version of her illness by a man named Prakash, the Patel’s first cousin 
and close ally. This is aman whom some consider to be second in power 
and authority in the village, but whose affinity for alcohol sometimes 
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diminishes this respect. Durga’s illness was indeed caused by the vengeful 
Kaleshar, I was told, but not for a minor propitiatory neglect. Kaleshar 
was angry with the Patel himself, for his bad ways and disrespect for the 
villagers and the surrounding forestland—Kaleshar’s land. As punishment 
and warning to the Patel to mend his ways, Kaleshar had made Durga, a 
valued daughter-in-law, gravely ill. 

Prakash's ‘real reason’ was revealed to the healers who attended to 
Durga during the divination ritual that saved her life. The healers, all 
respected elders in the village, didn’t tell the Patel about Kaleshar's true 
revelations because they feared punishment for what would certainly be 
interpreted as insubordination. The Patel couldn’t possibly be told that 
his benefactor was angry with him; for he and Kaleshar were as one. In 
any case, one healer told me, the Patel would hardly believe them, for 
Kaleshar doesn’t ordinarily appear to healers. 

According to Prakash, whom the healers did tell, Kaleshar was refert- 
ing specifically to the Patel’s practice of pocketing the tendu bonuses. 
Recall that tendu leaf collection, along with legal ownership of 
agricultural and forest land, is locally understood to be (and is in fact) an 
‘intermediate’ zone of authority that falls rightfully within the operating 
sphere of government-appointed officials, such as the Patwari or the tendu 
committee (cf. Guha 1989: 91). This zone is, in other words, technically 
off-limits to the specific form of ritual authority held and claimed by the 
Patel, I was told by several different individuals, including my friend 
Pradeep (Prakash’s nephew), Sanjay (another relation of the Patel) and 
Naka Sahab (the local forest guard), unless there is a genuine case of 
overlap, such as if someone wishes to cultivate in Kaleshar’s grounds. 
But stealing people’s bonuses, or threatening them with land seizure if 
they do not vote for the proper candidate, is clearly not within his zone 
of authority and is, moreover, considered to be morally wrong. 

And this is precisely where the Patel overstepped his boundaries in 
exploiting his position and the legitimising force behind it. He shouldn't 
have used his connections to Kaleshar for his own corrupt purposes, I 
was told; he shouldn’t even be interfering in what is rightfully the Baiga’s 
realm, Prakash further complained, referring to the appointment of the 
new Baiga several months earlier; and he definitely shouldn’t use Kaleshar 
to extend his authority over people with respect to land- and forest-related 
issues. When I asked if the Patel actually used Kaleshar’s name in making 
these threats, I was told that he did not. But he had no need to use Kaleshar’s 
name, because they are ‘as one’ (anusar). He need not use the name, in 
other words, because the authority behind his position, and the tradition 
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behind that authority, are enough to instill fear and compliance into 
people. Traditional authority, symbolically manifested in the relationship 
between the Patel and Kaleshar, and visibly displayed in the Patel’s con- 
tinuing local power and wealth, thus appeared to be unchallengeable. 

Nothing was done after the healers got the first sign that all was not 
right between Kaleshar and the Patel until over a year after Durga had 
recovered and people were preparing for the new tendu season, as 
described at the beginning of this article. It was only then that Prakash, 
the Patel’s ostensible supporter, suddenly had a dream. Recall that dreams 
are second only to possession as a powerful medium of communication 
between humans and the divine. In this dream, according to Prakash, 
Kaleshar appeared and told him that the Patel must be removed from his 
job as munshi and replaced by someone else. Otherwise, something 
terrible would happen. This dream, combined with Durga’s near-death a 
year earlier, convinced Prakash that this nocturnal warning should be 
taken seriously. 

After having the dream, Prakash went privately to other Ratiya Kanwar 
elders and informed them of this latest warming. Together, they decided 
that to insure against the threat of misfortune, Kaleshar’s demands must 
be actualised: the Patel must be removed from his responsibilities as 
munshi. Normally, issues such as these, that ultimately affect the whole 
community, would be discussed in the context of a village panchayat 
mecting. But, because the Patel controlled the panchayat, instead of 
calling a meeting, Prakash and his supporters—all members of the ruling 
Ratiya Kanwar caste—went to Raj, his RSS cohorts and the group of 
seven young men mentioned earlier in the article. Recall that this group 
was becoming increasingly influential, due to its social status and its 
connections to a powerful external authority, the RSS. This group was 
told about Kaleshar’s demands and consulted about who should become 
the new munshi. It was decided that one of them, a 30-year-old classi- 
ficatory nephew of the Patel and Prakash, should fill the post. Once this 
decision was made, the group of young men, led by Raj, went without 
the elders and filed an official complaint with the local tendu committee, 
who returned to the village and stripped the Patel of his munshi duties. 

Which brings us back to the beginning of the article, to the story of 
the Patel’s dismissal. Everyone seemed pleased with the Patel’s removal, 
although they would only talk of the matter in confidence. Fear of the 
Patel stretched wide, for he had only been dismissed from the position 
of munshi, not from the office of Patel itself. Even the new munshi ad- 
mitted to me that he was extremely hesitant in agreeing to take on the 
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responsibilities; the Patel was his uncle, after all, and there was still a 
possibility of retribution. He only took on the job after the relentless 
assurances he received from Prakash that this was what Kaleshar wanted. 
In spite of this, he took special precautions and purchased a new amulet 
for protection; and he was convinced that the Patel had something to do 
with the fever that struck him shortly after the tendu season got underway. 

Many of the older boys and young men who usually acted as the 
munshi’s assistants (chaprast) throughout the season refused to help that 
year, or were prohibited from helping by their parents because of the 
potential for retribution from the Patel. And the two village criers, res- 
pected elders and healers, refused to go around the village and announce 
the arrival of the season, due to threats from the Patel. The latter even 
ordered the Baiga not to perform the traditional pre-season puja, which 
ensures that everything goes without mishap. Instead, an impromptu puja 
was performed by Raj and other members of the group of seven young 
men. Finally, on the day the season began, when everyone traditionally 
picks the most leaves and earns the most money, the Patel’s entire family 
boycotted the collection. When I went around to some members of his 
extended family and enquired why they hadn’t gone out to pick leaves, 
they said glumly that they couldn’t go against the orders of their family 
head, for fear that he would get angry. Others in the village pointed out 
that the family was foolish, for they had lost a good day’s earnings. 

The Patel apparently never knew that the ‘real’ reason behind his 
dismissal was Kaleshar’s disapproval of his behaviour, nor did he know 
that Prakash had orchestrated the affair. At least the Patel did not let on 
that he knew; for it was handled under the cloak of officialdom by the 
tendu committee members, who told him only that a complaint had been 
filed by Raj and the seven young men. When I asked him why he thought 
he was dismissed, he said that people in the village had become jealous, 
and vowed to return as munshi the following year. 

But the Patel’s knowledge of Kaleshar’s alleged disapproval is not 
what is important here. The importance lies in what Kaleshar’s appearance 
at Durga’s healing ritual and his nocturnal order for dismissal a year 
later signified to Prakash and others. It signified that divine legitimacy 
had been withdrawn from the Patel and bestowed upon Prakash, who 
used it to remove the Patel from his lucrative position as munshi. ” 


© Parallels with this situation can be drawn from Norbert Peabody’s (1991) account 
of the movement of statues between kingdoms in 17th-century wettern India. These 
statues, which were controlled by Brahmans and said to embody the divine, served as a 
validation of autbority for the deserving king. Power was guaranteed to whichever king 
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In the same way that new political systems borrow legitimacy from 
the old by claiming old ritual symbols and redeploying them to their 
own purpose (Kertzer 1988: 43—47; see also Sundar 1997: 97), once 
Prakash received Kaleshar’s authority, he and others used it as a legit- 
imising tool to replace the very person whom it had traditionally sup- 
ported: the Patel. Loss of authority, manifested in his dismissal as munshi, 
was thus the price that the Patel paid for overstepping the legitimate 
boundaries of his power. 


VI 
Some unanswered questions: Traditional authority, 
the state and the RSS 


It will be helpful at this stage to draw this whole story together by address- 
ing some of the critical issues that remain unresolved. First, the Patel 
had been considered to be corrupt for years. Why had he only now been 
held accountable? The most obvious answer to this question comes from 
the villagers themselves: that people were simply afraid to challenge the 
Patel because of his connection to the most powerful legitimising author- 
ity, Kaleshar. The Patel’s legitimacy, which derived from a dual source 
of traditional office and divine choice, made him more or less invulnerable 
to local opposition. 

Additionally, recall that the Patel had connections to sources of power 
that emanated from outside of the village, such as the police, the Patwari, 
and the Congress Party. While these latter sources certainly contributed 
to the Patel’s political invulnerability, it has been suggested that the Patel 
would not have had access to such power had he not had divine support 
from Kaleshar in the first place. Divine legitimacy was thus pre-eminent: 
the Patel’s secular and economic power was dependent upon his ritual 
authority. And, while people had been unhappy with the Patel’s conduct 
for years, no strategies against the Patel could be effectively actualised 
until people were assured that they would not be punished by Kaleshar. 


possessed the statues, and their removal signified a withdrawal of divine support and 
legitimacy. Prakash's access to divine authority, and his instrumental role in shifting 
this anthority, undermining the singular power of the Patel, is analogous to the movement 
of statues between kingdoms, which the authority of the king. This accces 
served not merely as an index of the current of power; it actually affected it. 
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It is interesting that, in line with Prakash’s narrative, no action was 
taken—nor indeed could be taken—before permission was granted (or 
the order given) by Kaleshar. However, this is not unusual. Bourdieu 
(1977: 22) observes that in social settings in which political authority is 
relatively un-institutionalised, political strategies for mobilisation can 
be effective only if they are presented in the guise of the values and 
customary miles which the group recognises (cf. Brow 1998). Locally, 
such rules revolved around the diktats of Kaleshar, which were trad- 
itionally carried out through the customary authority of the Patel. Only 
when this authority was transferred to Prakash at the time of his dream, 
was he in a position to act. He did so by convincing the elders that his 
dream (and before it, Durga’s illness) was in line with the ‘customary 
rules’ that demanded respect for Kaleshar. He won the group over to his 
side and instigated a successful challenge against the Patel by upholding 
the existing order and honouring the values that the group honours, the 
most important of which was obedience to the Big God. 

This raises the question of Prakash’s motives in initiating the process 
that led to the Patel’s removal in the first place. Because he himself was 
not a contender for power for the position at stake, his personal motives 
must remain a matter of conjecture (cf. Gluckman 1963: 127). At a more 
public, objective level, Prakash became the instigating force behind the 
Patel’s removal because it was he who had the dream wherein Kaleshar 
gave the order for the Patel’s dismissal. And having received the first 
‘sign’ or warning from Kaleshar one year previously, in Durga’s illness, 
Prakash and others had no choice but to act, for fear of divine wrath. At 
a political level, Prakash was afforded public legitimacy because he was 
the elder closest to the Patel. Moreover, while he remained a public sup- 
porter of the Patel, he was a known sympathiser of those who hated and 
feared him. He, like everyone else, privately disapproved of the Patel’s 
behaviour; and he, like others, had been robbed for ten years of his hard- 
eared tendu bonuses. 

As an ostensible supporter of the Patel, Prakash could not afford, pol- 
itically or materially, to mount the challenge on his own and go to the 
tendu committee himself, even though, by virtue of the dream, he clearly 
possessed the necessary ‘capital of authority’. Challenging the Patel was 
politically subversive and potentially dangerous, and while Prakash was 
a powerful and respected elder, he was still the Patel’s social and pol- 
itical junior. He was what Gluckman (1955: 34) called a ‘subordinate 
officer’: an individual who, while remaining loyal to the Patel in order to 
protect his own status, went about orchestrating his removal from behind 
the scenes. 
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What would happen next in the normal course of events would be for 
Prakash to announce the contents and instructions of his dream in the 
course of a local panchayat meeting. But the methods that would ordin- 
arily be used to carry out Kaleshar’s instructions could not go through 
this proper channel because the local panchayat was under the Patel’s 
control. Recall that the latter not only dominated the village council, 
through which he could impose and enforce punishment, but also con- 
trolled the ritual reins of power. He was still capable, in other words, 
of hijacking Prakash’s dream and overturning Kaleshar’s orders with a 
dream of his own, as had happened with the replacement of the Baiga. 
As such, Prakash’s dream (and consequent authority) would never have 
stood up to a public challenge from the Patel. And so, while Kaleshar’s 
authorisation was in the first instance necessary, it was not sufficient. An 
alternative source of power emanating from outside the dominant local 
system was needed from which this divine authorisation could be effected. 
It was necessary, in other words, for Prakash to transmute his own author- 
ity into a collective, legitimate interest (Bourdieu 1977: 40). 

To do this, he turned to Raj and the RSS-affiliated group of seven 
young men. Why couldn’t this group of young men, with the independent 
legitimacy afforded by their association with the RSS, have acted on 
their own initiative? Why did they need Prakash’s intervention? I suggest 
that before they could act, these young men, along with the elders, had 
first to be assured that they wouldn’t face divine retribution by challenging 
the Patel. Because they, like other villagers, were afraid of the Big God, 
Kaleshar’s approval had to be guaranteed before any action could take 
place. This permission had a dual importance in initiating this process. 
Not only did it ensure legitimacy of action and sanction against divine 
repercussion, it also resolved any questions of Prakash’s personal motiv- 
ation and self-interest that may have arisen among other villagers. At a 
more practical level, I would suggest that this group of young men 
couldn’t act before because the RSS connection had only developed into 
a locally recognisable alternative source of legitimacy in the previous 
year when the frequency of their visits to the villdge increased from 
every other month to once weekly. Both the elders and the young men 
wanted to change the situation, and neither felt they could do it alone. 
The former needed the connections and courage of the latter; the latter 
needed the permission and traditional support of the former. 

And this is where the story comes full circle. The reason that Prakash 
turned to these young men after receiving the supernatural signal was 
not only because of their public position against the Patel, but because 
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of their connection to an external organisation and alternative source of 
legitimacy, the RSS, which extended beyond the reaches of local tradition 
and provided a means through which Kaleshar’s order could be imple- 
mented. As discussed earlier, all were respected members of the Ratiya 
Kanwar caste; none feared the Patel’s normal threats of land appropriation, 
for they had the knowledge, money and means with which to stand up to 
such threats; and although they deeply respected local traditions and the 
power of the supernatural, they were also not particularly worried about 
the Patel’s ability to exact revenge by calling on supernatural powers, 
for they had the village doctor on their side. All could afford, in other 
words, to publicly and materially challenge the Patel. Most importantly, 
perhaps, all were openly opposed to the Patel’s behaviour and corruption. 
Outside alignments and sources of power in the guise of the RSS were 
thus used as what Bailey (1963: 251) calls a ‘bridge action’, which 
enabled local-level state officials to mount an effective challenge to the 
Patel’s traditional authority. The seven men did not publicise their align- 
ment with the RSS, or admit that the latter was the reason for their suc- 
cessful overthrow of the Patel. Indeed, the RSS’s involvement in this 
affair was relatively indirect. But these connections were well known. 


VHO 
Conclusion 


This article has been an ethnographic examination of the transformation 
of traditional authority and the role that the state, represented by the 
tendu committee, plays in this process. Against the backdrop of an in- 
cident whereby the Patel’s power was transformed when he was dismissed 
from his role as village munshi, I illustrated how traditional authority is 
locally constructed and reproduced. As was made clear, the Patel’s trad- 
itional authority was bound to notions of divine legitimacy and buttressed 
by external sources of power, including those emanating from local- 
level state personnel. The transformation of his authority revolved around 
his violation of the cosmological and political limits of his power, and 
took place through a sort of ‘customary rebellion’ which drew its legit- 
imacy from custom while maintaining the traditional order. 

The article has also shown how the state was experienced by local 
people. It illuminated the way in which the Patel controlled the access 
that local people had to lower-level state officials. In the process, it was 
shown how the state was not only used to legitimise his traditional auth- 
ority, but was also utilised by local people to transform it. 
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Finally, the article highlighted the way in which Hindu nationalism is 
making inroads into this particular adivasi community. The article ad- 
dressed the implications of how the RSS, by acting as the extra-state 
power and getting involved in the incident, was used to enforce account- 
ability at a lower level. 

The implications of the incident described in this article go beyond 
both the dismissal of the Patel as munshi and the subject of the trans- 
formation of traditional authority. At one level, the RSS’s involvement, 
although indirect, is an example of how the organisation can appropriate 
a contentious issue and tailor its ‘inclusion strategies’ to the concerns of 
a local situation. Involving itself in this incident has provided the organ- 
isation with a vehicle by which it can gain legitimacy and thereby more 
effectively communicate its Hindutva ideology to local people.” Indeed 
all villagers—including the Christian Oraons—have benefited from the 
dismissal of the Patel. All, ultimately, came to know that it was at the 
behest of the seven young mea, with the indirect backing of the RSS, 
that the dismissal was actualised; and all were grateful to these young 
men, and by extension to the RSS, for their role in returning the long- 
overdue bonuses. As mentioned in the introduction, the larger ‘com- 
munity’ of adivasi people has yet to be encompassed within the Hindutva 
fold. By lending its legitimacy to those who wished to contest the domin- 
ance of local power holders and performing a valuable social service on 
behalf of the village as a whole, the RSS has, through what van der Veer 
(1994: 135) calls the ‘politics of inclusion’, come closer to this goal. 

Another interesting consequence of the RSS’s involvement in this 
incident concerns citizens’ rights and the demonstration to local people 
that the ‘everyday state’ (Fuller and BénéY 2000) has mechanisms in 
place through which to deal with corruption and the violation of norms. 
In the situation described in this article, such mechanisms included the 
‘official complaints process’ that local people availed of through the aus- 
pices of the tendu committee, and the resultant dismissal of the Patel by 
this committee. Traditional local power holders, it was learned, could be 


% In this respect, the RSS’s participation in the munshi affair can be compared to 
Hansen's (1996) discussion of how the Shiv Sena has used dominant regional idioms 
to ‘translato’ Hindutva into a viable local discourse and acquire a substantial electoral 
base in rural Maharashtra. See also Puller’s (2001) discussion on how the Sangh Parivar 
has successfully appropriated local Hindu rituals in Tamil Nadu to create a wider 
“Hindu unity’. 
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challenged by less powerful individuals by accessing and using exist- 
ing state mechanisms and personnel to their advantage. While people 
had perhaps recognised the existence of such mechanisms before this 
incident, they had long been resigned to the fact that corruption of the 
sort practised by the Patel was a reality about which they could do nothing. 
For the Patel’s power, it will be recalled, rested on two bases of authority: 
that which stemmed from the occupation of an official, government- 
recognised office, which involved liaising with local-level state officials; 
and that which stemmed from divine legitimacy. This incident did not 
mean the dismissal of the Patel from his official post of village headman; 
however, his removal from the position of munshi was an indication that 
he could no longer rely solely on divine authority. This meant, by exten- 
sion, that the possible political allegiances and external avenues of power 
were no longer contingent on the Patel’s authority. The state, in other 
words, was no longer in place merely to buttress the authority of those 
power holders: it could actually be used to transform their authority. 

A final, more disturbing consequence relates to the fact that the specific 
external authority that participated in the removal of the Patel was the 
RSS. Part of the RSS’s strength lies in the fact that it performs ‘social 
services’ even as it holds out the (unspoken) threat of violence.”’ Before 
this incident, the tendu committee, like everyone in the village, seemed 
to be held hostage to the Patel’s authority, claiming that they had no 
power to act without local participation. Given the Patel’s penchant for 
sharing bribes with local officials, a more plausible scenario is that they 
were reluctant to intervene because they, too, were willing beneficiaries 
of the Patel’s corrupt practices. It is not inconceivable, then, that the 
tendu committee officials agreed to remove the Patel because the com- 
plaint was issued by RSS-backed individuals. Irrespective of whether 
this was the case or not, the disturbing implication is that a precedent has 
been set whereby the transformation of traditional authority, along with 
the enforcement of accountability of local-level state officials, required 
the indirect involvement of an extra-state power that is widely associated 
with violence. 


T I am grateful to the anonymous reviewer for bringing this mmportant issue to my 
attention. With respect to the threat of violence, Muslim communities have invariably 
been the main targets of violence (seo Dalmia and von Stietencron 1995; Pandsy 1990), 
though in more recent years, the RSS has been implicated in a number of well-documented 
atrocities against Christians (see Cooper 1998; Filkins 1998; Singh and Maharkar 1999). 
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Raiding the dreaded past: 
Representations of headhunting and 
human sacrifice in north-east India 


David Vumlallian Zou 





This article looks at the diverse and rich representations of headhunting in north-east 
India, expecially m the European translations of this tribal practice mto ethnographic 
‘writings’ during the late imperial age. Colonial concern and anxiety to ‘civilise’ the 
headhunter and ‘control’ this ‘savage’ practice in the hills ıs characterised by inner 
contradictions at every level of its articulation and operation. Headhunting ls a history, 
a heritage, a rhetorical trope, a discursive practice, a philosophy, a returning gaze from 
the ‘other’, and a space for contesting masculinity. Moreover, it ls a textual ‘record’ of 
colonial knowledge about vanishmg societies for the benefit of the human sclences as 
well as frontier admunistrators in the region. But the vanishmg object of salvage ethno- 
graphy itself appears to be a colonial construct of the anthropologising world and its 
legittmising representational practice. Headhunting lis often neither the subject nor the 
object of study: it is a prolific site of discourse where the coloniser, the ethnographer, and 
even the local people engage in representing and translating the ‘other’ as well as them- 
selves, with diverse intentions. 





Since the early 20th century, when anthropology was beginning to be 
defined as a distinctive form of knowledge, there have been professional 
discussions among anthropologists about their responsibilities towards 
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their chosen subjects—who were frequently defined as ‘native’ or ‘tribal’ 
or ‘wild men’—in relation to state policies and practices which sought 
to control them. In fact, Felix Padel! has pointed out that ‘the anthro- 
pologists drew on administrators’ writings to support their largely evolu- 
tionist theories of culture’, while administrators drew on European social 
theory to give their ethnographic writings about so-called uncivilised 
natives a ‘scientific’ status, ‘thereby legitimizing their rule as the con- 
ceivable method of “civilizing” them’ (Padel 1995: 258). Padel argues 
that tribal societies are neither ‘primitive’ nor ‘backward’ nor ‘less fully 
evolved’ than ours; their difference lies in the fact that ‘their evolution 
has had a different emphasis’ (ibid.: 255). That is, the emphasis in tribal 
societies may be on a sophistication of oral culture and the skills of living 
Close to the earth, rather than towards the centralisation and materialism 
that are basic to most civilisations. With the end of the age of imperialism, 
anthropologists have translated their colonial past into history and into a 
site for the critical and epistemological exploration of their own con- 
struction of knowledge (Cohn 1996: 11-12). 

This article examines the discursive formation of headhunting and 
human sacrifice in north-east India, with special reference to the colonial 
period. The vanishing, ‘primitive’ cultures which salvage ethnography 
endeavours to ‘write’ may be seen as ‘a rhetorical construct legitimating a 
representational practice’. Headhunting is often neither the subject nor 
the object of the study, but an ambivalent site of discourse where the 
coloniser/ethnologist can inscribe his/her desires. It is also a contested 
custom for the assertion of manhood and masculinity for both the colon- 
isers and the colonised. Control and ‘pacification’ of the colonised was 
largely legitimised by language that defined the local population variously 
as raiders, slave-hunters, headhunters or human-sacrificing tribes. Seen 
from the natives’ point of view, however, imperial pacification was no 
less violent that native headhunting. By the time ethnographers inter- 
vened to ‘record’ the tradition, headhunting was no longer noticeably 
practised, and had been effectively checked by the colonial state: it had 
been practically relegated to the realm of history. Traces of the past, 
however, survive in diverse linguistic and ideological forms, and local 
people themselves add a new dimension to the custom when they creatively 


! I thank Patricia Uberoi for drawing my attention to the relevance of Padel’s work 
on human sacrifice for the present study. 
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appropriate and translate their historical heritage of headhunting into an 
evocative metaphor of modern practices. 


I 
Recording vanishing societies: Representing the other 


In north-east India, serious attempts to prepare an ‘official ethnography’ 
were made for the first time in 1903, when Sir Bampfylde Fuller, then 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, proposed, and the Government of India 
sanctioned, the preparation of ‘a series of monographs on the more im- 
portant tribes and castes’ (Lyall 1906: xv) of the province of Assam. The 
ethnographic project was to be undertaken by writers who had special 
and intimate experience of the races to be described and, at the same time, 
the accounts of earlier observers were studied and incorporated. A uni- 
form scheme of treatment was laid down which was to be adhered to in 
each monograph, and certain limits of size were prescribed (ibid.). 

Maj. P.R.T. Gurdon’s The Khasis (1906) was the first volume to be 
completed under the scheme of official ethnography of the north-east. 
The writer was said to be ‘thoroughly familiar’ with the Khasi language, 
and he was the Superintendent of Ethnography in Assam. Within the 
next two years, T.C. Hodson produced a monograph on the Meiteis of 
Manipur (1908). Soon, works were produced on the Mikirs (Karbis) by 
Sir Charles Lyall (1908), on the Garos by Maj. A. Playfair (1909), on the 
Naga tribes of Manipur by T.C. Hodson (1911), on the Kacharis by Rev. 
Sidney Endle (1911), on the Lushei-Kuki clans by Lt. Col. John 
Shakespeare (1912), on the Angami Nagas and the Sema Nagas by 
J.H. Hutton (1921a, 1921b), and on the Lhotha Nagas and the Ao Nagas 
by J.P. Mills (1922, 1926). William Shaw’s Notes on the Thadou Kukis 
(1929) was perhaps the last volume in this long series of ethnographic 
monographs on different tribes or castes which shares more or less the 
same rigid and standardised schema of description. Beginning with a 
general description of the appearance, racial characteristics or geograph- 
ical distribution of the people, they go on to describe their origins and 
genealogies, then laws and customs, religious system and folklore and, 
finally, their language. 

When Capt. T.H. Lewin wrote his travelogue, Wild races of south- 
eastern India in 1870, it was the ‘novelty’ of the manner of the people 
that attracted him and, perhaps, his audience at home. However, the int- 
ention of the official ethnographical project, conceived in 1903, was dif- 
ferent in the sense that it was no longer the joy of novelty but the nostalgia 
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of recording the last vestiges of surviving prehistoric societies. In 1900, 
Lt. Col. L.A. Waddel, referring to the tribes of the Brahmaputra valley, 
lamented that there was little attempt to record the manners and customs 
of tribal societies that were rapidly being swept away by advancing civili- 
sation. Waddel continued in the following words: 


This unique mass of material which is available for solving important 
problems, lying at the very base of civilization and culture, is being 
allowed to disappear unrecorded. This regrettable fact has been re- 
peatedly represented during the past few years, without practically 
any result (Waddel 1990: xiii). 


Perhaps the nostalgia to record a vanishing way of life was best expressed 
by Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, who visited the Naga Hills between 
1936 and 1937. He observed that the old tribal life, so enchanting in its 
gaitty and simplicity despite some streaks of cruelty, had ceased to exist. 
In a world of rapidly improving communications and the resultant leveling 
of local differences, Furer-Haimendorf believed that there was no per- 
manent place for ‘archaic, isolated societies’ (Furer-Haimendorf 1939: li). 
He continued to assert that these cultures, however vigorous and colour- 
ful, must gradually give way before the impact of one or other of the 
great modern civilisations. In other words, there would have been no ur- 
gency to register the ‘primitive’ cultures if it was believed that they would 
somehow continue to survive. But Furer-Haimendorf knew this would 
never be: 


What I saw in 1936 and 1937 is now a page in India’s history, to be 
remembered and recorded but never to be observed again.... The 
knowledge that the scenes described in the pages of this book will 
never be re-enacted adds poignancy to the memories of a rich and 
aesthetically satisfying cultural pattern, which is now rapidly fading. 
There is in human nature an instinctive tenderness for that which is 
doomed (Furer-Haimendorf 1939: ii). 


The ‘entropic’ eye through which Waddel and Furer-Haimendorf gazed 
at their vanishing object was paradoxically blind to the same universal 
process of entropy that operates equally in both the colonised local 
societies and the colonising European cultures. At the time when our 
writer lamented doomed ‘primitive’ societies, another prophetic elegy 
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could as well be written with the same degree of truth about the sun 
setting on the vast expanse of the British empire and its colonial culture. 
Recently, a traveller called Anu Malhotra visited the same Konyak Nagas 
whom Furer-Haimendorf had visited in the 1930s. It seems that although 
by 2003 much had changed there, as elsewhere, much had remained the 
same. Malhotra noted that a ‘stone slab is covered with about 200 skulls, 
prized trophies of the once dreaded Konyak headhunters of Nagaland’ 
(Malhotra 2003: 1). She further observed that the institution of chieftain- 
ship symbolised by the Angh, a village chief among the Nagas, ‘still 
commands... respect and loyalty’ (ibid.), and that the Morung, a ‘huge 
shed-like hut’, continues to be the youth dormitory. 

The global process of entropy had been a recurring complaint since 
Bronislaw Malinowski had bemoaned in 1921 the sadly ludicrous pos- 
ition of ethnology, in that ‘the material of its study melts away with 
hopeless rapidity’ (Malinowski 1961: xv) as it forges its proper tools to 
begin its appointed task. Looking at the pervasiveness of the theme of 
‘the vanishing primitive’ in ‘traditional society’, James Clifford suggested 
that ‘the very act of naming it “traditional” implies a rupture’ (Clifford 
1990: 112). Ethnography’s disappearing object is ‘a rhetorical construct 
legitimating a representational practice: “salvage” ethnography in its 
wildest sense. The other is lost, in disintegrating time and space, but 
saved in the text’ (ibid.). In writing or re-writing the ‘vanishing’ societies 
of the north-east, the colonial ethnographers had not merely recorded 
but also translated the weird world of headhunting into our modem anthro- 
pological consciousness. 


H 
Discourse of difference: The raider and the headhunter 


The early narratives of British expansion in north-east India were re- 
plete with references to the ‘numerous savage and warlike tribes’ 
(Mackenzie 1884: 7) that frequently raided the plains of Assam for slaves 
and booty. With the passage of time, the colonial rulers were forced, 
though reluctantly, to encounter the native raiders more often. In 1852, 
Lord Dalhousie complained of the Garos that ‘these savages will neither 
treat, submit, nor rest... we should have recourse to punishment, which, 
though severe, is the only thing that they comprehend or feel’ (ibid.: 257). 
When punishments failed either to discipline or pacify the dreaded Garo 
raiders, there was talk about the need ‘to cultivate a good understanding 
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with their savage neighbour’ (ibid.: 98), in this case referring to the 
Changnoi Nagas, who had clashed with a tea-planter in 1869. This vicious 
cycle of unrepentant raiders being pursued by disciplining rulers into 
the hostile hills, especially during the cold season, was the kind of 
relationship that existed between the ‘raiders’ and the ‘rulers’ throughout 
a greater part of the 19th century. It resembles an endless game of hide- 
and-seek. 

Although raiders were often described as carrying away the highly 
prized heads of their victims, it has been suggested by some writers that 
there is a subtle but significant difference between the raiding and head- 
hunting practices of the hill tribes. Whereas the motive of raiding was 
supposed to be obtaining slaves and booty, the purpose of headhunting 
was Claimed to be non-materialistic considerations like gaining social 
prestige and spiritual benefits in the other world. The distinction is not 
easy to maintain, but it may be useful, and even illuminating, to keep 
this point in mind to understand the practice of headhunting in certain 
cases. From Furer-Haimendorf’s statement it appears that, while the 
British government strictly restricted raiding for slaves, especially in the 
plains, headhunting practices in the hills were usually tolerated. According 
to Furer-Haimendorf (1939: 117-18), 


As long as the feuds in the tribal area were restricted to the usual 
headhunting raids, a more or less casual affair leading to little loss of 
life, the British authorities did not usually interfere. 


The important point here is that Furer-Haimendorf differentiated what 
he called ‘the usual headhunting raids’ from the more common raids for 
slaves. It was this raiding—headhunting bifurcation that J. Shakespeare 
made the basis of his argument that the commonly accepted idea of the 
Lushais as headhunters was ‘a pure invention’ (Shakespeare 1912: 60). 
In other words, Shakespeare asserted that the Lushais were raiders, but 
not headhunters on the grounds that ‘raids were not made to get heads, 
but for loot and slaves. The killing and taking of heads were merely 
incidents in the raid, not the cause of it’ (ibid.: 59-60). 

In order to understand Shakespeare's argument better it may be helpful 
to go back to earlier representations of the Lushai tribe in relation to 
headhunting. Perhaps one of the earliest notices of the Lushais in this 
regard was in 1844, when Lal Chokla of the southern Lushai hills attacked 
the Manipuri colony of Kachabari in Pertabgur. When Laroo, an important 
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chief of the Poitoos, died towards the end of 1843, he left his son Lal 
Chokla to perform his funeral rites and lead his tribe.? Commenting on 
the demise of Laroo, Mackenzie wrote: 


Now no Kookie Chief could go on his last lang journey unaccompanied 
by attendants to do his bidding in the unseen world. The affection of 
his clansmen was not, however, put to too great a strain. They had not 
themselves to go away before their time, so long as they could supply 
Bengali slaves, whose heads piled around the corpse of the Chief were 
camest that their ghosts were keeping company with him. But slaves 
were scarce in the hills since the British Government had discouraged 
this trade; so Lal Chokla and his cousin... hung their great relative’s 
body in the smoke, and set forth on the war path to slay the prescribed 
number of victims. Spies sent before marked out as the doomed village, 
the Manipuri colony of Kachabari, in Pertabgar. On the night of the 
16th April, 200 savages surrounded it, and amidst the horror of the 
darkness the bloody work went on, till twenty heads were secured 
and six live captives taken (Mackenzie 1884: 228-29). 


Mackenzie was careful to inform us that his picturesque description 
was based the testimony of an ‘eye-witness who escaped by clinging to 
the thatch of the inner roof, while the ghastly struggle went on below 
him’ (1884: 229). He added that ‘once the rope gave way and he fell, 
but, favoured by the darkness, regained his place and there remained till 
all was quiet’. The point, that the Lushai custom of headhunting was re- 
lated to the chieftain’s funeral rites, came out very emphatically in this 
vivid narration. Since T.H. Lewin made his ethnographic tour only in 
the 1860s, it may be assumed that he was already well acquainted with 


? The Lushais were first mentioned as ‘Kukis’ or ‘Kookies’ in the earliest British 
records. The Poitoos (Pois) are the modern day Lais of southem Mizoram. The ‘Poitoos’ 
were also loosely called ‘Kookies’ m colonial writings. The Lushais and Lais acquired a 
new name, ‘Mizo’, in postcolonial India. Moreover, colonial anthropologists had used 
terms like ‘Loshai Kuki’ (Shakespeare 1912) and ‘Chin-Kuki’ (Reid 1893) to describe 
this ethnic group collectively. In recent years, the generic term ‘Zo’ has gained 
considerable currency among local scholars to refer to the same group of people, for 
whom finding an acceptable nomenclature has become a heated quest for an elusive El 
Dorado. The distinctions and subtle changes of tribe-names (signs) used over the years 
to connote this group of people (signified) hint at the academic and political investments 
behind the alterations in the name-signs. 
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the story of Lal Chokla’s daring adventures. In fact, Lewin himself as- 
serted that among ‘the Lhoogai it is customary for a young warrior to eat 
a piece of the liver of the first man he kills; this, itis said, strengthens the 
heart and gives courage’ (Lewin 1870: 141). Likewise, the Lushai raid 
on the Alexandrapur tea garden in Assam on 23 January 1871 was also 
reportedly done with the motive of securing a human head. A Welsh 
missionary, Rev. D.E. Jones, who lived in Aizawl from 1897 to 1927, 
wrote that the Lushais ‘rushed forward to cut off his [Mr. Winchester’s] 
head as their custom was; but when they saw the mass of dark brown 
curls on his head, they thought there was something abnormal in him’ 
(Jones 1998: 6).° 

Early British records, and even the celebrated writings of an official 
like Mackenzie, made little distinction between ‘raiding’ and ‘head- 
hunting’. Lal Chokla’s acquisition of twenty heads for his father was 
entered in Mackenzie’s account as ‘Raids of 1844’. Even the word ‘head- 
hunting’ found no place in his repertoire of vocabulary though, of course, 
there was a mention of ‘heads’. In November 1888, D.R. Lyall, Commis- 
sioner of Chittagong Division, informed the British Government at 
Calcutta that the Shendoos (who are the Lakhers of present Mizoram) 
‘took three European and native heads last year’.* It was also stated that 
‘a party of Syloos headed by... [the] sons of Vutai, had been out on a 
raiding expedition’ $ Note that the Syloos (read Sailos) were from the 
north, but the Shendoos belong to the south of the Lushai hills. In 
December 1888, D.R. Lyall further mentioned the death of Stewart in 
Shendoo hands, and that they were again reportedly planning to ‘sally 
forth in hordes in headhunting expeditions... although they did not mean 
to take European’s heads last year, they mean to this [sic]’.® In all these 
records, the words ‘raiding’ and ‘headhunting’ were employed loosely 
and interchangeably. 


3 Rev. D.E. Jones met Winchester’s daughter, Mary, who had been taken captive by 
the Lushais during the Alexandrapur raid of 1871. Mary’s father, a tee-planter in Assam, 
was shot in the back by the raiders. She was rescued by British troops from her captors 
a few months later. 

4 National Archives of India, New Delhi (hercefter, NAD. Foreign Department 1888, 
No. 810 HT. 

5 NAI, Foreign Department 1889. Memo. No. 150-——HT, V: 1-9 (emphasis added). 
The statement, dated 12 January 1889, was made by Chunnu Panks, a scout from 


Khagrasari. 

$ NAL Foreign Department 1888, No. 906 HT (Memo.) (emphasis added). Also see, 
NAI, Foreign Department, 1888, No. 60—letter from S.N. Walker, Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police, to the Deputy Commissioner of Chittagong Hill Tracts, dated 
30 December 1888, Demagri. 
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As already indicated, it is mainly by differentiating raiding from head- 
hunting that J. Shakespeare, writing in the early 1900s, claimed that the 
Lushais were no headhunters. Lewin’s earlier derivation of the name 
‘Lushai’ from Ju'(head) and sha (to cut) was dismissed by Shakespeare 
as ‘a mistake, as the name of the clan is not Lushai, but Lushei, and though 
“sha” does mean “to cut”, it does not mean “to cut off”, and could not be 
used for cutting off a man’s head’ (Shakespeare 1912: 59). While he did 
not deny the fact that the Lushais did cut off heads, Shakespeare preferred 
to label them only as ‘raiders’. He further maintained that Lushai ‘parties 
did not go out simply to get heads... when a man did kill a person he 
brought the head home to show that he was speaking the truth’ (ibid.). 
Shakespeare argued that this did not make them ‘headhunters’, since 
their motive was loot and slaves—objects recognisably different from 
‘head trophies’. He was also keen to refute Mackenzie's association of 
the Lushai chieftains’ funeral rites with the taking of heads, as, for 
instance, in 1844. Shakespeare expressed serious doubt about the truth 
of Mackenzie's statement when he remarked, 


[ have also made careful enquiries in all parts of the Hills as to whether 
there is any truth in the commonly accepted theory that on the death 
of a chief a party was at once sent off to kill people in order that their 
heads might adorn his memorial and their ghosts wait on his spirit in 
the other world, but I never heard anything which lent any colour to 
the idea, and, as regards Lushais, I believe it to be a pure invention 
(Shakespeare 1912: 60). 


While Shakespeare asserted that headhunting ‘was undoubtedly a 
Thado custom’, William Shaw in turn dismissed Shakespeare’s claim, 
saying that it would be ‘an error to regard the Thado as a typical or even 
a bona fide headhunter’ (Shaw 1929: 78). He claimed that the Thado- 
Kuki was ‘really a slave-hunter, who also takes heads, having probably 
acquired the practice by contact with genuine headhunters, and having 
fused it with his slave-hunting propénsities and beliefs’ (ibid.). According 
to Shaw, the Thado-Kukis placed great value on a head “because each 
head means an additional slave at Mithi-kho’ (ibid.: 79).’ 


1 In the traditional Thado-Kuki religion, Mithi-Kho is the village of the departed 
souls between the villages of Lhanpelkot (literally meaning ‘gateway beyond the grave’) 
and Thijonbung, leading on to the junction of the Teo and Loh rivers. 
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While most colonial authorities arrived at a consensus that the Nagas 
were ‘genuine’ headhunting tribes, the Lushai (Mizo) and Thado-Kuki 
were represented as fully ‘confirmed’ headhunters, though some preferred 
to use euphemisms like ‘raiders’ or ‘slave-hunters’. The Noctes and 
Wanchos of Arunachal Pradesh, as well as the Garos, were also, by and 
large, represented as ‘confirmed’ headhunters. The Meiteis (Manipuris) 
appeared as ‘suspects’ who might have practised headhunting at some 
point of time in their long historical evolution. 


IH 
Headhunting in the hills: History or heritage? 


Headhunting is now history in the hills of north-east India. It is ‘history’ 
in the sense that it was effectively stopped by the British colonial state. 
It is also ‘history’ in a more profound historiographical sense, that head- 
hunting is part of a past that has been separated from the present and 
preserved in narrative form, to be reflected upon ‘as part of a project to 
create a shared image of what has been lost’ (Hoskins 1996a: 216). Michel 
de Certeau best expresses this temporal breakage in the ‘writing’ of history 
in these words: l 


Modern Western history essentially begins with differentiation between 
the present and the past... everywhere it repeats the initial act of 
division.... In this perspective, each ‘new’ time provides the place for 
a discourse considering whatever preceded it to be ‘dead’, but wel- 
coming a ‘past’ that had already been specified by former ruptures 
(de Certeau 1988: 2, 3). 


What is interesting in the lurid descriptions of headhunting in colonial 
texts on north-east India is the narrative of this social practice as an 
‘exotic, essentialised attribute of the native as savage’ (Hoskins 1996b: 37). 
Janet Hoskins suggested that it is possible to distinguish between the 
understanding of headhunting as a historical practice and headhunting 
as a trope or figure of speech. But she also admits that the opposition 
cannot be fully sustained, since a trope is itself a form of social practice, 
and has its own historical development. In the context of colonial writings, 
it may be asserted that the practice of headhunting provided a conceptual 
prop ‘used rhetorically to draw a line between civilised and savage forms 
of existence, to suggest a temporal separation between “our” world and 
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“theirs” (ibid.: 38-39). The legitimising function of headhunting as a 
trope in the colonial text has been aptly noted by Hoskins: 


The idea of violent savagery was part of the script that legitimated 

, conquest, but that violence was then supposed to be tempered by a 
new Christian conscience and Protestant work ethic.... The headhunter 
is a stubborn image of violence threatening from the outside. His 
bloody knife cuts through to the secret regions where power is trans- 
ferred and vitality is stolen (Hoskins 1996a: 43). 


To begin with, let us look at the earliest representations of the practice 
of headhunting in the north-eastern hills of India. We can begin with 
J. Rennel’s account of this custom among the ‘Cucis’ of Hill Tripura." A 
slightly different version of Rennel’s account was also communicated in 
Persian by John Rawlins, and published in the Asiatic Researches. Though 
translations of the French version (1814) differ in the choice of words 
and phrases, the substance of the text remains the same. Without meation- 
ing that the custom of headhunting existed among the Kukis, both versions 
tell us how the custom of cutting off the heads of women originated. The 
translation of the Persian version reads: ‘In ancient times it was not a 
custom among them to cut off the heads of the women, whom they found 
in the habitation of their enemies...’ (Rawlins 1814: 187-88). Lewin’s 
translation of the French version has the following sentence, which is 
absent in the Persian translation: ‘The origin of the present barbarous 
custom is, indeed, singular enough’ (1978: 144). The Persian version 
continues: 


From that time it became a constant practice to cut off the heads of the 
enemy's women; especially, if they happen to be pregnant, and there- 
fore confined to their houses: and this barbarity is carried so far, that 
if a Cuci assails the house of an enemy, and kills a woman with child, 
so that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and celebrity in 
the tribe, as the destroyer of the two foes at once (Rawlins 1794: 141). 


T.H. Lewin said that headhunting among the Kukis of Tripura was 
first observed by a European traveler in the 18th century. The mecting 


© See J. Ronnel, ‘Upon the religion, the manners, laws and the customs of the Cucis, 
or the inhabitants of the Tipra mountains’, translated into Franch by M. Boucheseiche, 
and published in Leipsic in 1800. This is quoted verbatim in Captain T.H. Lewın’s Wild 
races of south eastern India (1978: 144), first published in London, 1870. 
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of Charles Croftes with the Kukis of Jafarabad in the spring of 1776 was 
also mentioned elsewhere (Rawlins 1794: 146). When Lewin, informed 
of these accounts of head hunting, toured the Chittagong Hill Tracts be- 
tween December 1865 and February 1866, he finally got hold of a native 
informant in the form of a young man, a Reang Tripuri, who told him 
what he was expecting to hear. The young informant narrated a story of 
how he first speared a young captive girl at the order of the chief. Lewin 
quoted the narrator as saying: 


' Well, I took the spear and went towards her (the victim)... when the 
girl saw me... she fell weeping, and caught my garments and my hands, 
and all my heart thumped, and I could not hurt her. It was pitiful! So 
the chief began to langh at me, and said, ‘O white-livered, and son of 
a female dog, when we retum to the village, I will tell the young 
maidens of your courage.’ So I shut my eyes and speared her.... He 
(the chief) made me lick my spear. The blood of the Bengallees is 
very salty... (Lewin 1870: 140-41). 


Then follows the narrative of the custom of eating the human liver, 
said to be prevalent among the Lushais. Since we are not informed who 
interpreted the language of the Reang informant, or whether Lewin was 
himself a speaker of Reang language, we need to be wary of the quote 
supposedly representing direct speech. Considering Lewin’s own con- 
fessed dislike of the Bengalis, whom he lambasted as ‘vile, cumber- 
some lumber, which eats largely and is not even pretty to look at’ (Lewin 
1870: 154), we can only be skeptical of the remark on the saltiness of 
their blood, made through the mouthpiece of a narrator. It should be 
remembered that, in his observation of native culture, Lewin directed 
his gaze primarily at things which appeared novel or curious to him— 
accurate description was certainly not his highest priority—and it is little 
wonder that his description of the Lushai as headhunter came to be 
seriously questioned later. 

T.C. Hodson, in his 1908 monograph on the Meitei, the dominant com- 
munity of Manipur, surmised that in ancient times the Hinduised 
Manipuris may have been in the ‘habit of bringing in the heads of defeated 
enemies as trophies of prowess’ (Hodson 1908: 94). He added, however, 
that this practice had become a thing of the past since the advent in 
Manipur of ‘gentler customs associated with Hinduism’ (ibid.). In other 
words, for the Meiteis, headhunting was history, to be accessed only 
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through the Cheitharol Kumbaba (Royal Chronicles of Manipur Singh 
1995), which mentions headhunting. For instance, Loyumba, who ruled 
Manipur from 112] to 1141, was recorded as fighting a battle at Konbro 
and bringing captives and ‘a holy stone from Hawkai Naga village [which 
he] kept... in the Palace with a wall around it and appointed that place to 
bury the heads of the victims’ (ibid.: 2).? However, it would also appear 
that traces of the past were not easily erased. Small wonder that Hodson 
later learnt that ‘till quite recent times the Manipur Durbar or its 
representative, would for sufficient consideration, connive at Thados 
[Kukis] taking a head or two on the occasion of a great chief’s death’ 
(Hodson 1911: 122). Likewise, Sir James Johnstone mentioned in his 
journal ‘a rumour that human sacrifices had been offered up, though no 
actual complaint was made’ (Johnstone 1896: 124). This was supposed 
to have happened in either the summer or the autumn of 1878. 

The year following Hodson’s publication, Maj. A. Playfair brought 
out another volume on the Garos (1909). The work cited another, earlier, 
writer claiming that the Garos had a custom of headhunting, and that 
they used to cut off heads to be boiled with the fruit of a tree with a sour 
fruit, in order to drink the resulting mixture. When Playfair inquired 
about the existence of such a custom among the Garos, he was unable to 
confirm it, since ‘the invariable reticence of the people... made it very 
difficult to verify the above reference, but I have a few Garos who 
professed to have heard of such a custom’ (Playfair 1909: 97). While 
denying that they themselves followed the practice of headhunting, some 
Garos asserted that it was confined to the Machi division of the Hills. In 
spite of the abundant survey and military reports, colonial ethnographic 
knowledge about the numerous tribes in the present Arunachal Pradesh 
remained scanty, especially in relation to headhunting." Verrier Elwin, 
however, tersely noted that the Nocte and Wancho tribes of the Tirap 
area in Arunachal Pradesh were ‘formerly headhunters and the Wanchos 
in particular were expert in carving wooden ornaments of which the 
central motif was the human head’ (Elwin 1959: 26). When Elwin visited 


’ The Royal Chronicles of Manipur was reproduced by L. Joychandra Singh from 
the copyright material of the India Office Records, London, UK. The text cited here is 
from the English translation by Bama Charan Mukherjee done between 1891 and 1897 
under the commission of the British Government. The original text was in archaic 
Mantpun, and it had undergone at least five renditions from 1700 to 1830. 

Perhaps this can be explained by the prevalence of indirect colonial rule bere, 
where headhuntera—if at all they existed—remained a relatively remote concern. The 
same was the case in the ‘Tipperah Hills’ (Tripura), which were not subjected to direct 
British administration. 
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the Tirap division in the 1950s, even those ornaments of wooden heads 
seemed to be no longer in vogue; and in one village he was told that 
‘they bad been destroyed’. In other words, the custom of headhunting in 
Tirap had been claimed by history, and even its ornamental traces were 
fast fading. But Elwin was favoured by sheer luck when he accidentally 
tumbled on a last remaining trace: 


In the Chief’s house there was a large portrait of the President, Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, hanging on the wall... I took it down to clean it, and 
there in a cache in the wall behind it were the missing wooden heads. 
I thought this was a fine symbol—the emblems of violence put away 
behind the great symbol of peace, the President of India which is 
trying to bring tranquility to a divided world (Elwin 1959: 26, emphasis 
added). 


We may take note of Janet Hoskins’ distinction (1996a) between ‘head- 
hunting as history’ (a discontinued piece of the past that has been pre- 
served in narrative form) and ‘headhunting as heritage’ (a continuing 
tradition that contains positive elements and values that are celebrated 
even after the extinction of the bloody practice). She asserts that the 
bloody past has very different meanings for each tribal group. In the co- 
ntext of the eastern Indonesian island of Sumba, it has been observed 
that the language and ritual of headhunting were turned to new purposes 
under Dutch colonialism, assuming importance in the ideology of the 
nationalist struggle, in ceremonies to welcome visiting government dig- 
nitaries, and in alliance negotiations.!! In the words of Hoskins: 


The heritage of headhunting uses its rhetoric to raid the past for an 
imagery of fearless confrontations and enduring loyalties to traditional 
lands.... New battles are still being fought, although not with the same 
weapons or in the same terms (Hoskins 1996b: 246). 


During the Kuki uprising of 1917-19 against British imperialism, it is 
interesting to note that the invocation of the martial spirit of the bygone 
headhunting practice was couched, this time, in a new nationalist phrase- 
ology. This is well reflected in a local folk song in the Zou dialect, com- 
posed on the occasion of this struggle: 


H" Renato Rosaldo also noticed the relation between tribal history and headhunting 
which served as a focal episode in the individual and collaborative memories of the past 
(Rosaldo 1980). 
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Tuizum Maangkang kiil bang hing khang 

Zota kual zil bang lling e, 

Pianna ka gamlei hi e, phal sing e! 

Ka naamtem hiam a i Zogam lei laal kanoh 
San si’n zeel e, 

Ngal liam vontawi ka zau lo lai e (Pau 1985: 1). 


Freely translated, this might read: 


The seafaring White Imperialist coils like the ‘kiil’ plant”? 
Tremors of earthquake do quiver the Zo world, 

’Tis the land of my birth, I shall not part with it! 

Stain’d with blood is my sword 

That has routed the raiders’ of Zo land 

I shall yet fight the wild Boar, injured. 


IV 
Headhunting as a contest for masculinity 


Headhunting is a contested custom for the construction of masculinity 
by both the colonised subjects and the colonisers themselves. We have 
already indicated how headhunting was associated with ultimate heroism 
and manhood, which were highly valued in most traditional societies in 
north-east India. It is instructive to note what John Butler observed about 
the Naga practice of headhunting in the mid 19th century. Successful 
headhunting expeditions were celebrated, to honour the warriors who 
had distinguished themselves by showing great ferocity in cutting off 
more heads than others. Butler reported how a war hero indulged in 
audacious boasting in such celebrations while contemptuously displaying 
the heads of his enemies. The victor proclaimed before the assembly of 
his tribesmen: 

1 There is another version that reads ‘ki bang’ instead of ‘ki! bang’; I follow the 
second rendition bere. While the first rendering suggests the growth of animal horns 
(interestingly, a potential weapon), the second version suggests a local wild cactus- 
plant called ‘fai? which grows speedily. I am indebted to L Lam Khan Piang for this 
information. 

U The idiom ‘laa! kanaw’ in the archaic Zou language literally means ‘fending off 
the foe’. Translated as ‘raiders’, it is certainly an implicit reference to the blood-stained 
tribal fends of the headhunting days. 
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In the world I am the most powerful and courageous; there is none 
equal to me. I am the greatest of all men. No one [pointing to the 
skulls of the enemies] can perform such deeds. Like to the clouds that 
thunder and huri down fireballs into the water to the destruction of 
the fish, -like to the tiger who leaps out to seize the deer, -like to the 
hawk who pounces down on the chickens and carries them off, do I 
cut up every one, and carry off their heads.... You know my name. The 
greatest beast of the forest, the elephant, I first destroy, and after that 
all other animals too insignificant to mention. Such a hero am I, there 
is no one equal to me, &c. (Butler 1847: 160-61). 


The same scene would be acted out for a number of days, after which 
the ceremony of tattooing the body would follow. Indeed, the tattooing 
determines the character and consequence of the individual; for, by certain 
marks, it was apparent that he had killed a man, and was thenceforth 
esteemed a valiant warrior (Butler 1847: 162-63). A.W. Davis, too, wrote 
that women would laugh at the young bucks at the village festivals when 
they returned without such decorations as mark the successful warrior 
(Davis 1891: 249), Writing about the Angami Nagas, J.H. Hutton con- 
firmed this observation: 


It is agreed by all Angamis, as well as by other Nagas, that head- 
taking was essential to marriage in so far that a buck who had taken 
no head, and could not wear the warriors’ dress at festivals, not only 
found it exceedingly difficult to get any girl with pretensions to good 
looks or to self-respect to marry him, but was held up to ridicule by 
all the girls of his clan (Hutton 1921a: 165). 


An important reason for the practice of headhunting was ‘the desire 
of the young men as yet untried to prove their manhood and gain the 
right of wearing the warrior’s gauntlets’ (Hutton 1921b: 167). In the context 
of the Nagas, S.E. Peal too asserted that the ‘man who brings in a head is 
no longer called a boy or woman, and can assist in councils of state, so- 
called. And he seldom goes out on a raid again, I hear’ (Peal 1872: 15). 

Likewise in the traditional Lushai (Mizo) society, headhunting was 
associated with bravery and manhood. On the return of a successful ex- 
pedition, the heads were placed on posts around the open space in the 
village, and the warriors, wearing a feathered headdress, would be paraded 
at the centre of the village. Then ‘the girls came with beautiful plaits of 
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red and black cotton thread and tied them round the knots of the young 
men’s hair. This is called arkezen. Then the young men danced beautifully. 
“We are magnificent” they said’ (Shakespeare 1912: 57). The Mizo 
women were not far behind their Naga counterparts in instigating their 
menfolk to bring heads as proof of heroism. Such a woman was Saikut, 
who was traditionally credited with the following satirical composition: 


Ral in rel e, kao lo la—nema ta 
I zuah sual e chhuahtlang thing lenbuang 
Par a chhuang e, Mizo lu ngenin’ (Lalremsiama 1997: 25). 


Free rendering: 


Going on the war path is easier said than done; 

What do those empty head-posts stand for? 

Behold! Flowers have blossomed on the head-trees, begging for Mizo 
heads." 


However, most colonial ethnographers were quick to point out that 
the stratagem of headhunting was produced by ‘a feeble and dastardly 
spirit, incapable of any generous or manty exertion’ (Robinson 1841: 390). 
A.W. Davis complained that the ‘whole of the Naga and Kuki tribes are 
headhunters, and they all try and get heads in the same treacherous way. 
Any head counts, be it that of man, woman, or child’ (Davis 1891: 248). 
He further contended that most heads were taken ‘not in fair fight, but 
by methods most treacherous’ (ibid.). It is said that a common method 
was for a man to lurk about the water ghat of a hostile village, and kill 
the first woman or child who came to draw water. Due to the element of 
surprise and cunning involved in headhunting expeditions, the colonisers 
questioned the local understanding of manhood and masculinity attached 
to this practice. S.E. Peal, a colonial officer, once narrated that he had a 
little boy named Allee work for him for along time. One day he happened 
to ask the boy how he got his ak (right of decoration by tattoo). The boy 
said that he had lain in wait near a village spring and chopped off the 


u The poetess Saikuti lived in Thingsal village of southern Mizoram, which was 
under the influence of the Sailo chiefs. This piece was composed at an early period, and 
the term ‘Mizo’ was employed here to refer to kin tribes like the Pois and Lakhors who 
inhabited the hill country to the extreme south of the present Mizoram. 
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head of a woman who came for water, taking himself off as quickly and 
quietly as possible. Peal remarked, ‘It was utterly incomprehensible to 
him how such a thing could be [considered] unmanly. I found it a waste 
of time and breath trying to convince him’ (Peal 1872: 15). 


y | 
Translating headhunting into a metaphor for 
modern practices 


The vocabulary of headhunting is often used by elderly tribals of north- 
east India, in conversation with a younger audience, to describe the 
modern competition for jobs and educational resources among the middle 
classes.'° There are several public occasions when, on being invited for 
an ‘exhortation speech’, a speaker might say that their great forefathers 
used to receive social recognition and fame by bringing ‘heads’ from 
far-off villages, and likewise, that the modern generation of youngsters 
is expected to bring home degrees and jobs to bring pride to their tribes. '° 
There are also tribal proverbs, still in circulation as stocks-in-trade, 
that bear strong traces of the world of the headhunters. Examples of 
such ‘wise’ sayings in the Zo (Chin-Kuki) language” are: ‘Gal zau in 
gallu tuah’ (The coward’s head falls into the enemy’s hands); ‘Gal man 
nailo gal van hawm'’ (Distribute the booty before capturing the victim); 
‘Galte bepal kitu bang’ (Like the enemies fighting for beans or for 
their own bellies); ‘Gal phon kuan leh matut kuan’ (Like the eve of 
the enemy’s ambush is the moment before a dream gets fulfilled), etc. 


B Such lectures by elderly tribal speakers are commonly heard during the social 
meetings of different tribes of the north-east, student freshers’ meetings being ome such 
popular occasion. The North East Sun, a popular tabloid of north-east India, specialises 
in covering such student gatherings. The writer himself has reported one such social ; 
mest of the Zou tribe of Manipur (Zou 2000: 29). 

“In this way, the success of individuals in their particular trades is often interpreted 
as tho achievement of the whole tribe. For instance, the promotion of a senior bureaucrat 
belonging to the Paite tribe of Manipur would make him a Paite nam tawisangtu (one 
who exalts the Paite tribe) in the oyes of hus tribesmen. This is a reference to the promotion 
of an IAS officer, H. Chin Khan Thang, from the post of Commissioner to Principal 
Secretary under the Government of Meghalaya. See Tongiwang, a monthly magazine 
published in Paite dialect, 8, 8: 25 (April 2003). 

” Zo (Chin-Kuki) ethnic groups have been conveniently grouped by scholars 
(c.g, Go 1997), under the generic term ‘Zo’, the convention that I follow here. 
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(Kam 1993: 13-14). During outbursts of anger, the Meiteis of Manipur, 
like the Zo tribes of Mizoram and the Chin Hills, use the invective ‘Na 
ngak kak ka ni’, which means ‘I shall chop off your head’, perhaps the 
equivalent of sexual invectives like ‘fuck’ or bahen chut (Hindi) in other 
cultures. It is in this connection that one may recall Nandini Sundar’s 
interesting approach to the study of witchcraft in Bastar, ‘not as remnants 
of some “traditional” or “superstitious” past which will disappear with 
the coming of modern education or religious conversion, but as part of a 
quintessentially “modern” experience, in which people are part of a nation 
state’(Sundar 2001: 426). ° 

The most spectacular survival of this heritage can be seen in the manner 
in which Naga and Kuki ethnic groups deployed the old and bitter mem- 
ories of their bloody past in a narrative of victimhood, to demonise the 
rival parties in the modern contest for territorial claims in Manipur during 
their ghastly conflict of 1992-95. In an open letter addressed to the 
Nagaland Post and other dailies in June 1996, a Kuki organisation recalled 
the memories of ‘the ancient ties my forefathers had with other Naga 
brothers.’ The letter further mentioned the custom of oath-taking for 
reconciliation, last ‘renewed in 1929—drinking of wine from the gun 
barrel; breaking of animal skull; and pulling apart of animal intestines’ 
(Haokip 1998: 276). The gun, skull and intestines are symbols of violence 
that stood for the fate that awaited any group who broke the peace agree- 
ment. The open letter lamented that a Naga faction under Muivah’s leader- 
ship had broken the earlier agreement. Likewise, the Nagas labeled the 
Kukis ‘land grabbers and outsiders’ (Hazarika 1994: 243), with the roots 
of the claim traceable to the bitter memories of tribal feuds, especially 
during colonial British rule. Though the Nagas were considered ‘genuine’ 
headhunters, it was observed by William Shaw that the Thado-Kukis 
too ‘considered themselves great headhunters and have not given up 
the practice as was seen as recent as the Kuki Rebellion in 1918-19’ 
(Shaw 1929: 78). Robert Reid said that this occasion was exploited by 
the Kukis ‘to pay off old scores against Naga villages.... Upwards of 200 
heads were taken by:the raiders’ (Reid 1942: 80). It may be pointed 
out here that the millennial movement of the Kabui Nagas under 
Zadonang (and later Rani Gaidinlieu) was not only anti-British, but 
initially aimed at ‘destroying the Kukis against whom the Kabuis have 
strong feelings of hatred ever since their treatment by the Kukis before 
and during the Kuki Punitive Expedition of 1917’ (Manipur State Archives 
1930-31: 1-2). Similarly, the Kabui Nagas were reputed to indulge in 
raiding Kuki settlements ‘to pay off an ancient grudge’ (Reid 1942: 81). 
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VI 
Headhunting: Philosophical exercise and the 
returning gaze 


The practice of headhunting was soon converted into a site for contesting 
discourses by colonial anthropologists, sometimes to construct the colon- 
isers themselves as the true headhunters, and sometimes to reflect on 
human nature generally. In this way the tradition of headhunting became 
neither subject nor object, but the ground for producing a colonial dis- 
course or for formulating new principles of anthropological theory. For 
instance, J.H. Hutton suggested that the existence of headhunting might 
be sought in ‘some deep-rooted and innate characteristic of human nature’ 
(Hutton 1921: 157). He quoted from the prolific American short story 
writer, O. Henry, who talked about the ‘merry head-hunter’ who reduced 
art and philosophy to a simple code.!* It may not be out of place to cite 
O. Henry on this subject: 


To take your adversary’s head, to basket it at the portal of your castle, 
to see it lying there, a dead thing, with its cunning and stratagem and 
power gone—lIs there a better way to foil his plots, to refute his 
arguments, to establish your superiority over his skill and wisdom? 
(quoted in Hutton 1921: 157). 


According to O. Heary, it would seem that headhunting is a simplified 
version Of Machiavellian art, and even a ruse to eliminate the ‘cunning 
and stratagem’ and power and arguments of your opponent in a world of 
competing statements and counter-discourses. This is why Hutton argued 
that the custom was a ‘game’ played by the headhunters. So, he asserted, 
‘Most Britishers are headhunters at heart’ (Hutton 1921: 157). 

In the Census of India, 1931, headhunting was entered in the section 
on ‘religion’ as a religious discourse on ‘soul-matter’. It was asserted by 
the enumerator that all ‘genuine headhunting tribes’ had a belief that 
‘unless a man has taken heads he has no surplus-soul about him to beget 
offspring’ (Hutton 1931: 403). The Chang Nagas were taken as an illus- 
tration. This Naga tribe had the practice of naming a child after a village 
raided by his father. The chief of Yongemdi at the time of the Census 
operation in 1931 was named Longkhong, and his brother Ongli, after 


“ O. Henry (William Sydney Porter). The full text of his short story, “The head- 
hunter’, is available online at http//www.classicreader.compread. phpsid.6/booked.969. 
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the Ao villages Lungkhung and Ungr which were successfully raided by 
their father about the time of their birth (ibid.). 

Headhunting was also represented as an element of a tribal theology 
which is dynamic and adaptive to the changing circumstances to a large 
degree. Hudson reported how a big chieftain, building a new house, had 
seized a man and forcibly cut off a lock of his hair in order to strengthen 
the house: ‘In olden days the head would have been put there,’ remarked 
Hodson, ‘but by a refinement of some native theologian a lock of hair 
was held as good as the whole head’ (Hodson 1911: 116). Note that the 
coloniser, like the native theologian, can even intervene to reform local 
custom by directly preaching the ‘law of substitution’ as a new gospel 
(ibid.: 117). In fact, Hodson said he was once successful in persuading a 
native headman to avail himself of this law in substituting the ghost of a 
half-starved Naga by the ghost of a stout buffalo, to prop up the structure 
of a newly constructed house. In the Konyak Naga village of Auting, an- 
nexed by the British around 1916, the young men took to wearing cere- 
monial dress with the insignia of the head-taker after spearing a wooden 
dummy, since the real thing was no longer obtainable (Hutton 1921: 165). 
A similar experience has been reported of the Salu Manbi headhunting 
tribe in Indonesia, as late as 1985, when a village sent out a ‘cohort of 
weaponless headhunters to get a surrogate head—isually a coconut 
bought in a nearby market town’ (George 1991: 536). 

J.P. Mills even came close to rationalising headhunting, when he ob- 
served that the suppression of inter-tribal feuds in a Naga tribe and the 
abolition of headhunting had caused a rise in mortality. He quoted the 
Nagas as saying that there was more sickness in the hills after British 
intervention than there was in the pre-colonial days, because the for- 
eigners had brought into the hills previously unknown illnesses like ven- 
ereal disease and tuberculosis. ‘There is a beneficial side to head-hunting’, 
Mills said, ‘which is often forgotten. It is not one of worst horrors of the 
world, as it is sometimes thought to be’ (Mills 1926: 210). Referring to 
the high rate of infant mortality in Bombay (where more than half the 
children died before they were 1 year old in 1921), Mills concluded: 
‘There are forces against which no popular outcry is raised, far more 
destructive of human life than headhunting’ (ibid.). 

In the ethnographic texts of colonial writers, and even in later, more 
mature anthropological works, non-Western culture (the ‘anthropologised 
world’) is often treated as mute ‘data’ to be collected for detached study 
by the West (the ‘anthropologising world’). But there were moments 
when sympathetic anthropologists succeeded in catching glimpses of 
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their own ‘anthropologising’ selves in the eyes of the headhunters, even 
as the discourse they had produced expressed their power over the head- 
hunters. For instance, T.C. Hodson subverted the whole debate on the 
existence of headhunting when, in the course of the census operation, he 
hinted that this was an operation which, in the Meitei language (Manipuri), 
is ‘described as head-seeking (mi kok thiba—to seek the heads of men)’ 
(Hodson 1911: 116). Likewise, many years earlier, during the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-72, Woodthorpe had observed that the medical 
doctors who accompanied the British troops there were ‘quite eager for 
Lushai skulls as any Lushai could have been for theirs, though, in 
the interests of civilisation, the Lushai’s head would have reposed in 
glass cases on velvet cushion probably, while those of our friends 
would have been elevated on poles exposed to the wind and the rain’ 
(Woodthorpe 1873: 268-69). We were told that the medicos were dis- 
appointed because the Lushai skulls they saw were already smashed. 
Again, around 1936-37, we find Furer-Haimendorf busy collecting 
specimens of four heads from the head-tree of the Konyak Naga hills, 
and packing the gruesome booty into a carrying basket on his back, ‘much 
to the amusement of the Nagas and the slightly shocked surprise of the 
sepoys’ who accompanied him (Furer-Haimendorf 1939: 165). On the 
same occasion, this anthropologist from London U2niversity managed 
to laboriously write down one complete song sung by the Konyak Nagas, 
thinking that he had ‘captured on paper another part of the old head- 
hunting ritual.’ But, to his amused surprise, Furer-Haimendorf learned, 
with the help of his interpreter’s word-for-word translation into Assamese, 
that the song was composed in his honour as the white headhunter. 


The Sahib came as the wind, 

as the storm is he over our land; 

he brings heads to us all, 

all men give him thanks. 

Here stay the heads; 

from Pangsha are the slaughtered enemies (Furer-Haimendorf 1939: 200). 


While looking at headhunting as a returning gaze, we may take note 
of Padel’s understanding of the British war of ‘pacification’—in the 
context of the Konds of Orissa—as ‘waging war to impose... a state of 


> The concept of the ‘returning gaze” is partly informed by Jeremy Bentham’s 
Panopticon (1995), and Michel Foucault’s description of the clinical gaze (1990). Here 
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peace’ (Padel 1995: 52). The Konds were assumed to be ‘ignoble savages’ 
in a perpetual ‘state of war’ resulting in illegal deaths through human 
sacrifice, female infanticide, and tribal feuding. It has been rightly re- 
marked that the British officials, through their language, made their own 
actions legal .and defined the actions of the tribals as illegal (ibid.: 54). 
‘Loss of life’ in tribal warfare or headhunting would be taken as proof of 
‘unlawfulness’; so British justice had been prescribed with the power to 
punish by taking the offenders’ lives. But loss of life on a much wider 
scale in European warfare—civilised feuds—were never defined or im- 
agined in terms of ‘illegal’, ‘unlawful’ or punishable offences. That is 
where Padel sees a ‘considerable irony’ in the British definition of their 
own society in terms of ‘peace’ and of that of the colonised other by 
‘war’. Put in the simplest terms, the colonial war of ‘pacification’ was 
merely another form of headhunting or human sacrifice: the main differ- 
ence lies in the larger scale of destruction involved in wars of pacification. 


VH 
Human sacrifice: Its imperial representations 


In the foregoing sections, we have discussed the custom of headhunting 
with regard to a number of tribes of north-east India. Almost all the known 
tribes of the north-east were believed to have had a history of headhunting 
or human sacrifice, in one form or another. The Khasis and Jaintias 
(Syntengs) were described as being a bit ‘peculiar’, differing from the 
rest in their practice of human sacrifice rather than headhunting. Of 
course, the practice of human sacrifice is also reported to have existed 
during the 16th century AD in pre-colonial Assam, under the Koch kings. 
When the new temple of Kamakhya was built and opened in 1565, ‘the 
occasion was celebrated by the immolation of no less than a hundred 
and forty men, whose heads were offered to the Goddess on salvers made 
of copper’ (Gait 2003: 59). Similar sacrifices were offered to various 
aboriginal deities.” Based on the accounts of the Half Iqlim and the 


I use the term ‘returning gaze’ in the sense of Mary Louise Pratt’s ‘reciprocal viston’, 
that is, defined as an attempt to ‘decolonise knowledge and bring into play contestatory 
expressions from the site of imperial intervention’ (Pratt 1992: 2). 

2 The custom was supposed to have been abandoned during the reign of Nar Narayan 
(1540-84) due to the sobering influence of the Vaishnava reformation inaugurated by 
Sankar Dev, a Kayasth of Batadrobe in Nowgong. Sankar Dev preached the doctrine of 
salvation by faith and prayer, rather than by different forms of sacrifices. 
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Kalaka Puran, Edward Gait said that there were voluntary victims of a 
Goddess named Ai who dwelt in a cave.”! From time to time, they an- 
nounced that. the Goddess had called them, and thereafter they were 
treated as privileged persons until they were sacrificed (ibid.). 

In August 1882, the Assam Gazette reported the existence of human 
sacrifice among the Khasis due to ‘the rhlen superstition’. Likewise, in 
1901, B.C. Allen reported the belief in Thlen, which he said was ‘fortu- 
nately... not widely spread, but is of so strange a character as to deserve 
special mention’ (Allen 1901: 49). It was believed that ‘certain families 
are cured or blessed with a familiar spirit that bears the name of Thlen’ 
(ibid.). This spirit may assume the form of a snake, stick, or bundle, and 
at certain seasons of the year rouses itself, yearning to be appeased with 
blood. A man or woman must be murdered and parts of their clothing 
mixed with blood drawn from the hands, feet, and nostrils to be offered 
to the Thien. If not fed in this manner, the Thlen will kill or trouble the 
members of the family amongst whom it lives (ibid.). 

Writing five years after Allen, Gurdon in 1906 provided a mare detailed 
description of the sacrifice of human beings among the Khasis and 
Jaintias. Providing copious quotations from the Assam Gazette of 1882 
and from Edward Gait’s account of 1893, Gurdon added something of 
his own observation on the subject. An early account had mentioned that 
the Thlen attaches itself to the property and wealth of the owners, but on 
the condition that it is supplied with blood. Its cravings come on at un- 
certain intervals, and are manifested in sickness, by misadventures, or 
by increasing poverty befalling the family that owns the property. In 
order to drive the Thlen from the house, all the money, ornaments, and 
property of that family must be thrown away. None dare to touch any of 
the property for fear that the Thlen should follow it. However, it was inter- 
estingly observed by Gurdon that a Thien ‘can never enter the Siem’s or 
Chief’s clan, or the Siem’s house; it follows, therefore, that the property of 
the thlen-keeper can be appropriated by the Siem’ (Gurdon 1906: 101).” 

The Jaintias were also described as offering annual human sacrifices 
at Jaintiapur and in the Faljur Pargana. A voluntary victim, called Bhige 
khaora, would be executed in the month of u’naiwing and u'naiprah 


21 Gait, who first wrote on the subject in 1905, based his information on two ancient 
texts, Kalaka Puran and Half Iqlim. 

2 The association of the Thlen with property and wealth in Khasi belief is rather 
similar to the belief in Pheisam among the Chin Kukis. Phelsam is a little one-legged 
spirit which makes its worshippers wealthy to begin with, but has to be constantly kept 
in good humour, by means of animal sacrifices, to avert the destructive aspects of its 
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(November and December). The head of the victim would be cut off and 
placed before the goddess of the Kopili river on a golden plate, in the 
presence of large crowds of spectators.” It was said that there were times 
when the supply of voluntary victims fell short. In 1832, four British 
subjects were reported to have been kidnapped for human sacrifice by 
men from Jaintia. A similar attempt had been made a few months earlier, 
on 24 January 1832, when two British subjects from Sylhet district had 
been seized by some men from Jaintia, allegedly for sacrifice to the 
goddess Kali (Chowdhury 1998: 287). According to reports of the Sylhet 
magistrate, the two victims were Banu and Madhav Gazoor. Both of 
them managed to escape from their captors. The report further mentioned 
that similar cases had come to the notice of the earlier magistrates of 
Sylhet in 1821 and 1827. The Sylhet magistrate was of the opinion that 
the practice of human sacrifice was still prevalent, although Ram Singh 
(the Jaintia Raja) had ‘on several occasions expressed his willingness 
and determination to abolish this abominable practice’.* The colonial 
higher authorities ignored the suggestion of the local administration ‘that 
a letter should be written to the Rajah of Jyntea by the honourable Vice 
President’. The local officers were told that it will be ‘sufficient that 
you avail yourself of any opportunity to intimate to the Rajah the senti- 
ments of displeasure and indignation’ ,” of the Government for the prac- 
tice of kidnapping British subjects for human sacrifice. Raja Ram Singh 
was further expected to use his utmost endeavours to discover and bring 
to justice the individuals accused of the attempted kidnapping. 
Meanwhile, Ram Singh passed away in November 1832, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rajendra Singh, his grand-nephew, a lad not older than 20. 
T.C. Robertson, the Political Agent to the Governor-General in the North- 
east Frontier, saw an opportunity to revive his old plea for the revision 


power. The final end of the Pheisam-keeper is not enviable; for a day of reckoning 
arrives when the displeased spirit takes back everything it has given to its worshippers, 
even the lives of family members. However, the worship of Pheisam does not involve 
human sacrifice. 

D After the Jaintia royal family converted to Hinduism, the goddess Kali began to 
take the place of the local goddess of the Kopili river. Tull recently, many Syntengs 


53 NAI, Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, No. 19, March 1832. Letter of 
Chief Secretary to Government of India (Fort William) to the Governor General’s Agent 
on the Northeast Frontier. 

% Ibid. 
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of the agreement entered into between the late raja and David Scott, his 
predecessor, on behalf of the Company.”’ But the young raja stood his 
ground and refused either to pay annual tribute or to cede parts of his 
territory, making a plea that he could not assent to any fresh agreement 
without consulting his eleven Dolois (chiefs) constituting the great durbar 
of which he was merely the head. 

The question of alleged human sacrifice during the late raja’s lifetime 
was thus revived as a diplomatic strategy to bring pressure on the young 
raja. Robertson persisted in sending reminders to Raja Rajendra Singh 
to fulfil the promises of his predecessor Raja Ram Singh. A letter from 
Robertson to the government at Calcutta reveals how the case of alleged 
human sacrifice in Gobha in the Jaintia kingdom was pressed into the 
service of colonial expansion. On 6 October 1833, Robertson wrote: 


I soon afterwards proceeded to Assam and amidst my various 
occupations the case [of alleged human sacrifice] escaped my rec- 
ollection till the 2nd March when I addressed a letter to the present 
ruler of Jyntea who on the death of Ram Sing, which took place in 
November 1832, had succeeded to the Raj, reminding him of the 
promise made by his predecessors and calling him to make it good... 
the Rajah should be apprized that by non-compliance with the demands 
for surrender of such individuals he would be held to have taken the 
guilt of the crime upon himself and be dealt with accordingly.... The 
course which I have to recommend is that the Ruiter of Jyntea be 
solemnly called upon in the name of Government to give up the Gobha 
Raja, and in the event of his non-compliance, that measures should be 
immediately taken to set up in his stead Bhundaree who... is the next 
heir to the Guddee, if indeed his title be not better than that of its 


present occupant.” 


When Jenkins took over in March 1834 as the new Agent of the 
Northeast Frontier, he did not concur with his predecessor’s suggestion 


7 Robertson insisted that the validity of the old agreement had lapsed with the death 
of Raja Ram Singh. He argued that the raja had been receiving the protection of the Co- 
mpany without any financial obligation in return. So, Robertson suggested that a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 be exacted as an annual tribute from the new Raja of Jaintia. But the new raja 
was given the option, in lieu of cash payment, of ceding to the British Government a 
tract of land known by the name of the Seven Banks (Chowdhury 1998: 287-89). 

™ NAI, Foreign Department, Political Branch, Consultation 12 December 1833, 
Nos. 70-72. 
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that the young Raja Rajendra be deposed. He said that ‘[k]nowing the 
limited power of the Rajah I conceived the offences of the Raj should 
not be too severely visited upon him alone’.” Jenkins suggested instead 
that ‘the offending dependant province’ under the chief of Gobha should 
be punished for the atrocity committed by him in the case of the attempted 
kidnapping of British subjects. C.E. Trevelyan responded on behalf of 
the Supreme Government, however, by stating that ‘as long as the Jyntea 
Raja pretends to be the sovereign of Ghobah, be must be held responsible 
for the offences of the inhabitants of that place.” 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India (1908) also mentioned that ‘the British 
Government demanded the surrender of the guilty parties’, adding that, 
since ‘[n]o satisfaction could be obtained by diplomacy’, the Jaintia prin- 
cipality had been partially annexed in 1835 ‘as a mark of their displeasure’ 
(Imperial Gazetteer 1908: XII, 380). However, Jenkins, Agent to the 
Governor-General, wrote to C.E. Trevelyan on 22 September 1834: ‘I 
have the honor to acquaint you that the individuals said to have been 
concemed in the sacrifice of our subjects in Ghola (7)... from Jynteah 
Rajah have at length been delivered up to me.’*' In fact, Gurdon was 
offering what had become a standard but lame excuse for the annexation 
of the Jaintia country when he said that ‘it was this practice that eventually 
led to the annexation of the country by the British’ (Gurdon 1906: 103). 

In 1901, B.C. Allen believed that human sacrifices made to the Thlen 
might still be prevalent ‘in the wilder parts of the district’ of the Khasi- 
Jaintia hills. He suspected that children reported as drowned might actu- 
ally have been sacrificed to the Thlen deity (Allen 1901: 49). Just three 
decades after Allen recorded his suspicions and fears, S.C. Mitra reported 
a ‘recent instance’ of this custom, which had taken place about 70 years 
earlier (Mitra 1932: 184-87). 

The logic of the ‘annexation’ of tribal land and the ‘pacification’ of 
the so-called wild people rested on lame excuses and anxieties about 
what may happen ‘in the wilder part of the district’, at the un-surveyed 
imperial frontiers. As Nandini Sundar has pertinently remarked in her 
interesting study of the annals of alleged human sacrifice in Bastar (MP), 
‘human sacrifice marked the weakness not of the savage but of colonial 
knowledge’ (Sundar 1995: 374). 


2 NAI, New Delhi, Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, 15 May 1834, No. 77. 
* NAL, Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, 15 May 1834, No. 78. 
4 NAL Foreign Department, Political Branch, Cons. 26 September 1836, File No. 84. 
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Vill 
Conclusion 


Let me put here a disclaimer that this study makes no pretensions to 
describing positively and exhaustively—f at all that is possible—all the 
essential characteristics of headhunting and human sacrifice as such. 
Setting for myself a more modest target, I focus mainly on the repre- 
sentational practices, rather than on the actual phenomena, of the disputed 
customs. An investigation of the nuances of the discourse on the subject, 
however, is by no means a simple task—which explains why, at the 
methodological level, the present study deploys certain sensitising con- 
cepts of social anthropology along with techniques of historical enquiry. 

The study of headhunting and human sacrifice yields much useful 
insight into our understanding of certain aspects of traditional society, 
colonial history and the post-Independence predicament of north-east 
India. The ethnographer, the colonial administrator and the local people 
themselves were engaged in ‘writing’ this practice with diverse intentions: 
all these actors seem to be engaged in raiding the dreaded past, with 
varying motives. Interwoven into the texture of the discourse on head- 
hunting were larger questions of power and its legitimisation, the contest 
between colonial and native masculinity, ethnographic constructs and 
local self-representations, and the ‘perspectival character’ of ethnographic 
writings—or, for that matter, any knowledge-construction, including our 
own endeavours. 

My focus on the much-maligned custom of headhunting, using the 
many colonial ethnographic accounts of north-east India, is a deliberate 
decision. This singular practice, which had widely been seen by British 
colonisers as a distinctive marker to conveniently fix the local population 
with the stamp of ‘head-cutter’, still seems to cast a shadow upon the re- 
gion as ‘insurgent infested’ in the political and administrative discourses 
of postcolonial India.” In other words, the past ‘headhunters’ are re- 
christened ‘insurgents’ in the present power equation. This stereotype 
fulfilled a peculiar need in the tribal hills, noted for the absence of the 
stigmatising caste system that prevails in mainland India. The appro- 
priation of headhunting practices and the caste system as distinctive 


* This was reflected when, for instance, Home Minister ‘Mr. L.K. Advani suggested 
that people in the Northeast States needed to become more “Indian”’, and that ‘their 
actions are instantly held up as proof of their un-Indianness’ (Sharma 2001: Ui). 
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cultural markers in two different colonial contexts, however, produced 
discursive effects that were ultimately rather similar. 
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The kinship, marriage and gender 
experiences of Tamil women 
in Sri Lanka’s tea plantations 


Amali Philips 





The organisation of labour on tea plantations in Sri Lanka is based on a spatial, func- 
tional and ideological integration of kinship, marriage and ritual practices within a 
capitalist system of plantation production. This article foregrounds the household, kin- 
ship, and work experiences of women who constitute one half of the community of plan- 
tation workers of south Indian origin, to provide a balanced perspective to the discourse 
on south Indian kinship systems and practices. Its focus is on the reinforcement of kinship 
and gender inequalities within households and within the plantation labour organisation. 
In privileging women’s experiences of kinship and marriage, this article adds to recent 
studies on Kinship and gender in India that challenge the more traditional accounts 
based on androcentric perspectives, geographical generalisations, and the essential- 
ization of women. 





I 
Introduction 


This article examines the kinship, marriage and gender experiences of 
the Tamil women of south Indian origin, who work as ‘tea pluckers’ in 
Sri Lanka’s tea plantations. Beginning from British colonial times, the 
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tea plantations in Sri Lanke have been based on a spatial and functional 
integration of estate living and working as a total system of labour pro- 
duction and reproduction. The experiences of the plantation women in 
their multiple locations, in the household and on the estate, provide a 
unique account of the intersections of kinship, marriage, gender and 
labour. The plantation women’s articulation of their experiences also 
contributes to the development of a gender perspective on kinship and 
the marital roles of women within a community of workers with little 
class differentiation among them. 

Although women, along with men, have been central characters in 
structural-functional and structural approaches within kinship studies, 
the status and roles of women have often been treated as residual consid- 
erations deriving from the mediating or connecting role of women and 
bridewealth transfers in descent (Evans-Pritchard 1951; Fortes 1959, 
1972; Gluckman 1950; Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde 1950) and 
alliance systems of kinship (Dumont 1983; Fox 1967; Leach 1961; Lévi- 
Strauss 1969; Meillassoux 1981), and within systems of production ({i.c., 
hoe and plough agriculture; Goody 1976, 1990; Gough 1979) and strati- 
fication (Goody and Tambiah 1973; Harrell and Dickey 1985). The 
politico-jural dimensions of kinship rules, domestic structures and affinal 
principles have been given far more prominence (Comaroff 1980) than 
the core relations and experiences of gender and kinship (see also Collier 
and Yanagisako 1987; Howell and Melhus 1993). Karen Sacks’s (1979) 
critique of Social Darwinist influences in early anthropological writ- 
ings draws attention to the androcentric perspectives of traditional kin- 
ship and marriage theorists and the predominance of essentialist 
views of women and their locations within kinship and marriage (see 
also Peletz 1993). 

Traditionally, South Asian kinship studies have tended to dichotomise 
women’s status along a north/south (Aryan/Dravidian) divide, based on 
different descent principles and their accompanying institutional arrange- 
ments (Karve 1953; Trautmann 1981). Thus, the lower status of north 
Indian women compared to their southern sisters has been attributed to 
the patrilineal, hypergamous milieu of north Indian kinship, characterised 
by asymmetrical and unidirectional gift exchanges and dowries in mov- 
able property that are often controlled by affinal families (Sharma 1984; 
Vatuk 1975). The high status of south Indian and Sri Lankan women and 
their strong rights in property are associated with bilateral tendencies 
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among patrilineal groups, matrilineal traditions, the emphasis on matri- 
lateral relatives (MB/ZC), preferential marriages between classificatory 
cross-cousins, and elder sister’s daughter marriages (eZD). 

An equally important tendency has been to insist on the unity of Indian 
kinship. This is best exemplified in the work of Louis Dumont (1966, 
1975, 1983), who emphasises the structural continuities from north to 
south based on alliance or affinity as the fundamental principle of Indian 
kinship and marriage (see also Lévi-Strauss 1969; Trautmann 1981; van 
der Veen 1972). The system of continuous gift exchanges in northern 
India and the bilateral cross-cousin marriage system of south India (and 
among the Tamils, Muslims and Sinhalese of Sri Lanka) are variations 
on the ‘orthodox Indian traditions’ (Tambiah 1973: 127), of which alliance 
is an important component. Tambiah (1989: 426) goes further, to posit a 
similarity in women’s status between north and south, and considers even 
the hypergamous variant of the north Indian alliance system as basically 
positive for women in terms of women’s ‘agency’, and their role as a 
‘vehicle and transformer of male social status’. In short, women’s agency 
comes from hypergamous dowry marriages which raise the status of their 
natal families. 

Generalisations on the north/south or Aryan/Dravidian kinship divide, 
however, are at variance with local and regional patterns, within India and 
further south in Sri Lanka, in regard to descent reckoning (patrilineal, 
matrilineal and bilateral), rules of succession and devolution, and marriage 
rules (see also Mencher and Goldberg 1967; Trautmann 1981). For ex- 
ample, the system of kinship and marriage among the Syrian Christians 
of Kerala, in south India, parallels in many ways the kinship and marriage 
systems of north Indian communities, while the supposedly Aryan 
Sinhalese of Sri Lanka share many of the features of the Dravidian kinship 
system of the Tamils in south India and Sri Lanka (Guneratne 2002). 
What is more important, structural-functional and structural views provide 
very little insight into how women, as gendered persons, experience the 
rules and practices of descent and alliance systems. 

Recent kinship studies are moving away from the hegemony of an- 
drocentric, structural-functionalist and structuralist approaches, and are 
being invigorated by insights from gender studies (Morgan 1989; 
Mukhopadhyaya and Higgins 1988). Anthropological conceptualisations 
of kinship and marriage have begun to question the analytical boundaries 
between kinship and gender (Collier and Yanagisako 1987; Dube 2001), 
and between gender and other forms of social stratification such as caste 
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and class (Kapadia 1995; Menon 1996; Sharma 1985), nationalism and 
ethnicity (Bagchi 1996; Bannerji 1994; Lakshmi 1990; Ramaswamy 1993), 
and religion (Basu 1999; Delaney 1995). As Yanagisako and Delaney 
(1995: 1) persuasively argue, ‘differentials of power come already em- 
bedded in culture’, and are reflected in folk or cultural notions about 
procreation, sexuality, kinship, marriage, gender and personhood to the 
extent that they are ‘naturalised’ and ‘essentialised’ as religious certain- 
ties or biological givens. Feminist anthropologists (Delaney 1995; 
McKinnon 1995) have also extended Schneider’s (1980) cultural analysis 
of American kinship as a ‘cultural’, or ‘folk’, system encompassing 
‘shared blood’ and ‘normative conduct’, to the area of gender studies by 
considering the influence of gender inequality on cultural conceptions 
of kinship. The positions and perceptions of men and women within 
kinship and marriage configurations are often predicated on ‘differences 
in gender values’ that they experience (McKinnon 1995). Further, cultural 
notions of kinship and gender influence women’s own articulation of 
their kinship experiences (see Abu-Lughod 1993). 

Writing on south Indian kinship, Karin Kapadia (1995:14) notes that 
‘the subordinate status of women relative to the status of men in their 
own family and social group must be recognised in an analysis of the 
structures of Tamil kinship’. Kapadia’s argument is that, despite bilateral 
tendencies and isogamous, cross-kin marriages among the non-Brahmin 
castes of Tamil Nadu, women’s experiences of kinship and marriage and 
their discourses on kinship are markedly different from male kinship ex- 
periences and discourses. Gender and kinship also shape women’s experi- 
ences of class and caste and are in turn influenced by them. The tendency 
to homogenise women’s experiences of kinship and gender has been 
criticised both at a general level (Abu-Lughod 1993; Hawkesworth 1989) 
and specifically regarding western feminist theorising about ‘third world 
women’ (Mohanty 1997). I would argue that while the differences in 
women’s multiple positioning and experiences within class, caste and 
kinship structures must be acknowledged and addressed, it should not 
blind us to the fact that women in south Asia operate within largely re- 
strictive patriarchal kinship ideologies and cultural practices. 

Kapadia’s study is based on the kinship experiences of south Indian 
Tamil women of all castes and classes and, contrary to received wis- 
dom on the north/south differences in kinship systems and women’s 
status, her study contributes to a view of Tamil kinship as an inherently 
unequal system with women assuming a subordinate position relative to 
men in their families, though in ‘differing forms and degrees’ (1995: 14). 
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The ‘isogamy’ of south Indian kinship, marriage and even caste that 
Leach (1969) alluded to is thus restricted to the equality of males, exclud- 
ing the equality of the genders. This view is confirmed by Menon’s (1996) 
study of the matrilineal Nayars of Kerala, and my own research among 
the patrilineal Syrian Christians of Kerala (Philips 2003b) and among 
the patrilineal Tamils on the tea plantations of Sri Lanka (Philips 2001a 
and 2001b). These communities in south India and Sri Lanka vary along 
the lines of descent principles, and class and caste status, but their women 
share similar experiences of gender inequality in kinship and marriage 
because of their shared gender (see also Uy! 1995). 

My research on the Sri Lankan tea plantations provides another dim- 
ension to current discussions on kinship and gender, namely, the workings 
of kinship and gender ideologies and practices in sustaining gender in- 
equalities within the household and in the plantation labour system. A 
consideration of the lived experiences of women in the tea plantations, 
as opposed to the traditional structural-functional analyses of kinship 
and marriage principles and rules, provides a far more realistic account 
of the nature of kinship and marriage in the plantations. As André Béteille 
(1991: 5) has pointed out, it is necessary to come to grips ‘not only with 
the prevalence of inequality’ but also with its ‘social reproduction’. 
Béteille has focused on the role of the middle class Indian family as the 
primary agent of social reproduction, and the power and privileges asso- 
ciated with middle class status. Béteille’s analysis is not gendered and 
deals with the reproduction of class. This article provides a gendered an- 
alysis of how kinship, marriage and gender inequalities are firmly en- 
trenched in the ethnically and socially oppressed and marginalised 
community of the Estate Tamils! who show minimal socioeconomic dif- 
ferentiation in terms of class or property holdings. It also fills a lacuna in 
the many studies? on Sri Lanka’s tea plantations which generally do not 
address the articulation of kinship, marriage and cultural ideologies and 
practices, on the one hand, and the hierarchical plantation wage labour 
organisation and production, on the other. 


1 The term ‘Estate Tamils’ (Thotta Thamizhar), used in this article, is a term that the 
plantation Tamils generally use to describe themselves (see Philips 2001b). 

2 There is a coplous body of writings on the Sri Lankan plantations, including his- 
torical summaries Jayawardena 1972; Moldrich 1989; Roberts 1966; Samaraweera 1980; 
vanden Driesen 1997), palitical-economic accounts (Bandarage 1983; Corea 1975; 
Darwood 1980; de Silva 1982; Kurlan 1984, 1998 and 2000; Little 1999; Meyer 1992; 
Snodgrass 1966), and anthropological studies (Daniel 1996; Hollup 1994). 
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H 
The plantation context 


The Sri Lankan plantation system emerged in the 19th century as part of 
the far-flung network of British colonial plantations, and was based on a 
capitalist system of agricultural production, involving the expropriation 
of local lands for the production of crops for foreign markets. Labour 
was imported from India under a system of indenture, which was a type 
of fixed-term enforced contract labour. The migrant workers were Hindus 
from the non-Brahmin castes, the majority of whom belonged to the 
lower casteg and classes of southern India. The plantations were run as 
‘ethnic enclaves’ and ‘total institutions’ (Goffman 1961), with the entire 
work force living and working at the same location in highly regimented 
conditions and isolated from the rest of the Sri Lankans. 

In the initial stages, men and women were imported in direct proportion 
to labour demands, although the migration of women was restricted by 
the prevailing Victorian and traditional Indian patriarchal values that viewed 
women as dependants and homemakers (Carter 1996; Tinker 1977). In 
later years, the migration of women was increased to establish a con- 
tinuous system of labour reproduction on the plantations, to reduce de- 
pendence on seasonal migration, and to increasingly engage women in 
the specific work of tea plucking on account of their ‘nimble fingers’ 
(Kurian 1998: 70) and their cheaper wage rates. 

The plantation system was based on a chain of command starting from 
the manager (pertya dorai, big lord) and his assistant (sinna dorai, little 
lord), through Indian labour supervisors (kanganies), down to the Indian 
male and female workers (coolies). This essentially pyramidal structure 
was also layered by contours pertaining to ‘race’ (European), ethnicity 
(Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamil and Indian Tamil), class, caste and gender. The 
layers in the structure were separated by rigid rules regarding dress, 
posture, forms of interpersonal respect and distance and, most of all, by 
the location and type of housing used by European planters, indigenous 
staff and immigrant workers. The workers’ quarters, built by the British, 
were long, barrack-style buildings, in single or double rows, called ‘lines’. _ 
Each ‘line’ was divided into compartments, one compartment per family, 
each comprising a 10-foot by 12-foot room, a small verandah and a 
cooking area. The basic structure of the lines has remained to this day, 
and few additions or improvements have been made over the years despite 
the growing demand for housing. 
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The majority of the immigrant workers belonged to different sub-caste 
groupings under the Adi-Dravida caste category (i.e. the lower castes of 
Pallar, Parayar, Chakkiliar, etc.), while the sub-castes of the Kudiyanavar 
caste category (non-Brahmin upper castes such as Vellalar, Kallar, 
Agamudiyan, Chettiyar, Naidu, Ambalakaran, Mudali, Konan, Padayachi 
and Kavundu) occupied the higher level kangany, clerical, medical and 
accountant positions. The male and female field workers were organised 
as gangs of homogeneous caste groups, each under a group leader (silarai 
kangany) of the same caste or kinship circle (see also Jain [1970] on the 
organisation of south Indian workers in Malaysia). In the administration 
of the plantations after independence in 1948, native, mostly Sinhalese, 
planters replaced the British planters within the same pyramidal structure. 
The old kangany system and the organisation of caste-based labour gangs 
have been abolished since the 1960s, but the new labour supervisors are 
still called kKanganies and are recruited from both upper and lower castes. 
There are, however, virtually no female kanganies on the estates. 
Although women are employed as clerical workers, nurses and mid-wives 
in the estate administration, these women are invariably Sinhalese, Sri 
Lankan Tamils, or Indian Tamils belonging to the higher caste groups. 

Soon after Sri Lanka’s independence in 1948, the Estate Tamils were 
disenfranchised, which eventually reduced almost a million of them to 
the rank of stateless persons. Since then, almost half a million Estate 
Tamils have been expatriated to India under different agreements between 
the governments of India and Sri Lanka, while over a million have been 
granted Sri Lankan citizenship. In 1975, the plantations were nationalised, 
with devastating effects on the workers, who were literally driven out of 
many estates and later became the targets of periodic ethnic violence. 
Since 1977, Sn Lanka has gone through a comprehensive economic liber- 
alisation process including a programme of re-privatisation of the plan- 
tations. Beginning in 1991, the management of the plantations was given 
to private companies and their managing agents on a profit-sharing basis. 
The emphasis of the new management is on maximising short-term yields 
at the expense of long-term sustainability, and this has direct implications 
for the workers and the gender division of labour (Philips 2001a). The 
emphasis on short-term productivity translates into a strong emphasis 
on tea plucking, which is done by women, with less attention paid to the 
nursery, pruning and maintenance work done by men. In a number of 
estates, there is pressure on women workers to do far more plucking 
without corresponding increases in their compensation, and with little 
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consideration for the additional burden of household work that women 
invariably perform. Women earn more wages than men overall, but this 
has not translated into women having any control over their earnings or 
other household resources. Although women workers constitute over 
50 per cent of the estate workforce, women are not assigned to supervisory 
roles, nor are they included in the trade union leadership to represent 
women’s interests and their special needs. Thus, from colonial times to 
the present, the Estate Tamil women have been relegated to a subordinate 
status, relative to their male counterparts, in the production and kinship 
systems of the plantations. 


IM 
Tea-pluckers and homemakers: Women, 
work and entitlements 


Women’s wage work and housework in the plantations are ideologically 
and spatially linked in ways that define women’s subordinate positions 
in both. Gender ideologies can be described as a collection of biases or 
common-sense knowledge (Comaroff 1994) that animate actions 
(Thompson 1984) at different stages of a woman’s life, as child, wife, 
mother or widow. They circulate as anecdotes, stereotypes, maxims and 
sanctions, and assign differential roles, desires, abilities and behaviours 
to both women and men (Agarwal 1994). In the Sri Lankan tea plantat- 
ions, gender ideologies underpin the division of labour between women 
and men on the estates and in the households; they rationalise the dif- 
ferential ‘entitlements’ of men and women to their household resources, 
and to respect and recognition within the community; and they are kept 
alive by the gendering of space and processes of socialisation that include 
kinship roles and rituals of production and reproduction. 

The all-encompassing spatial extent of the estate is captured in the 
Tamil term thottam (garden), a term that is universally used in the planta- 
tions, empirically and symbolically, and evocatively as well as derisively. 
In its evocative form, the thottam is gendered as ‘mother’ and regarded 
by the Tamil workers as nurturing and life-giving in relation to work and 
survival. The thottar is subliminally divided into female and male spaces. 
The plucking areas where the majority of the women work and the 
residential spaces of the estate lines are female spaces, while the factory, 
nursery and infrastructure areas where men work, and the shops and 
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public roads where men congregate, are male spaces. Although both men 
and women intrude into each others’ symbolically gendered spaces (see 
Ardner 1993), male presence in the plucking fields and the line rooms is 
associated with their roles as overseers/protectors of women’s work and 
spaces. Women’s presence in male spaces (factories, shops, public roads), 
on the other hand, presupposes male scrutiny consistent with the ideolo- 
gies of kinship paternalism and protective sexuality. Religious rituals 
and the worship of deities also entrench gender-role differences and func- 
tions within the gendered spaces. 

South Indian ritual culture is well entrenched in the production and 
reproduction culture of the plantations. The management and staff dismiss 
the ritual fetishism of the workers as superstitious and irrational, and 
complain that the ritual excesses of the workers cut into the busy work 
schedules of the estates. But the estate management actively participates 
in the rituals and deducts money from workers’ wages for the expenses 
incurred in organising them. Sanskritic deities such as Shiva, Vishnu, 
Murugan, Vinayagar, Ganesh, Kathiresan, etc., are worshipped along 
with the popular non-Sanskritic, meat-eating deities. The shrines and 
stone images of deities are located in every estate, along meandering 
brooks and in the surrounding forests, near the line rooms, and at the 
entrances and borders of estates. Religious worship and rituals embody 
the concerns and anxieties of workers who live and work under adverse 
conditions. As Masco (1995: 71) notes in the case of the excessive pot- 
latching practices of the Kwakwaka’ wakw Indians of the north-west coast 
of North America, subordinated ‘people find orientation in time and space 
and motivation in everyday life’ through symbolic acts and religious 
rituals that allow them to gain some control over their situations. Partici- 
pation in religious rituals, worship and festivals (e.g., Kaaman koothu, 
Deepavali, Pongal, Vael, Shiva Rathiri) might also be viewed as a form 
of escape from the drudgery of work. For women, it provides a release 
from the monotony of repetitive picking, and an excuse for socialising 
outside their work situations (see also Kurian 1998: 79). 

The worship and rituals are continuations of ancestral practices brought 
to the estates by the early immigrant workers. In south India, drought 
and hardship created the conditions for communal rituals which the Tamil 
immigrants adapted to suit the new conditions and concerns on the estates. 
A large part of estate worship and ritual involves non-Sanskritic lineage 
deities (kula theivam), family deities (kudwmpa theivam) and communal 
deities (samuha theivam) who are responsible for the well-being of 
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families, workers and the tea bushes. These deities are treated as named 
persons with whom the worshippers have a personal relationship without 
the formal mediation of the priest. Thus, routine rituals are offered daily 
to the several thotta samies (estate deities), and elaborate rites are per- 
formed seasonally at the beginning of the planting and plucking seasons. 

The spatial location of the deities and the rituals honouring them are 
indicative of the meaning of rituals in the life and work on the plantations, 
and of their gender-role functions in the community. For instance, male 
work rituals embody cultural notions of the centrality of males as pro- 
tectors of the estate (and women), while the work rituals of women reflect 
the cultural link made between the productivity of the tea bushes and the 
reproductive functions of the tea plucking women. The male role as ‘pro- 
tectors’ of the thottam can be seen in the protective role assigned to male 
guardian deities such as Muniandy, Karuppan, Rodaimuny and Madesamy 
who are enshrined at the boundaries of the estates (see Hollup 1994). 
These deities are lower order deities in the Hindu pantheon of gods (see 
Puller 1979). Their female counterpart, Mariamman, is a popular temple 
deity who is responsible for bringing rain and for watching over the 
general well-being of the estates. 

Within the female spaces of the plucking fields, women are identified 
with the tea bushes, which symbolise the generative power of the female, 
and with the kKozhuntu (two leaves and a bud) that they pluck, representing 
the woman’s life-cycle stages. The bud represents the virgin daughter, 
while the short leaf (kattai ilai) and the mature, coarse leaf (karattai ila?) 
represent young and old women respectively (Daniel 1996). The tea bush 
is worshipped as the kozhuntu sami (tea deity), and fertility rituals are 
performed for the kozhuntu sami by auspicious women to make the tea 
plants fertile. They involve the decoration and garlanding of a tea bush, 
the offering of auspicious food and objects signifying fertility, and the 
redistribution of the deity’s food leavings to mothers and children. Barren 
women and menstruating women are considered inauspicious (dosham) 
and impure and are tabooed from participating in these rituals for fear 
of offending the deity. The fertility rituals on the fields parallel the fer- 
tility rites performed by women who go on pilgrimage to the temple at 
Munneswaram on the island’s western coast to pray for the gift of children 
(pillai varam). Women refer to the tea plants as their ‘children’ since 
they contribute to the dual image of women as producers (as tea pluckers) 
and reproducers (of tea and children). 

The rituals and offerings that take place in the male spaces of the 
estates correspond to the work that men do, and are directed towards 
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specific male deities—the factory deity (rotha muni sami), the nursery 
deity (thavarai muni sami), and the pruning deity (kKavathu muni sami). 
Women, with the exception of those who have passed menopause, are 
not allowed to participate in male rituals. The rituals and shrines to the 
thotta samis and lingam (phallic) idols, in various parts of the estate 
landscape, are intended to protect the workers from accidents, insect 
bites and poisonous reptiles, and to ensure the overall well-being of the 
workers and the estate itself. 

Male superiority in estate life is affirmed and reproduced at work and 
in the household in multiple ways. The work of women as tea pluckers 
and as tippers (those who maintain the height of the tea bush after its 
‘first flush’ or appearance of shoots) is derided as ‘woman’s work, soft 
and silly’, and women workers are disparagingly described as ‘basket 
carriers’, a reference to the huge baskets of tea leaves strapped around 
their shoulders. Such belittling ignores the care, precision and timeliness 
that are part of tea plucking, for overplucking (excessive) and under- 
plucking (plucking of premature leaves) of tea leaves affect both the 
productivity of the tea bushes and the wages of women (Daniel 1996). 

A typical work day of a tea plucker begins long before 7 a.m., at which 
time she has to report to the muster shed for daily instructions. The man- 
agement does not tolerate tardiness and women are literally ‘chased out’ 
(viratturathu) if they are even a few minutes late for the muster. The 
zero tolerance for lateness overlooks the tight moming schedule women 
have at home even before they leave for work. The lack of running water 
and toilet facilities in many of the line-rooms forces the workers, espe- 
cially women, to rise early and go the bushes and nearby streams for 
their morning ablutions and washing. Mothers have to accompany their 
pubescent daughters in the early hours of the morning as young girls 
cannot be left alone while bathing in open places. In addition, mothers 
and their daughters clean and sweep the line-rooms, make offerings to 
the gods and cook for their families before starting their long trek to the 
tea fields. Plucking women make at least three visits a day to the weighing 
shed to have their pickings weighed and recorded; very often, they use 
the lunch break to rush home to prepare lunch for the men and children. 
The management gives lactating mothers time off for créche visits to 
feed their infants, but the créches are not always located in proximity to 
plucking areas and the women have to walk some distance to and from 
the créches. Although the plucking work ends at 4:30 p.m., the estate 
women’s working day continues long after that in their line-rooms. While 
ridiculed by men as ‘basket carriers’, estate women in fact carry the 
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double burden of wage work and homemaking. They perform the bulk 
of the domestic work, including cooking, cleaning, fetching water and 
firewood, washing clothes, tending vegetable gardens and cattle, and 
taking care of the children. 

In contrast, men’s work on the estates is primarily factory and main- 
tenance work (which is piece-rate work) and they have a shorter work 
day, from 7 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. All men and many women consider men’s 
work to be ‘macho’ and physically more demanding than the plucking 
work done by women. Men’s household tasks are generally restricted to 
grocery shopping, tending the cattle and occasionally collecting firewood 
and attending to line-room repairs. The arrival of television in the estates 
has provided a major distraction to some of the working men and male 
youth who spend their afternoons watching television, while women hurry 
back from the fields to prepare meals for them. Men are reluctant to help 
women with domestic chores as these are treated as ‘women’s work’. 

Men assume the position of the household head (veetu thalaivar) and 
enjoy the privileges associated with this position. Although women con- 
tribute substantially to household finances, men are assigned the ‘provider 
role’ on the ideological premise that it is the man ‘who puts rice on the 
plate’ (soru poduravar). Women refer to their husbands as being ‘oru 
padi usathi’ (one step higher), or simply consider themselves as their 
husbands’ ‘slaves’ (adimaihal). Male superiority is manifested in the 
household routine and etiquette. Thus a woman must not refer to her 
husband by his name; she must tolerate and not reciprocate demeaning 
forms of address; she must serve her husband’s meals and must wait till he 
finishes eating before she eats; and she must forego the available sleeping 
cot to her husband and consign herself to the cold floor (Philips 2003). 

Estate households own very little property, but the little they have can 
be seen to be gendered as male goods and female goods with regard to 
their acquisition, use and ownership. The government-owned line rooms, 
the small garden plots in front of them, the cattle that some households 
possess as well as electronic or leisure goods such as radios and television 
sets are considered male goods. Women typically associate with female 
goods such as kitchen utensils, ‘showcases’ (cabinets), sewing machines 
and jewellery. Women collect jewellery with a passion, and for this pur- 
pose they accumulate small amounts of money by contributing to the 
cheetu fund, which is an informal form of saving among kin and neigh- 
bours in Sri Lanka. 
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Until 1984, men were paid higher wages than women, and women’s 
wages were generally collected by male household heads. Wages are 
now equal but the practice of men collecting their household women’s 
wages has not stopped altogether. Older women often have little control 
over the Employee Provident Fund (EPF) that they collect on retirement 
after having contributed to it throughout their working lives. The col- 
lection and control of women’s EPF accruals are for the most part in the 
hands of husbands and sons. The male justification for controlling house- 
hold finances is that ‘women know nothing about money’. On the contrary, 
it ig women who are careful about money and save money for expenses 
related to their children’s education, their daughters’ puberty and marriage 
ceremonies, and for buying jewellery. Men, on the other hand, are notori- 
ous for throwing money away on gambling and drinking. Alcoholism 
among men is a major community problem, and it is always the woman 
who bears the brunt of its impact on the family. 

Women bear their double burden of work at home and in the fields 
with poignant sarcasm, calling it the ‘fulsome boon we have received 
from the gods’ (ithu engalukku pongi vantha varam), while men attribute 
women’s burdens to their karma and the ‘sin of female birth’ (see also 
Egnor 1980, for similar ideas among south Indian communities). As if to 
thank the gods for their plight, women are assigned the tasks of praying 
and performing domestic rituals such as decorating the front step (kolam), 
lighting oil lamps, offering flowers to and garlanding sacred pictures 
and idols, sanitising the home with cow dung, and offering prayers for 
their husbands and family members. Prayer and worship are intermingled 
with domestic tasks. Women pray to the gods for a successful day, and 
they pray before lighting the hearth, cooking the rice meal, and cleaning 
the pots and pans at the end of the day. 

Male superiority and female subordination are seamlessly carried over 
from the line-rooms to the tea fields where women workers are infant- 
ilised, patronised and even insulted by their male counterparts and super- 
visors. Male kanganies who supervise gangs of women pluckers are 
known to wield the baton to intimidate their women charges; they abuse 
women in obscene language, as well as pursue and proposition any 
woman whom they fancy whenever she is isolated from her group. Stereo- 
types of women as irrational, impulsive, emotional and sexually weak 
are commonplace in the estates, and are used to belittle women’s work 
and abilities, to keep them permanently as tea pluckers and to deny them 
promotion within the plantation labour hierarchy and leadership roles in 
the community. 
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Murugiah, a kangany, described the women pluckers under him as 
‘brainless, lacking ambition, incapable of responsibility and initiative, 
and sexually loose’. Muthiah, another male kangany, asserted that women 
can never be supervisors because ‘workers will not have respect for a 
sexually loose woman’. He cited the case of the only woman to be appointed 
as a kangany in an estate. She was appointed to succeed her deceased 
husband who was a kangany. But the woman did not last long as kangany, 
she was fired when she became romantically involved with a younger 
man. Although she was known to be an excellent worker, her supposedly 
‘ummoral’ character destroyed her work record. Women’s docility is used 
to label them unsuitable for supervisory positions, but women who 
‘question’ their male supervisors are viewed as ‘aggressive’ and as ‘trouble- 
makers’. Women in one of my focus group sessions attested that women 
workers who ‘question’ or ‘speak up’ in front of their supervisors are 
immediately branded as ‘loose women’ or ‘prostitutes’. One of the estate 
managers I interviewed told me that he had to fire a female clerical worker 
because she was ‘too aggressive’ with her superiors and was a woman of 
‘loose’ morals. I later learnt from my women informants that the dismissed. 
woman had been the victim of physical abuse by a male staff worker 
over a work-related disagreement, but no action had been taken against 
the latter. 

The management’s emphasis on increasing the quantity of tea produced 
translates into great pressure being ‘put on women pluckers to increase 
their daily poundage. The daily plucking norm has been increasing over 
the years (it now ranges between 15 and 25 kg per day in different estates). 
A plucker must meet the daily norm to qualify for the minimum wage 
and the management gives a cash incentive to ensure daily attendance 
by pluckers. Male workers, on the other hand, face reduced working 
hours and job insecurity in the light of cutbacks in nursery, pruning and 
maintenance work. This puts even more pressure on women, who are 
concerned with the loss of income to their families because of manage- 
ment cutbacks. Inadequate maternity, healthcare and childcare facilities, 
lack of water supply and toilets, tea-field hazards like insects, reptiles 
and leeches are among the main concerns of women. They are seldom 
addressed by the management and nor are the women empowered to 
voice their concerns in the trade unions and before the management. 

Women are excluded from leadership positions in cultural and trade 
union organisations. They are not allowed to serve on the estate temple 
boards and are given only a token presence in the plantation trade unions, 
which are dominated by men. Nevertheless, women workers are mobilised 
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in full force whenever the trade union leadership decides on a labour 
demonstration or strike action. There is an organisation for women called 
the Mathar Sangam (Women’s Congress) that is affiliated to the main 
trade union, but its main responsibilities and duties are an extension of 
women’s traditional subordinate roles at home and at work. During my 
field research in 2000, the plantation trade unions and management were 
negotiating their periodical collective agreements over wages and 
benefits. Women were not represented in the negotiations, nor were they 
consulted about their work and wages, their special needs, and the lack 
of facilities on the estates to serve those needs. Women workers with 
whom I spoke were dissatisfied with the wage increase as it did not fully 
reflect their increased work loads. Vasantha, a woman organiser on an 
estate, complained that women’s special needs are not addressed in the 
collective agreements. Some of the male trade union officials whom I 
interviewed dismissed women’s concerns as congenital whining. They 
insisted that women lacked the education and experience to be included 
in labour negotiations and that by their ‘cultural traditions’ women were 
limited to domestic roles. 


IV 
Gender mediation in kinship and marriage 


The kinship system among the plantation Tamils in Sri Lanka has strong 
similarities to the kinship system among the non-Brahmin Tamils of south 
India (Kapadia 1995). Kin-based relationships in the plantations are not 
grounded in the collective ownership and devolution of lineage-based 
property. The kinship system derives its sustenance from the organisation 
of plantation labour, and kin-based relationships are established and 
manifested through the worship of lineage deities and through reciprocal 
obligations at life-cycle rituals. More importantly, kinship practices in 
the estates have created a broad kin-based support system for individuals 
and families, especially for women who struggle between work and home 
on a daily basis. 

The effective kin on the estates are the patrilineal pankalikal, i.e., 
sharers or co-parceners (see Jain 1970 on Malaysia; Jeyaraman 1975 on 
Sri Lanka: and Rudner 1990 on south India). The pankali unit is of shallow 
genealogical depth due to the nature of the migration of Estate Tamils 
from south India (Jeyaraman 1975). Descent is patrilineal and males are 
the conduit for the transmission of family names and succession to house- 
hold headship. The idiom of kinship (sontham) encompasses all close 
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relationships, even extending beyond the patrilineal pankali group. The 
kudumpam (family) is the patri-virilocal nuclear and extended family 
household in which consumption, childcare and all the tasks related to 
family reproduction are organised. The kudumpam also refers to the larger 
grouping of sonthakkarar (kin), comprising kin and affines within and 
outside individual estates. The term sonthakkarar includes a wide range 
of recognised kin—close, distant, marriageable and un-marriageable— 
among consanguines and affines, although this distinction, as among 
other Dravidian kinship groups, is complicated by the system of close 
marriages that make affines out of consanguines. The Jaffna Tamils in 
northern Sri Lanka have an identical term which, according to Kenneth 
David (1973: 533), means ‘people of equivalent blood purity’. A similar 
term, pavula, describes the grouping of kindred among the Sinhalese in 
the North-Central Province of Sri Lanka (Leach 1961), and among the 
Sinhalese in the central highlands (Yalman 1962). 

Kin support has pragmatic uses for estate women who are the main 
sufferers from the lack of facilities in the plantations catering to their 
special needs. Kinship mutuality and reciprocity enable related women 
of different households to exchange resources; share the burden of caring 
for the children, the elderly and the sick; exchange jewellery, clothing 
and household goods; and comfort and support one another during domes- 
tic disputes. This support extends beyond kin to include non-kin as well. 
Kinship relations between estate residents are further reinforced through 
marriage ties that promote a high degree of relatedness among families 
within the closed confines of the estates. While such relations are bene- 
ficial to women in a pragmatic sense, kinship, marriage and related rituals 
also reinforce women’s subordinate status vis-a-vis men in the domestic 
sphere, and extend it to the organisation of estate labour. 

Women as well as men are extensively socialised for their unequal 
kinship roles, and the women play out their subordinate roles throughout 
their life-cycle stages as daughters, wives, mothers and widows. At the 
same time, informally and individually, women also use kinship and 
marriage rules and relations to their advantage to define their own sense 
of self within marriage and the family. Gender socialisation and the pre- 
paration of women and men for their respective gender roles are achieved 
through life-cycle rituals and through the exemplification of the ‘ideal 
woman’ in the community discourse, the Tamil media, and the infectiously 
popular Tamil films from south India. The ideal woman personifies the 
virtues of wifehood, motherhood, nurturing and sacrifice, and suppresses 
a woman’s supposedly inherent and disruptive sexual urges. Marriage 
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rituals project the image of the ideal wife—virtuous, auspicious and the 
bearer of children—and distract from the painful realities of married life 
as experienced by many estate women. Women as ‘childbearers’ are valued 
and assigned ‘feminine’ qualities of beauty and completeness. A mother’s 
azhahu (beauty), in Tamil discourse, refers not so much to physical attract- 
iveness as to her niraivu (completeness). As agents of reproduction, Tamil 
women’s bodies are revered as repositories of ‘divinity, sanctity and 
purity’ (Lakshmi 1990: 72). In contrast, widows (vidavai) are considered 
inauspicious and blamed for their husband’s demise, while barren (malati) 
women are condemned as unattractive, malevolent and envious demons 
(peys). 

The ritual and ideological constructions of womanhood and the asso- 
ciated attributes of wifehood and motherhood converge in the idea of 
women as kudwnpa penkal (family women). The identification of the 
woman with the home is captured in the literary and common Tamil terms 
for wife (illal, ahathidayal, manaivl, etc.), all of which are derived from 
the corresponding terms for a house or home: il, aham and manai. The 
idealisation of women as kudumpa penkal often has ambivalent meanings 
for women and men. Women.use the phrase as a positive reminder of 
their responsibility for the well-being of the family and the care of the 
home: ‘kudumpa nalangalil urimayum, veetu urimayum pennukku thaan 
irukku’. They claim that the prosperity and well-being of the family is 
due to their own efforts. They save money, invest in jewellery and house- 
hold goods and support their children’s education, even though in many 
instances women are helpless against alcoholic and/or abusive husbands 
who spend the family earnings and pawn women’s jewellery for drinking 
and gambling. On the other hand, men, both young and old, generally 
view women as ‘childbearers, homemakers, dependent wives, sisters and 
mothers’, and cast themselves in the cinematographic images of ‘heroes, 
villains, aggressors, fathers, breadwinners, protective brothers, lovers, 
and husbands’ (male focus groups in the present study). 

Gender socialisation begins at birth. The birth of a child is welcomed 
and celebrated on the estates regardless of the newborm’s sex, although a 
higher premium is placed on the birth of a son than on a daughter. The 
common perception is that a family is ‘incomplete’ (niraivu illai) without 
a son. A son is the carrier of the descent line, the protector of his sisters 
and the provider for his parents in their old age (see also Das 1976; 
Madan 1989; Mandelbaum 1970). My informants also provided another 
rationale for their son bias. Female babies are believed to have statistically 
higher birth and survival rates, and for this reason the birth of a boy is 
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viewed as ‘special’ , while that of a girl is ‘common’. There is no evidence, 
however, of daughters being despised or viewed as an economic burden 
among the Estate Tamils. Young girls can be, and usually become, add- 
itional income earners for the family by working as tea pluckers, domestic 
workers (in middle-class Sri Lankan homes and in the Middle East), or 
as workers in Sri Lanka’s textile factories. In many instances, the eldest 
daughter substitutes as ‘mother’ to her siblings if the mother is either 
away working in the Middle East or has died prematurely. Because of 
their “domestic usefulness’, young girls are pulled out of school for the 
slimmest of reasons while their male counterparts are encouraged (al- 
though not always successfully) to pursue their education. Thus, from 
an early age, plantation women are trained in their future roles as mothers 
and homemakers, in addition to being wage earners. 

The female rituals of puberty, marriage, reproduction and widowhood 
reflect and reinforce restrictive ideologies about women’s innate nature 
and gender roles. Female personhood is also defined by marriage, the 
capacity to bear children and attachment to husbands, and all these are 
believed to be influenced by planetary constellations. In the south Indian 
Tamil world view, a woman is incompletely gendered until she menstruates 
and has children (Kapadia 1995). The puberty rite has thus been described 
as a symbolic marriage which prepares a menarchal girl for eventual 
marriage and motherhood (see Good 1991; Kapadia 1995). Karuppiah, 
whose granddaughter’s puberty ceremony | attended, explained to me 
the significance of the ‘coming of age’ (vayasukku varathu) ceremony 
among Estate Tamils. He explained that although a girl’s menstruation 
might be an auspicious occasion on account of its association with repro- 
duction, the ‘sin of female birth’ makes it an inauspicious time for herself 
and her family, particularly if there are astrological flaws associated with 
the time of first bleeding. Even in the case of a good menstrual horoscope, 
a girl’s vulnerability to inauspicious planetary influences makes the ritual 
of punyadanam (merit-increasing gifts, given around the 31st day after 
the first bleeding), and the sutturadu (circling) ceremony required to 
minimise her ritual impurity and to transform her sin of being female 
into merit-increasing acts for the well-being of the family. Karuppiah’s 
explanation is consistent with non-Brahmin Tamil notions about planetary 
constellations and the ‘blood bond’ that exists between a menarchal girl 
and her extended kin (Kapadia 1995: 70). The person who is most affected 
by the pubescent girl’s planetary co-ordinates is the girl’s tai maaman 
(mother’s brother and potential father-in-law) who is a central figure 
and generous gift giver in the ritual of puberty. Karuppiah’s insistence 
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that ‘nothing must be left to chance’ also indicates that women are con- 
sidered to be potentially dangerous persons. The more auspicious the 
occasion, the more vulnerable are women and their kin to ritual danger 
(Kapadia 1995). 

The ‘danger’ associated with women, however, has much to do with 
cultural ideas about women’s innate nature and sexuality, and the very 
real experiences of sexual abuse and exploitation of Estate Tamil women 
by family members and outsiders (see Winslow 1980 on other Sri Lankan 
communities). In the plantation gender discourse, the moral imperatives 
of transcendence from the ‘biological’ to the ‘social’ (see Das 1976) 
place a greater demand on women who, according to Indian gender con- 
structions, are endowed with stronger sexual powers (Narayanan 1990; 
Reynolds 1980; Wadley 1994). Sithirai, an elderly mother of two married 
daughters, explained the unbridled sexuality of women as stemming from 
women’s innate ‘emotional, spontaneous and irrational’ nature. Her daugh- 
ter Tamarai continued: ‘This is also why girls are generally bom five 
days before the expected date, boys are born on the date expected. This 
ig an indication of women’s hastiness and lack of reason. Boys think 
before they act, girls act without thinking.’ Hence the Tamil proverb: 
penn puthy pinn puthy (woman’s wisdom is belated wisdom). The female 
tendency to ‘hook onto boys’ (sernthu kozhuvirathu) makes it necessary 
to control women. Thus, Lourdes Mary, one of my female informants, 
asserted that ‘if there is no control, they will go astray’. Thus, the excessive 
sexuality of women must be curbed and diverted for the greater good of 
the family through the unifying, sacrificial and ritual roles of women 
within marriage, family and kinship (see Egnor 1980). ‘Empowerment 
through deprivation’, as Bagchi (1996: 123) has aptly noted, seems to 
be a common theme underlying female gender constructions and kinship 
and marriage roles in the plantations. Male sexuality, on the other hand, 
requires no cultural suppression because it is believed to be part of a 
normal unfolding of masculinity. Puberty rites express many of these 
ideas about women. Through these rites a girl is symbolically transferred 
from an ‘asexual world to a sexual one’. Since menstruation is believed 
to increase body heat (sexual energy), the menarchal girl is cooled through 
seclusion, appropriate food and avoidance taboos (she must not lay eyes 
on a man), and gender-role socialisation; and is made ready to be “trans- 
ported’ to a moral and rule-ordered world defined by marriage, mother- 
hood and control by husbands (see also Reynolds 1980: 40-42). 

‘Being a family’ (kudumpamaha irikurathu) is how women describe 
sexual relations within marriage. Marriage (kalyanam) in Sanskrit means 
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‘auspiciousness’ (Narayanan 1990), and it confers on women a social 
identity and respectability through attachment to their husbands, who 
have ‘chosen’ them as their wives. The act of ‘choosing’ is always the 
man’s right, whether marriages are arranged by elders or contracted by 
individual choice. The recording of a girl’s horoscope (jathakam) begins 
at birth and continues through her first menstruation when a second horo- 
scope is taken to find the ideal spouse. Horoscope matching is intended 
to ensure the sexual compatibility of spouses and balance their individual 
personal qualities. Sivapakiam, a retired tea plucker, emphasised the im- 
portance of amaithi (passivity), porumai (patience) and panivu (obedience) 
as ideal qualities for a wife, and suggested that aggressiveness and anger 
in a man are complementary qualities. 

If the horoscopes match (jathaka porutham), a tali (marriage pendant) 
marriage can take place since they are described as having tali porutham 
(tali matching). The tying of the tali by the groom is the central rite of a 
Tamil marriage. The tali, suspended on a yellow thread or gold chain, 
represents the rite of passage that marks a woman’s transformation from 
virgin to wife. The tali is the woman’s ‘protective amulet’ that signifies 
the protector role of the husband (Reynolds 1980: 45) and defines her 
sexual, marital and domestic boundaries. This notion is embodied in the 
Tamil idiom, ‘tali pennukku veli’ (the tali is a woman’s fence). In mar- 
riages without matching horoscopes, there is no tali ceremony, only a 
registration. In such instances, the tali ceremony is belatedly held after 
the first child is born, since childbirth may dispel the ill effects of non- 
matching horoscopes. As it is the husband who renders a woman cumangali 
(auspicious married woman) by marrying her, it is the duty of the wife to 
reciprocate the honour through rituals for the well-being and long life of 
the husband and, by cleansing and worshipping the fall, to demonstrate 
her devotion and fidelity to her husband. 

Becoming a mother enhances a woman’s position among her affinal 
kin and strengthens her relationship with her husband. Barrenness is a 
common excuse for a husband to contract another union. Hence, women 
regard children as an insurance against abandonment by husbands. 
Women routinely undertake the pilgrimage to the temple at Munneswaram 
on the island’s western coast to pray for the gift of children (pilai varam). 
Ritual offerings to the goddess Uttarai Kali (the destroyer of female 
foetuses) are also undertaken as safeguards against non-conception and 
miscarriages. 

Barren women are ridiculed as malati penn and penalised through 
social exclusion and ritual inconspicuousness. They are not allowed to 
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participate in the fertility rites to the kozhuntu sami (tea deity) and have 
to take a backseat in family rituals. Krishnaveni (age 23) has been married 
six years and has not produced a child. Her husband’s friends have been 
urging him to take another wife, although Krishnaveni has been given a 
clean bill of health by the estate doctor. Krishnaveni’s husband has been 
advised by the doctor to avoid alcohol as he has a low blood count, but 
her mother-in-law is blaming Krishnaveni and is angry that the daughter- 
in-law is refusing to go on pilgrimage to Munneswaram. Childless married 
women use ingenious methods to avoid the social stigma of barrenness. 
They transfer the responsibility for ‘barrenness’ from their own bodies 
onto the bodies of the goddess Uttarai Kali and other malevolent spirits. 
Feigning pregnancy and miscarriage is another coping tactic since the 
blame can then be placed on the malevolent goddess. Devakanni, a young 
tea plucker, has been diagnosed by other women as having ‘gone mad’ 
because she claims to have miscarried twice, a claim which her friends 
say is untrue. Miscarrying is thus preferable to being stigmatised as a 
malati penn (barren woman). But a man’s impotence is never in question, 
nor is he blamed for his wife’s childlessness. 

Like women without children, women who have lost their husbands 
become ritually inauspicious and socially inconspicuous. Songs sung at 
a man’s funeral depict the wife as a sinner who longs to join her husband 
(Sothimalar 1993: 54). Women in one of the focus group discussions re- 
marked that ‘a woman has life only when her husband is alive, but once 
the husband is dead the woman’s life is over.’ When a woman is widowed, 
the ritual of tali removal takes place sixteen days after her husband’s 
death; in the case of a registered marriage, the cutting of a string attached 
to a plantain tree signifies the end of her marital state. The widow’s jew- 
ellery is removed and her bangles are broken to mark her freedom from 
containment within the boundaries of marriage. The ‘freedom’ that comes 
with widowhood adversely affects young widows, who are often the 
objects of male sexual attention and the subjects of community gossip 
about their moral character. If the widow has a son, he inherits her żali 
and takes on the role of provider. Lower-caste widows can overcome the 
negative state of widowhood through remarriage; they are also allowed 
more freedom in terms of attire. However, upper-caste widows do not 
have the same privileges. The community does not sanction remarriage 
and they must adhere to an appropriate code of conduct, attire (wearing 
white) and adornment (avoiding jewellery and the pottu [bindi]) appro- 
priate to the widowed state. 
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The kinship system among the Estate Tamils, as among the Sinhalese, 
indigenous Tamils and Muslims of Sri Lanka, and among other Dravidian 
Tamil communities in south India, is characterised and sustained by cross- 
kin marriages. Although marriages are arranged by parents and/or elder 
kin, marriage by choice (virwnbiya kalyanam) is not uncommon in the 
estates. Not all arranged marriages are kin marriages, and not every mar- 
riage of choice is a non-kin marriage. Kin and non-kin marriages are ter- 
minologically differentiated: a kin marriage of any type—whether 
involving close (kitta) or distant (thura) cousins, or uncle and niece—is 
described as sontha kalyanam (marriage with our own), while non-kin 
marriages are called pirathiylai seytha kalyanam (marriage contracted 
outside the kin circle). There are also other types of unions on the estates, 
such as the sororate, the levirate, sororal (co-wives being sisters) and 
associative (unrelated wives) polygynous unions. Polygyny is not gen- 
erally approved of by the community, and women, in particular, do not 
favour such unions. Like their colonial predecessors, planters and estate 
staff typically attribute such marital practices to sexual promiscuity among 
the estate men and women. However, what is seldom mentioned is that 
these ‘irregular’ unions are also influenced by the general monotony of 
life and the overcrowded living arrangements on the estates. 

Kin marriages mostly involve classificatory cross-cousins and, to a 
lesser extent, uncle-niece marriages. Both the mother’s brother’s children 
(MBC) and father’s sister’s children (FZC) are marriageable (kalyana 
murai) cross-cousins and are equally preferred, while parallel cousins 
(children of same-sex siblings) are prohibited as marriage partners.” 
‘Sonthathai pahthukakurathw’ (preserving kinship) is the formal explan- 
ation given by my older informants for cross-cousin and other kin mar- 
riages. But mate selection in both kin and non-kin marriages is influenced 
more by social, economic and gender constraints and pragmatic consider- 
ations than by categorical preferences. Cross-cousin marriages are facili- 
tated by the close living of kin in contiguous lines, while other forms of 
kin marriages are encouraged by a combination of mutually reinforcing 


3 Bilateral cross-cousin marnages among south Indian and Sri Lankan communities 
have been variously explained as reflecting bilateral tendencies within patrilineal groups 
and the maintenance of family property (Goody 1990; Tambiah 1989; Yalman 1967); 
the unity of cross-sex siblings (Leach 1961; Yalman 1967); alliance and affinity 
(Dumont 1953); and ‘prior considerations of marriageabihty’ based on the sharing or 
non-sharing of gendered substances (Busby 1995), or the degree of blood links (David 1973; 
Kapadia 1995). 
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factors such as economic immobility, sub-caste endogamy, and small 
marriage pools. These conditions also promote marriages between parallel 
cousins, which the estate Tamils describe as murai mariya kalyanam 
(irregular unions), usually the result of marriage by choice, or virumbiya 
kalyanam, in local parlance. 

There are also other motives and interests behind close-kin marnages, 
and women and families use kin marriages in instrumental ways to pursue 
those interests. My female informants view close-kin marriages as their 
insurance against violence, abuse and abandonment by their husbands. 
Marital violence is a serious problem for the estate women, along with 
alcoholism and infidelity on the part of their husbands. Women reason 
that men from their kin group are likely to be more understanding, tolerant 
and affectionate, as husbands, than men from outside the kin group. As 
Rajeswari, an 18-year-old who is married to her maternal uncle, explained, 
‘a woman could more easily secure the affection of her husband if he is 
kin and not a stranger’ (Philips 2003a). Women also expect that, in close- 
kin marriages, they can rely on family elders to exercise some control 
over misbehaving husbands. 

Older women who are married to non-kin or distant kin use their 
children’s marriages to strengthen consanguineal kinship ties on their 
side. In such situations, a woman will exercise her formal right to claim 
her brother’s child as a spouse for her own child (see also Yalman 1967 
on the Kandyan Sinhalese) and foreclose the opportunity for parallel 
claims on her husband’s side. Married women who suffer domestic vio- 
lence, or have alcoholic husbands or hostile affines, try to prevent their 
children marrying on the husband’s side. I have met elderly women with 
health problems who exercised their claim on their nieces to marry their 
sons because they urgently needed a daughter-in-law to whom to pass 
on the responsibilities of housekeeping. 

However, close-kin marriages do not always provide the insurance 
that women hope for. How close-kin marriages turn sour is illustrated by 
the case of Rita, who married her machaan (cross-cousin) on her father’s 
side at the insistence of her maami (father’s sister), who wanted a 
daughter-in-law to take over the domestic tasks. As Rita’s husband was 
working on a different estate, she had to leave her own estate and move 
in with her affines on a new estate. She informed me that although she 
was somewhat pushed into the marriage, she accepted it for the sake of 
kin obligations and in the hope that she would also be the beneficiary of 
kinship ties. Her marital experience quickly turned sour for, soon after 
she moved into her affinal home, her father-in-law died and Rita was 
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blamed for bringing misfortune to the family. Her paternal aunt, and 
now her mother-in-law, became vicious and abusive to the point of forcing 
Rita to move back to her natal estate. She was later joined by her husband, 
who left his own estate and moved into hers. When I met Rita, she was 
working as a tea plucker in her natal estate and her husband was un- 
employed because of the restrictive hiring practice under which men 
who move out of their estates to the wife’s estate are not hired immediately 
by the latter estate. 

Kinship ties and women’s subordinate status in the kinship system 
also inform other types of union on the estates, such as a man’s marriage 
to the widow of his deceased brother (levirate), a woman’s marriage to 
the widower of her deceased sister (sororate), as well as multiple unions 
(additional mates) by men. A levirate marriage might serve as a pragmatic 
solution to the dreaded state of widowhood. When Navamany (age 49) 
became a widow, her husband’s brother (also her cross-cousin) from 
another estate began visiting her regularly and developed a relationship 
with her. The fact that her brother-in-law was a married man did not 
discourage Navamany, who explained to me that as a pankali (partner) 
her brother-in-law was fulfilling his kinship obligations to care for his 
brother’s children. He eventually left his wife to form a secondary union 
with Navamany. ‘It is difficult to live without a husband’, she told me, 
as if to justify her new union. She did not seem to realise that this was 
equally true for the wife her brother-in-law had abandoned. 

Multiple unions involving both sororal polygyny (with the wife’s sister 
as an additional mate) and associative polygyny (where the second 
mate is unrelated to the first) are not accepted by the first wives, although 
they are often constrained to tolerate them for the sake of economic 
security and peace, and because of the fear of being abandoned altogether. 
In multiple unions, men tend to neglect their financial responsibilities 
towards their first wives and children. Pushpavalli, a middle-aged woman 
whose husband had abandoned her for another woman, is an example 
of women’s ambivalence vis-à-vis their polygamous husbands. The 
women’s dilemma, according to her, is that, on the one hand, ‘taking ` 
the husband to court is against our custom’, while on the other hand, 
“women lack both the resources and access to legal services to take their 
husbands to court even if they wanted to’. Tamarai, whose husband had 
taken her sister as a second mate, offered a religious explanation for 
her predicament, noting that ‘men asked a varam (boon) from the gods 
that they be allowed to marry a hundred times; but women can marry 
only once.’ 
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Sevathi Amma was married in India at the age of twelve and came to 
Sri Lanka with her husband who is now a retired estate worker. After a 
year of marriage and no sign of conception, her husband brought his 
divorced 16-year-old niece to their home as a second wife. Sevathi Amma 
spent the first few years of her marriage helping her co-wife and the 
children of that union. She had three children of her own in later years. 
Her young age and fear of being abandoned without her natal family to 
support her forced her to remain with her husband. In cases such as this, 
men use their wives’ infertility as the excuse for infidelity, while women 
are socialised to take responsibility for their perceived reproductive fail- 
ures and the sexual transgressions of their husbands. 

In many cases of extramarital union, men take sexual advantage of 
their young sisters-in-law while living in matrilocal residence, in over- 
crowded extended family households. At times the relationship is con- 
sensual and develops as a result of shared living space. A woman whose 
husband had forced himself on her sister tried to mitigate her husband’s 
infraction by alluding to the ‘special blood bond’ between sisters. What 
might begin as a ‘joking relationship’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1977) between 
a man and his wife’s sister, identified in many cultures as a form of pla- 
tonic flirtation aimed at reducing the implicit sexual tensions between 
affines (cf. Kolenda 1990), invariably becomes sexual in the confined 
spaces of the plantations. It could also turn tragic, as has happened on 
the plantations, when young women have taken their own lives to escape 
the sexual harassment of their brothers-in-law. 

Since wealth differences have not yet emerged as a factor determining 
marital patterns, arranged marriages primarily operate to preserve sub- 
caste endogamy, matching individual character and attributes and main- 
taining the traditions of parental, particularly male, mediation in marriage. 
Sub-caste endogamy is the main consideration in arranged marriages. 
Caste is patrilineally transmitted and has several implications for women, 
insofar as they are considered to be more vulnerable to the pollution 
associated with cross-caste marriages than men. Women carry the caste 
status of their husbands on their bodies through body adornment and 
attire, as well as the type of tali they wear. The size, shape and design of 
the tali conveys the caste of the husband. Caste endogamy affects high- 
and low-caste women differently, with greater marital restrictions on 
high-caste than on low-caste women. High-caste women who marry 
outside their castes (saathi mari kalyanam) are shunned by family and 
other caste members, while men who marry below their caste status are 
much less ostracised. Women marrying below their caste or becoming 
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friendly with men of an inferior caste are seen to be bringing shame 
to the family, especially to their male kin who are their protectors. 
Parameswary, an unmarried tea plucker from the Vellalar sub-caste, ex- 
plained to me the importance of caste endogamy for her brother’s honour 
and pride: ‘If I marry outside our caste, my brother will be ashamed. He 
will not be able to raise his head. It doesn’t matter if I remain single. My 
brother can hold his head high in the community.’ Meenakshi, an elderly 
mother of four sons and a daughter observed: ‘If my daughter strays by 
marrying outside our caste, people will say that her family has four sons 
and they allowed their sister to be taken away.’ Thus, male vigilance and 
violence is justified on the grounds of preventing cross-caste unions. 

The enforcement of caste endogamy limits the marriage chances of 
high-caste women since emigration from the estates, repatriation and 
voluntary migration to India have restricted the already small marriage 
pool among the higher castes. Where class operates as a divider within 
caste, the opportunities to find suitable partners within the caste are further 
restricted. Parameswary (age 45) is the daughter of a kanakkapillai (staff 
accountant), and she blamed her single status on the shortage of eligible 
men of the right caste and class on the estates. Women in the numerically 
larger lower castes can find partners within their own sub-castes or among 
other comparable groups in the community. While lower-caste families 
gain in status by the hypergamous marriage of their daughters, they do 
not always welcome such marriages because of the poor treatment 
extended to their daughters by their in-laws. Among the Estate Tamils, 
as Kapadia (1995) has noted in the case of non-Brahmin castes in Tamil 
Nadu, the isogamy implied in intra-caste and close-kin marriages seldom 
translates into gender equality in the marital relationship, where male 
superiority always prevails. In all marriages—kin, non-kin, intra-caste 
or cross-caste—gender hierarchy influences natal, conjugal and affinal 
relationships. 


V 
Kinship, marriage and management practices 


From British times, management practices have contributed to sustaining 
the kinship system on the plantations and the attendant subordination of 
women. The early importation of labour from south India was organised 
so as to bring clusters of kin and homogeneous castes over together and 
house them in contiguous lines in the expanding tea estates. The allocation 
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of one line-room per family contributed to the nuclearisation of the family, 
but this proceas did not go very far because other members of the extended 
family were all housed in other rooms in the same or adjacent lines. The 
early residential arrangements continued for many years and can still be 
seen in some of the estates, though the allocation of living space according 
to caste and kinship is no longer feasible given the high demand for 
estate housing. Caste and kinship boundaries are interchangeable in the 
estates, and Leach’s (1969) formulation of caste relationships as kin rela- 
tionships among the Sinhalese in Sri Lanka can be applied to the estates, 
where sub-caste endogamy results in a high degree of relatedness within 
sub-castes. The caste—-kinship congruence has historically facilitated la- 
bour organisation on the estates according to what Kurian (2000: 9) has 
called the ‘family principle’ of establishing homogeneous caste-kin groups 
as labour gangs. The patriarch of each group has traditionally served as 
the silarai kangany (minor supervisor), exercising authority over his 
charges while paying obeisance to the superiors above him (Kurian 1998). 

The plantation management uses the system of arranged marriages 
involving families in different estates to maintain labour mobility in the 
system as a whole. Women move out of their natal estates more often 
than men, as out-marrying daughters and in-marrying wives, to live in 
viri/patrilocal residence. The circulation of women in this way benefits 
the management companies, as in-marrying women workers replace other 
women who have married out, retired or died. An in-marrying woman 
can find employment as a tea plucker in her new estate provided her 
husband is already on the estate labour force and if she had been working 
in her natal estate prior to marriage. On the other hand, a matrilocal hus- 
band (a man who moves to live in his wife’s natal estate) is not imme- 
diately given work; he undertakes kuli (menial wage) work outside the 
estate and waits for periods of Jabour shortage to be hired as an estate 
worker. This gender discrepancy, apparently favouring women, 18 really 
a reflection of the high demand for tea pluckers, given the management's 
emphasis on maximising production for short-term profits, and the neg- 
lect of the maintenance work performed by men. Unemployed matrilocal 
husbands are assigned a lower status in the community, just as in-marrying 
husbands are disparaged as veetodu mappillai (house-husband) among 
the south Indian Tamils, and similarly disparaged in the bina marriage 
system of the Kandyan Sinhalese that compensates for the absence of 
male heirs (Yalman 1967). 

Women’s employment on the plantations also serves as a surrogate 
for dowry in their marriages. Traditional dowry demands and transactions, 
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an inseparable feature of marriages in other South Asian communities, 
have not been a major issue on the estates, if only because the estate 
families do not have much property other than jewellery to give as dowry. 
In the absence of other forms of dowry, the woman’s employment be- 
comes a consideration in marriage transactions. Parents anticipating their 
daughters’ marriages send them to work on the estate as soon as they 
reach the minimum age of 17. Estate managers show a preference for 
young women who often learn their plucking skills from their mothers 
at an early age. If they remain on the estate, they become efficient pluckers 
who are then put to work on high-yielding tea fields (see Kurian 1998). 
The efficient pluckers work as ‘tippers’, another female task that involves 
trimming the bush after the first shoots appear. A manager with surplus 
labour on his estate told me that he was more inclined to employ young 
women than men because it would improve the women’s chances of 
marrying outside and of being re-employed on her husband’s estate. From 
the perspective of a groom, the bride’s employment brings in reliable 
income, enhances their conjugal claim to estate housing, and ensures 
post-retirement compensation in the form of the wife’s Employment Pro- 
vident Fund (EPF). Young estate men looking for employment oppor- 
tunities outside the estates expect their wives to stay on the estates as tea 
pluckers and preserve the family’s right to live in estate housing, and 
eventually claim ownership of it. Young women who had been employed 
before marriage as domestic workers in urban middle-class households 
or as factory workers in the towns are brought back to the estates and 
registered as workers. Since housing is tied to estate employment, families 
overcome the problem of eviction by ensuring that at least one member 
of the family is an estate worker. 

As discussed earlier, the kinship system benefits women through kin- 
based support networks that compensate for the lack of amenities on the 
estates to serve the specific needs of working women with families, At 
the same time, the plantation managements are spared the costs of pro- 
viding such amenities, which would otherwise have been unavoidable if 
only to ensure the social reproduction of the plantation labour. The man- 
agements are also known to deny matemity benefits to women who 
relocate to their husbands’ estates after marriage. In one of the estates I 
studied, newly married women from other estates are forced to undergo 
a pregnancy test before they are hired as tea pluckers. If they are already 
pregnant they are not hired and are not entitled to available maternity 
benefits. In estates with growing labour supply shortages, managers are 
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against family planning programmes since these would affect the long- 
term labour requirements of the estate. Elsewhere, the estate management 
and medical staff target only the women workers for sterilisation, without 
regard to age, reproductive stage and individual needs.‘ Sterilisation pra- 
ctices on Sri Lankan estates are thus connected to controlling labour supply 
and demands. The selective sterilisation of women, often in abusive and 
degrading ways, is based on stereotypical images of estate women as 
ignorant, docile and gullible. This perception is shared by managers, 
staff and midwives generally. On the whole, the estate women are keen 
to have small families, but resent being forced into sterilisation. Men, on 
the other hand, refuse even to use condoms, and the burden of limiting 
family size falls solely on Women’s shoulders. 

The intersections of kinship, marriage, gender and labour that I have 
described so far have for long been in a state of dynamic equilibrium. 
This equilibrium is slowly beginning to unravel as a result of changes in 
the political and economic circumstances of the estates, as well as emerg- 
ing gender and generational differences in values and outlook within the 
plantation communities (see Philips 2001b). A new generation on the 
plantations is keen to explore opportunities outside the estates and break 
out of the vicious cycle of estate living and working that had been the lot 
of its parents and grandparents. At the same time, they have emotional 
and material attachment to the thottam, the estate space, in that they 
view the line-rooms as family property and consider the plantation areas 
as community territory (ibid.). There is growing emphasis on education, 
although educational facilities on the estates are still below national 
standards. Employment opportunities outside the estates fall far short of 
the expectations of estate youth. For young women, the main oppor- 
tunities are jobs in the island’s export-oriented garment factories and 
contract recruitment as domestic workers in Middle Eastern countries. 

These changes are not without implications for kinship, marriage and 
gender relations. The preservation of kinship ties through cross-cousin 
and other close-kin marriages is becoming less compelling. I have heard 
young women and men raising concerns about the genetic consequences 
of such marriages. Outside employment and increased cash flow are also 
causing status differences among estate workers. In the new status cycle, 


4 The men, on the other hand, are spared such ignominy owing to the androcentric 
cultural emphasis on male sexual virility, and the fear of physical and psychological 
damage to male potency. 
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income from outside sources contributes to the rising status of a family. 
Upwardly mobile families with alternative incomes stop sending their 
sisters and daughters to work as tea pluckers, and this in turn creates the 
need for them to be dowered at marriage both as compensation for the 
woman’s lack of income and as a signifier of the rising family status. 
These changes do not necessarily translate into greater freedoms for 
women. Increasing demands for dowry in the absence of rising incomes 
will place great stress on families who want to have their daughters 
married. Although women are as capable as men of securing work outside 
their estates, women face gender restrictions as to where they can work 
and what work they can do. For example, the community does not favour 
young, unmarried women working as domestics in the Middle East, and 
those who do will have difficulties in finding a partner in the estates. 
These constraints and pressures are illustrated by Jeyamangalam, who 
has been working in the Middle East for a few years. She is 35 and un- 
married, and told me that her main purpose in life is to continue working 
in the Middle East to collect dowries for her two younger sisters and 
have them married off. Both sisters are high-school educated and are not 
working as tea pluckers. Just as young, educated women today favour 
non-estate workers as husbands, young estate men are quite explicit about 
what they want in wives: they must be attractive, intelligent, hard-working 
and obedient. They must also not be estate workers. 


VI 
Concluding comments 


My purpose in this article has been primarily to review the kinship, mar- 
riage and gender experiences of Tamil women on Sri Lanka’s tea estates 
and their articulations of these experiences. I will conclude with a few 
broad observations. The privileging of women’s experiences of kinship 
and marriage is necessary to provide a more balanced perspective on kin- 
ship and marriage in India and Sri Lanka. The more traditional approaches 
have been informed by androcentric assumptions and male perspectives 
even as they focused on politico-jural dimensions and generalisations 
based on formal kinship and marriage mules. The interactions of men and 
women and the experiences of both are essential to understand how kin- 
ship works in practice. Estate Tamil women’s experiences of kinship and 
marriage challenge traditional ideas about the higher status of south Indian 
and Sri Lankan women relative to their north Indian counterparts. On 
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the contrary, the kinship and marriage system among the estate commu- 
nities makes little difference to women’s subordinate status. 

Sociological analyses of Sri Lanka’s plantation system have focused 
primarily on questions of political economy and colonial and class contra- 
dictions. Focusing on the largely neglected areas of kinship and gender 
throws light on the internal processes that are at work, revealing some of 
the linkages between social and production relations at a more experiential 
level, rather than in abstract categories. The new form of plantation pro- 
duction introduced in colonial Sri Lanka made use of pre-existing social 
and gender relations and practices among the immigrant Tamil workers 
and their underlying gender ideologies. Over the years, traditional values, 
kinship practices and production processes have combined in a seamless 
web to moderate the plantation production system and the life of the 
working community. 

While both men and women are at the bottom of the plantation hier- 
archy, the gender constructions underlying kinship, marriage and labour 
place women at a considerably greater disadvantage in the family, the 
household and the workplace. Contrary to Ester Boserup’s (1970) 
assertion that the women’s low status flows from the failure of development 
processes to integrate women, the status of women in the plantations in 
Sri Lanka has not improved even though they have been integrated into 
the production process from the very inception of the plantations. It is 
not integration per se but the manner of their integration that matters. 
This article has discussed aspects of that integration and the role of kin- 
ship, marriage and gender ideologies and practices in reproducing gender 
inequalities within plantation production and household reproduction. 
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JONATHAN P. Parry, JAN BREMAN and Karin Karana, eds, The worlds of 
Indian industrial labour (Contributions to Indian sociology, Occasional 
studies—9). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1999, xxxvi + 442 pp. Figures, 
notes, references, index. Rs. 795 (hardback). 


The essays brought together by Jonathan Parry, Jan Breman and Karin 
Kapadia (the division of labour suggested by the non-alphabetical ranking 
of the editors, a relatively uncommon practice in the social sciences, is 
quite intriguing) in this volume contribute significantly to enhancing 
our knowledge and understanding of industrial labour in India. The book 
also derives much of its interest and value by virtue of being a multi- 
disciplinary (and multinational) enterprise, drawing on contributions from 
sociologists, anthropologists, and historians—a point to which I shall 
shortly return. 

To a large extent, The worlds of Indian industrial labour lives up to 
the promise of plurality contained in the title.' The scope of the book en- 
compasses both the formal and informal sectors, private and public 


! In his introduction, Parry, bemoaning the absence of ‘ethnographies of religious 
ideas and practices ın an industrial milen’, states that the last such case study dates 
back to 1971. In fact, a long paper devoted precisely to this subject appeared in a 
collection of essays published in 1992 (Heuzé 1992). This oversight on Parry’s part, 
perhaps owing to the fect that the book did not benefit from an English translation, is 
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enterprises, as well as a wide range of industries (overwhelmingly urban- 
based, but one rural industry too) spread across the four regions of the 
country. 

Its thematic diversity too is impressive. Reconceptualising problematic 
questions such as working class consciousness; challenging miserabilist 
conceptions of labour control; accounting for the gendered composition 
of the workforce; or examining the dynamics of caste relations in the 
structuring and politics of workplace identities—to cite just some of the 
issues covered—the context of work in industrial India is explored from 
a variety of angles, perspectives, and temporalities. 

A very rewarding experience for readers, the multiplicity of approaches 
has essentially to do with the multidisciplinary character of the book, 
the beneficial effects of which do not stop here. The contributions of the 
sociologists and anthropologists, in particular, make for extremely inter- 
esting reading (I say this not as a student of either discipline but as a 
historian). It is in their narratives that the influence of caste in shaping 
the patterns of labour relations emerges most visibly, thereby focusing 
attention on what is culturally specific to the context of Indian industrial 
Iabour—without, however, brushing aside those aspects which are the 
product of more universal systemic constraints, such as the strategies of 
capital.’ As Parry rightly stresses in his introduction, for a study of Indian 
labour to be productive, both sides of this classificatory divide need to 
be embraced.’ 


quite surprising. Though its compass is moro extensive, since the focus is on work in 
general and not merely industrial work, and the question of gender is treated in greater 
detail, Travailler en Inde shares a number of similarities with the volume edited by 
Parry et al: a muliidisciplinary perspective; thematic diversity, under-representation of 
south India, modem industry and the reproductive arena; emphasis on the present; and 
even common contributors (two of the authors in The worlds of Indian industrial labour, 
Rajnarayan Chandavarkar and Chitra Joshi, also feature in the volume brought out by 
Heurs). 
, ? This does not imply that historians exploring labour issues have not addressed 

caste seriously. See Janaki Nair’s study of the KGF mines, for instance, where the 
mobilisation and struggles of Dalit workers for self-improvement occupy a prominent 
place (Nair 1998). However, it cannot be denied that such interest is relatively recent 
and that historians have generally been more concerned with examining how the logic 
of capital determines the actions of the workforce. 

> Though his primary concern appears to be to ‘emphasise the special importance of 
Indian conditions,’ Peter Robb makes a fairly similar point when he writes: ‘In some 
senses, labour is a universal condition, but in many other ways it is plainly various’ 
(Robb 1993: 26, 44). 
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The accounts of the sociologists and anthropologists are also valuable 
for the light they throw on contemporary working class situations. As 
the papers of Douglas Haynes and Chitra Joshi in this volume illustrate— 
both are concerned with identifying the imprint of current circumstances 
on past memories—not all historians are moved by the desire to ‘spare 
chaste Clio from too ardent a contact’ with the present (Bloch 1993: 91). 
However, by and large, the discipline has fought shy of engaging with 
contemporary concerns. 

So it is perforce to the sociologists and anthropologists that we must 
turn to understand the landscape of labour in post-independence India,* 
including for instance, accounts of just how economic liberalisation has 
reshaped production relations, as in Kapadia’s absorbing analysis of the 
diamond cutting industry in Tamil Nadu; the content and experience of 
work in modern industry, as in Parry’s contribution on work culture in 
the Bhilai Steel Plant, a public sector company; or contemporary forms 
of neo-bondage, as in Geert de Neve’s case study on powerloom workers 
in Tamil Nadu. 

No less significant, these contributions are free from what Peter Burke 
has termed the ‘parochialism of time’, a charge often fired, and with jus- 
tification, at much sociological and anthropological writing for its ahis- 
torical tenor (Burke 1992: 2). It is on the axis of diachrony that the wheels 
of contemporary experience firmly rotate in all the case studies presented 
in this volume. A partial exception to this rule, which does not detract 
from the overall richness and rigour of the exposition, is the section in 
Parry’s paper devoted to work organisation, and more specifically the 
culture of shirking that he describes as one of the defining features of 
shopfloor relations in Bhilai. 

Reading these passages, it is difficult to escape the impression of being 
in a timeless ethnographic present where it is as though sections of steel 
plant operatives have always sought to avoid working, and managerial 
power to curb slacking has always been limited. But did such a culture 
of indulgence prevail at all times in the history of Bhilai, or is this only 
a recent phenomenon? Were foremen and shopfloor executives quite so” 
powerless even prior to the introduction of a quasi-automatic seniority- 
based promotion system? Indeed, the scornful remarks of the older 
workers whom Parry cites, vis-à-vis their younger colleagues, itself 

4 Jan Breman’s overview of the literature on organised-sector labour after 1947 in 
this volume makes amply clear how much our knowledge of this workforce owes to the 
studies of sociologists and anthropologists. 
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indicates contrasting generational attitudes towards work, thereby sug- 
gesting that the situation was perhaps different in the past. Further, though 
we are given to understand that shirking is quite widespread, its actual 
extent is left unspecified, so we have no means of knowing whether such 
practices are marginal to the workforce or affect a sizeable proportion. 

My own on-going research on the Bangalore-based public sector en- 
gineering companies reveals that while the legitimacy of managements’ 
commands faced no serious challenge from workers in the period between 
independence and the early 1970s, subsequently it progressively fissured 
before crumbling almost completely in the mid 1990s, for a wide variety 
of reasons ranging from managerial insouciance and the influx of a new 
generation of workers to insufficient work and linguistic strife. Of late, 
however, there is a definite attempt on the part of managements to ‘get 
tough’ again as they try and take advantage of the changed market en- 
vironment ushered in by liberalisation, arguing that the shift from a mono- 
poly regime to the rigours of competition demands more disciplined 
attitudes towards production if the companies are to survive. 

The imbalances that can be found in the book are both geographical 
and sectoral. Studies of south Indian labour are under-represented. Only 
two of the twelve papers in the collection focus on this region, and both 
are confined to Tamil Nadu. Similarly, modern capital-intensive industry 
finds only a modest place in the form of Christopher Pinney’s paper on 
GRASIM, the Birla-owned viscose rayon plant in Nagda (Madhya 
Pradesh), and Parry’s contribution on Bhilai Steel Plant. All the other 
essays on the formal sector concentrate on those trusted staples of labour 
research: textiles, jute and coal, industries that can with difficulty be 
qualified as modern. 

The neglect of the south as well as of modern industry, when conjoined, 
could be interpreted, to some measure, as the neglect of organised labour 
in independent India. This would be true insofar as much of southern 
India’s industrial development and the growth of sectors such as steel, 
machine manufacture and engineering, chemicals and electricals, were 
post-1947 phenomena. But it is also, no doubt, a more general reflection 
of the research agenda and the priorities of the field as a whole. In the 
case of historians, the absence of publicly accessible sources and archival 
material, with the exception of media sources, could perhaps explain, in 
part, their inhibitions about venturing into this terrain.* But what about 


5 A problem of a somewhat similar nature also confronts labour history ın France. 
Because most archival sources from 1920 onwards remain inaccessible, studies 
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sociologists and anthropologists? Does their reticence stem only from 
management inhospitality towards social scientists interested in studying 
their companies, especially when they do not belong to foreign academic 
establishments? 

While the initial focus among both sociologists and anthropologists 
was mainly on modern industry, as the works of Narayan Sheth, K.N. 
Vaid, Baldev Sharma, Mark Holmström and, to a slightly lesser extent, 
Richard Lambert show,° the present trend, at least as evidenced by the 
contributions to this volume, seems to be pointing resolutely in the 
direction of the informal sector.’ The fact that an overwhelming proportion 
of the Indian workforce is concentrated in this sector, together with the 
traditional emphasis on formal sector employment in conventional labour 
research, certainly demands an augmenting of our knowledge of the work 
and life experiences of those making cricket balls, bidis or carpets. But 
if such enquiry is to be at the cost of enquiry into organised sector workers 
in the capital intensive industries on the (politically correct?) grounds 
that they are a ‘privileged minority’, then our understanding of Indian 
labour as a whole will be poorer, if only because it will obscure the extent 
of the linkages, the circular flow of exchanges, material and symbolic, 
that intimately bind the two sectors. 

Finally, the world of Indian industrial labour that this volume portrays 
turns out in reality to be a world whose frontiers are exclusively defined 
and circumscribed by the workplace. In keeping with the ‘Protestant 
ethic’, the condition of labour is thus reduced to work, ‘the imperious 


concentrating on the working class in the 20th century suffer from being less richly 
documented when compared to those dealing with the 19th century (see Antoine Prost 
1995). 

© The focus of Sheth’s monograph was on 2 factory manufacturing power-operated 
pumps, electric motors and switchgoar equipment (Sheth 1968); two of the four mdustnes 
analysed by Vaid (1968) were in the chemical and engineering sector, Sharma (1974) 
examined the automobile industry; Holmstrém’s anthropological study of Bangalore 
covered four plants producing electrical equipment and machinery, car components and 
engineering products (Holmström 1976); of the five companies examined by Lambert, 
(1963) ane turned out oil engines. - 

7 Jairus Banaji and Rohini Hensman’s enquiry into industrial relations in Unilever 
and Phillips, both ın India and the Netherlands (see Banaji and Hensman 1990a) as well 
as their analysis of strikes in the engineering, chemical end electrical industries ın the 
Bombay-Thane belt (see Banaji and Hensman 1990»), and, to a lesser extent, EA. 
Ramaswamy’s comparative study on Madras, Bangalore, Bombay and Calcutta, are 
among the few recent works that we have on modern industry (Ramaswamy 1988). 
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decor of production’ (Agier et al. 1987: 9). Only a few scattered glimpses 
are we Offered of the many worlds outside the productive space within 
which workers act out their lives and invest them with purpose and meaning. 

The failure to take the reproductive arena into account when exploring 
the situation of labour has, in my opinion, one main consequence. It 
places certain limitations on our ability to apprehend both the kinds of 
group membership which are significant as well as the range and diversity 
of sources of identity which determine the totality of experience of 
workers (or for that matter of any social being). It is clear that workers 
combine different elements and resources, drawn from their insertion in 
diverse social fields, to construct their identity.* In this process the reality 
of work and the position occupied within the productive apparatus con- 
stitute, of course, essential components. However, it is questionable whether 
recourse to only a single variable, be it profession, gender, age or ideology, 
is adequate to successfully deconstruct the mutilayered situational logic 
underlying the configuration of workers’ identity and sense of social 
belonging. 
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Vesna Das, ed., The Oxford India companion to sociology and social 
anthropology [in two volumes]. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2003. xvi + 1660 pp. Index. Rs. 3,750 (hardback). 


The problem of coherently communicating recent developments in the 
most exciting and active fields of the sociology and social anthropology 
of India seems particularly pressing today. The enormous growth in the 
number of sociologists and anthropologists and the sheer diversity of 
their concerns has tended to make the familiar channels of communication 
considerably less effective. It has become increasingly difficult for scholars 
in a given field to keep up with the current literature; the novice can only 
be confused. What is needed is both a consistent account of a field and 
the presentation of a definite ‘point of view’ concerning it. Formal mono- 
graphs of the sort produced by, say, Ramakrishna Mukherjee (Sociology 
of Indian sociology) and Yogendra Singh (Indian sociology: Social con- 
ditioning and emerging concerns)—or even the various rounds of the 
ICSSR surveys of sociology and social anthropology—cannot meet such 
anced in arapidly developing arena. Perhaps more important, the review 
article genre seems to have fallen into disfavour. Indeed, it would seem 
that the people most actively engaged in developing a given field are the 
people least likely to write at length about it. 

The Oxford India companion to sociology and social anthropology 
has been conceived as an effort to improve the situation in several ways. 
It also goes with a more strongly evaluative sense of sociology and social 
anthropology in India, but that is a dimension I shall comment upon 
later in this review. The two volumes that comprise the Companion have 
over sixty scholars from across disciplines debating the major themes 
and concerns of the social sciences in India. They focus on a variety of 
overlapping topics dealing with aspects of India’s social ecology and 
changing social morphology, and the specificities of interaction obtain- 
ing in such substantive domains as culture, religion, family and kinship, 
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education, economy and politics, Leading practitioners also attempt for- 
mulations across their special fields of interest, each serving to summarise 
the present status of a rapidly developing field and, in the case of a few, 
producing what may well constitute the only coherent account available 
in our time. 

The essays are grouped thematically into nine sections. Section J has 
four essays criss-crossing what are termed ‘overarching concepts and 
contexts’, one thematising the relations between sociology and social 
anthropology (while tracking themes internal to the development of soci- 
ology in India), another surveying the specific modalities of the modern- 
isation theme in Indian sociology, a third posing the question of the rela- 
tion between the sociology and anthropology of Indian society and its 
historiography, and the fourth concerned to emblematise a new way of 
thinking through the concept of civil society. Section II engages aspects 
of social ecology, demography and geography, with contributors survey- 
ing issues relating to population structure and dynamics, environment 
and livelihoods, and the interpenetration of lived bodies and social con- 
figurations in the production of health, disease and well-being. Also in- 
cluded are essays traversing the determinants and effects of both mobile 
and displaced peoples. Section II, represented in the Companion as 
‘Morphological categories’, has essays recapitulating the literature on 
caste, tribe, village, and city, with another reviewing comparatively the 
processes of social stratification in general, and the last contribution putt- 
ing together a range of perspectives on the phenomena of social conflict. 
Section IV addresses the dimensions of a more contestatory cultural space. 
It has essays forwarding critical considerations on such conceptual and 
practical issues as cultural performances, folk culture, public culture, 
and the production and consumption of photographic images and cultural 
representations in everyday life and in specific ethnograpbic locales, 
concluding with a set of prognostications about linguistic research and 
sociolinguistics in India. Section V traverses aspects of India’s religious 
diversity and pluralism, while chronicling the place of myth, faith, syn- 
cretism and practices of conversion and renunciation across various reli- 
gious and devotional orders, and debating the integuments of secularism 
as a political doctrine. 

Sections VI to IX make up the second volume, with the essays taking 
on generally a more substantive and problem-oriented cast. While the 
sixth section has essays probing child labour, aging, the social context 
of literacy, schooling, and higher education, the next section is devoted 
to an exploration of issues surrounding the study of family, kinship and 
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marriage, the social construction of personhood and emotions, and do- 
mestic violence. Section VIU traverses what is termed ‘Economic arrange- 
ments’, and encompasses not just agrarian structures but trade unions, 
labour and industry as well. Themes in the comparative study of entre- 
preneurship, markets and the informal sector are also independently ex- 
plored, even as the importance of policies for the rural and urban poor is 
highlighted and evaluated. The final section on ‘Political institutions and 
processes’ has contributions reviewing the interactions that take place 
between the various rungs of the Indian judiciary, the patterns of change 
in the political and democratic institutions of modern India, both at the 
level of the nation-state and in the context of local-level politics, and the 
politics of backward classes and reservations. Likewise, the various 
‘social movements’ dotting the political landscape are also surveyed, 
while another contribution notes the trends in the study of collective 
violence in South Asia. 

Clearly this choice of topics and themes has not been dictated by ex- 
clusively pragmatic considerations, with the terms ‘sociology’ and ‘social 
anthropology’ simultaneously designating disciplinary spaces as well as 
causally coherent and distinct social phenomena. In perspective are also 
the integuments for a subversion of disciplinary genealogy, and a subtle 
catachresis of power and knowledge in the academy. Framing the broad 
spectrum of the Companion, therefore, is an expansive essay by the editor 
Veena Das contextualising the enterprise and concerns of social sciences 
in India, as well as shorter thematically forged introductions offering an 
overview of the issues discussed in the various sections and identifying 
background assumptions and overlapping themes in the essays grouped 
therein. Locating the practices of sociological knowledge in social and 
political contexts, Veena Das further reflects on the processes through 
which forms of knowledge about Indian society have been constituted: 
through the setting up of colonial institutions for data collection, enu- 
meration, production and translation of texts and of universities and re- 
search institutes. It is also pointed out that, in the post-colonial period, 
concern about the nation, the institutionalisation of area studies programs 
in Western universities, and calls for indigenisation of concepts and the- 
ories, have influenced the generation and hegemonisation of particular 
forms of knowledge. 

Needless to say, it is the editor’s intention that the Companion serve 
both as a work of reference and as a repository of essays bringing together 
the contemporary scholarship on India. The reader certainly becomes 
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acquainted with the flavour of a public-spirited and certifiably acquired 
knowledge of the sociology and anthropology of India during the last 
twenty or so years. But the Companion is also negotiating disciplinary 
boundaries, consolidating different fields of study across the social 
sciences in India, and in the process pushing for reflection on the forms 
of knowledge that have been generated about Indian society and culture. 
In fact, as Veena Das has declared, ‘the struggle to define the legitimate 
concerns of social sciences in India today is equally a struggle towards 
the creation of not only new sites, but also new objects of sociological 
and anthropological knowledge.’ 

Predictably, it is this more ambitious and strongly evaluative side of 
the Companion which is the less satisfying. Let me try to explain. When 
the late Louis Dumont coined the term ‘sociology of India’ in the 1950s 
to designate a new field of study, he was then responding to the wide- 
spread belief that for a rubric of studies to come into their own, to be ele- 
vated to the status of an object of knowledge, it had to be armed with its 
own concepts and analytical protocols. He was also responding to the 
hope—more accurately, the desire—of investing the study of texts and 
contexts with the dignity of science (a desire, incidentally, that strongly 
animated French structuralism). Dumont’s programmatic enthusiasm 
seemed warranted then, but almost fifty years later the graduate student 
who ventures into this area is faced with an almost intractable biblio- 
graphy, a wealth of specialised terms and, in some instances, theoretical 
notations ranging from the prosaic to the flashy. It is the type of situation 
that invites either the instinctive reaction of complete dismissalt—which 
one does find here and there—or some project for the redemption of a 
field that has gone astray. Clearly the project of the Companion falls 
more into the latter mode, although strictly speaking redemption is quite 
foreign to its idiom in the sense that not all the contributors share in it. In 
fact, most are concemed to essay their thoughts quite oblivious to the in- 
tentions underscoring the Companion. Even stylistically, whether one 
dips in at random or follows a set of cross-referenced essays, the question 
.of what kinds of readers are supposed to benefit from or enjoy the volumes 
keeps cropping up, without any clear answer. It is not the technical char- 
acter of the essays that is the problem; rather, it is the unevenness of the 
themes discussed and the floating character of the standpoint from which 
they are being written about. Clearly, the Companion needed tighter 
editing than what is on offer. If the task of a companion volume to soci- 
ology and social anthropology is to offer guidance—or if it is even to be 
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a form of accompaniment—then those who participate in such an effort 
must surely pause along the way to ask about the nature and conditions 
of such an undertaking. 

All the same, to the extent that commentary on the knowledge internal 
to disciplines has a function considerably larger than reportage or the 
articulation of opinion, it cannot be limited to statements that describe, 
explicate, illuminate, compare, or even moralise about the work being 
surveyed. These are, it is true, some of the modalities of commentary; 
but what gives it a critical edge and focus is ‘above all its striving for 
consensus and agreement about the progress and effective history internal 
to disciplines. More pointedly, the Companion is combining ‘object- 
level’ contentions about the space of social sciences in India (as reflected 
in the variety of themes and topics taken up in the various sections) with 
the ‘meta-level’ issue of whether the contents of Indian sociology and 
anthropology can (or should) be explicated free of normative and insti- 
- tutional criteria (as reflected in the editorial formalisation of topics and 
sections, as indeed in the expansive introductory essay anchoring the 
collection). To be sure, a lot of space exists for theoretical manoeuvre 
with respect to each of these poles. However, Veena Das as editor does 
not, strictly speaking, exploit this space, being concerned to lump both 
poles together in one compact claim about ‘the configurations through 
which the relation between social sciences, public debates, and the 
imperatives of administration have given a particular shape to the 
concerns of [sociology and anthropology] in India’ One may nevertheless 
debate this quick transition from the meta-level issue of the identity of 
Indian sociology and anthropology to the object-level contentions about 
the uses of these disciplines in India, just as the latter (on Veena Das’s 
register) may be seen to be questioning the imperatives governing the 
former. In other words, describing the social sciences in India is not the 
same thing as examining how our descriptions are themselves over- 
determined by our assumptions about the characteristics of such know- 
ledge. The descriptions may yet constitute a backdrop against which 
objectivistic misconstruals of Indian society and culture may be more 
readily understood—and that surely is no mean feat. But to this must be 
added those other consider-ations that lie behind the redrawing of frontiers 
between knowledges and disciplines. 

Of course, the diverse topics surveyed in the various sections are of 
interest to the Companion less as the site where strains of sociological 
and anthropological practice have sought to query their foundations, than 
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as the theatre in which the structure of knowledge about Indian society 
and its relation to the institutional contexts configuring it can be staged 
as questions. Without doubt, the current arrangements of disciplinarity 
certainly leave a lot to be desired; and yet, however much we are justified 
in wanting to abandon current forms of intellectual corsetry, my own 
feeling is that this is a project on which we must embark with extreme 
care. The complications stem from the fact that, ever so often, scholars 
who theorise about trends in the world of knowledge or about specific 
disciplinary practices want to have it both ways—they insist, that is, on 
drawing global conclusions from a practice whose specific characteristics 
they also regard as uniquely revelatory. The principles invoked to account 
for particular disciplinary orientations can obviously not be both prin- 
ciples of operation and principles of justification. 

These principles it must be emphasised, reach deeper than the by now 
largely exhausted quarrel about Indian sociology’s uniqueness, and they 
cut across many of the more audible controversies in the field. They are 
implicated when we try to explain what it is that disagreement over the 
content and orientation of disciplines consists of (as separate from the 
question of who is holding up that discourse, who is taking up positions 
within it, and what is being received in the course of it). Quite inevitably, 
and quite unlike the moves underscoring the Companion, we have to 
resist the attempt to have it both ways—to have a foot, as it were, in both 
genealogy and epistemology. Even more emphatically, the lack of 
attention to the question ‘What would the concepts and themes of Indian 
sociology and anthropology amount to, if they were socially embodied 
in contemporary practice?’ is clearly a limitation that follows from the 
bohemian stance of the Companion. 

Note that I am not claiming that the evaluative question of what par- 
ticular disciplines have achieved cannot be asked or answered precisely. 
Hardly anybody would want to make such a claim. Rather, I am seeking 
a stronger re-casting of the problems of Indian sociology and anthro- 
pology. Justifying disciplinary explanations or evaluating disciplinary 
agendas is not to be confused with a historical account of how it is that 
` social scientists have-come to regard the world the way they do, and why 
they employ the evaluative criteria that they do. 

One recognises, of course, that there is a riposte to all this. But perhaps 
this is also the point where a truer engagement with the disciplinary struc- 
tures of Indian sociology and anthropology (indeed of the overall social 
science enterprise in India) could begin. In the interim, at any rate, the 
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Companion can—end must—remain a work of reference, to be consulted 
on particular fields of research. 


University of Hyderabad SASHEEJ HEGDE 


A.M. Suu, Exploring India’s rural past. A Gujarat village in the early 
nineteenth century. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002. xiii + 
245 pp. Tables, figures, plates, maps, notes, appendices, bibliography, 
glossary, index. Rs. 525 ( hardback). 


Is it just coincidence that as Indian historians abandon the field of eco- 
nomic history for an increasingly fashionable cultural history, sociologists 
and anthropologists, who once regarded ‘culture’ as their disciplinary 
preserve, are now illuminating India’s economic past? Or does this, per- 
' haps, illustrate the blurring of disciplinary boundaries in a manner that 
not only benefits both disciplines but, more critically, our understanding 
of India’s history and society? Unfortunately, at least in India, where the 
discipline of history is relatively hegemonic, historians tend to read only 
other historians (or foreign anthropologists)—and even after all these 
years, it is not unusual to hear historians dismiss the work of sociologists 
as mere ‘village studies’. Yet, historians dismiss such ‘village studies’ at 
their own risk, as Shah’s book shows us, providing as it does a valuable 
and detailed insight into a variety of economic and social processes in 
19th century Gujarat. 

Like other monographs that deal with the early colonial period and 
the groping institutionalisation of British rule in different parts of India 
(e.g., Saumarez Smith, Rule by records, Chakravarty-Kaul, Common lands 
and customary law), Shah’s work illustrates the complexity of economic 
and legal arrangements, the extent of commercialisation and mobility, 
as well as the curious mixture of relations of ritual hierarchy and economic 
contract that marked social life. Much of this complexity was ironed out 
and standardised under colonial rule, a standardisation that found its 
academic reflection in the idea of India as a land of non-monetised, 
isolated village republics bound by a paternalistic jajmani system, in 
which caste overlapped with class; a country populated largely by joint 
families. Shah’s book breaks down many of these received myths, show- 
ing, for instance, that caste did not correlate with occupation; that land- 
_ holding was not determined by caste though the distribution may have 

been skewed at either end; that small and simple households were the 
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norm; that bride-price was more common than dowry; that absentee land- 
lordism did not start with the British; that there was an active land market: 
that service castes (vasvayas) often had contractual and monetary rather 
than jajmani relations with dominant castes in the village, and so on. But 
he does all this in a quiet, understated way, letting his painstaking research 
do the telling for him, a relief in these times of ethnographically thin, but 
verbally prolix anthropology. (There are times, of course, when the book 
gets too detailed but those sections can easily be skipped). 

Shah’s historical work stemmed from a combination of research on 
the Barots (genealogical bards) and a 1950s village study of Radhvanaj, 
a Village in Matar taluka of Kheda district. A desire to corroborate the 
Barot records led him to uncover village survey records going back to 
1822-27. The first two chapters deal with the pre-colonial history of 
central Gujarat—the establishment of small estates under the Girasiyas 
as part of a pattern of Rajput clan fisson; the establishment of Ahmad 
Shah’s rule, under which land was divided into talpad (elsewhere called 
khalsa land) and wanta (the share left to Rajputs); the emergence of the 
Kanbis (agriculturists par excellence) who had been suppressed under 
Rajput rule; and the raids by Kolis who aspired to Rajput status. At the 
same time, urban centres were emerging, increasing the demand for agri- 
cultural produce. Shah goes into the details of pargana administration 
during the Maratha regime, (especially the role of Desais or officials— 
coming from different castes—who administered the parganas); the dif- 
ferentiation between rasti (peaceful) and mewasi (turbulent) villages for 
the purpose of revenue collection, and the further differentiation of rasti 
villages into narwadari (dominated by Patidar lineages) and senya villages 
(in which taxes were paid through a village headman). The degree of 
monetisation of the economy is shown by the system of revenue contracts. 
Revenue collection was mostly in cash, and at the first stage, Bhats were 
offered as security because of their sacred status. At the second stage, 
the village offered the security of a moneylender (manotidar). This al- 
lowed them to sell their crops when the prices were right, but pay their 
land revenue on time. 

The book then moves on to the changes introduced by the British, 
for instance, the replacement of Desais by talatis, the introduction of a 
revenue survey etc. Subsequent chapters deal with caste, kinship and 
residence in the village, service castes and village servants, land, live- 
stock, tenures, revenue, agricultural labour and the village as a fiscal 
unit. Radhvanaj was populated by Brahmans, Rajputs, Molesalams 
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(Muslim Rajputs), Kanbis, Kolis and a range of minor castes—the mix 
of castes affording an interesting analysis of caste relations. 

The book is scattered with fascinating nuggets—for example, the 
discussion of giras and Kothali-santh dues. Giras dues were paid by senja 
villages to people outside the village (mostly Kolis) to buy peace and 
protection. Some giras dues were paid to outlaws and others were paid 
to protectors, and one village’s protector could be another village’s out- 
law. Kothali-santh dues were paid by the village either to reward a service 
or to recognise someone’s power. In each case, the headman got a certain 
amount of land cultivated by tenants and collected a rent, which was 
passed on to the giras or kothali-santh holder. Under Pax Brittanica, the 
British appropriated the land and fixed an allowance for the giras holder 
to be paid from the treasury. 

Another curious glimpse afforded by the book is the practice of sacred 
individuals serving as surety or as arbitrators in village disputes. Bhats 
stood as security by threatening to commit suicide or injure themselves 
if the agreement was not fulfilled, and the descendants of such unfortunate 
Bhats who were called upon to make good their threat were given land 
under a special category called hadia (bones) tenure. Shah also finds 
that among the cesses listed (including an ‘idler’s cess’ levied on those 
who should have been cultivating land on their own but were doing agri- 
cultural or other labour), was a hadia cess levied collectively on the 
Talpada Kolis in the village who had presumably killed or injured a Bhat. 

Individual readers will no doubt find other things that excite them, 
and given the range of issues addressed, I hope this book will have many 
readers. 


Department of Sociology NANDINI SUNDAR 
Delhi School of Economics 
University of Delhi 


MEENA RADHAKRISHNA, Dishonoured by history.‘Criminal tribes’, and 
British colonial policy. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 2001. x + 192 
pp. Notes, references, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 435 
(hardback). 


Meena Radhakrishna’s Dishonoured by history is concerned with the 
social implications of an important legislation of the British Indian gov- 
ernment in 1871, i.e., the Criminal Tribes Act (CTA). Focusing mainly 
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on the Korvas of colonial Madras Presidency, the book is a welcome 
addition to the body of works on the erroneous decisions and wrongdoings 
of the British. 

The Korvas were a traditional trading community dealing in grain and 
salt, operating in the interior districts and the colonial areas of the Madras 
Presidency. They were also involved in cattle trading. With the con- 
struction of road and railway networks in the 1850s, other communities 
encroached upon the trade, breaking the monopoly of the Korvas. As a 
consequence, the economy of the Korvas suffered immensely. The famines 
of the late 19th century ruined the salt trade, and the cattle of the Korvas 
died. The stringent forest laws prevented them from collecting forest 
produce. All these factors aggravated the penurious state of the Korvas. 

The author argues that the colonial administration drew a link between 
poverty and criminality. The poor, without a settled existence and occu- 
pation, were always viewed as potential criminals. The British had their 
own definition of crime and criminality according to which they judged 
gypsies and nomadic people. The British thought that the nomads and 
gypsies could escape the arm of law, for they were always peregrinating; 
they also abstained from hard work, lacked written codes of conduct, 
and were bereft of any articulated norms of morality. The Korvas were 
also treated as a variety of gypsies. Four charges were made out against 
the Korvas: they were itinerants having no fixed occupation; they were 
idle; they were morally lax, practicing both polygamy and prostitution, 
and they had always been criminal, especially after losing their means 
of livelihood. 

In her work, the author has refuted all these charges. She shows that 
the Korvas had a definite trade, which they practiced seasonally, although 
their work was not time-bound as was the British concept of work. 
Moreover, the whole community cannot be regarded as ‘criminal’. When 
attempts were made to implement the CTA, the Revenue Department of 
Madras resisted them because it was dependent upon the Korvas for the 
distribution of salt to far-flung areas. Salt was the main source of revenue 
in the 19th century for the British, therefore the district collectors also 
resisted the Act. For all these reasons it took some time for the Act to be 
implemented. 

The author argues persuasively that the British created the stigma of 
criminality without understanding the details of the culture and the situ- 
ations in which the people were placed. Due to the colonial bias, the 
notions of crime and criminality were applied almost universally. 
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Although this work is mainly a historical analysis, it has implications for 
understanding the condition of the contemporary ‘ex-criminal tribes’, or 
those known as vimukta jati. The book will be of great interest to anthro- 
pologists, tribal experts and social workers. 


Lucknow University SUKANT K. CHAUDHURY 


SUMATHI RAMASWAMY, Passions of the tongue: Language devotion in Tamil 
India, 1891—1970. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997. 
xxiii + 303 pp. Plates, notes, references, index. Rs. 525 (hardback). 


Sumathi Ramaswamy begins her book on the poetics, rhetoric and pol- 
itics surrounding the Tamil language with a description of the dramatic 
event of a man immolating himself for the sake of Tamil. Others repeated 
this act in different ways in the following years, and even those who did 
not often used the rhetoric of “body to earth, life for Tamil’. Ramaswamy’s 
project is to historicise these events that signify attachment to a language 
within the analytic of language devotion rather than the analytic of 
language nationalism that has been the main concern of post-colonial 
research in South Asia. She argues that language is imagined in multiple 
ways, ranging from love and labour for the language to enhance its pos- 
ition in history to the politicising of the language to forge a community 
of language-descendents. At the center of these alternate imaginings 
Ramaswamy places the figure of Tamilttay as the unifying, bonding and 
mobilising factor connecting these multiple imaginings to the social and 
political experiences of colonial and post-colonial modernity. 

In analysing Tamilttay as the figure of convergence, Ramaswamy has 
referred to both parru in its ordinary sense of ‘devotion’ as well as its 
expansion into a group of devotees seeking social and political empower- 
ment by claiming descent and kinship through Tamilttay. The figure of 
the Tamilttay is not different from the image of Bharatmata or Britannia 
that have been created by nationalist politics, or from the mother god- 
desses which are part of the culture. And yet the Tamilttay is not just a 
flat, derivative maternal representation of the language, for she is also a 
virgin, a goddess, and a maiden who evokes erotic poetry—and her de- 
votees are a heterogeneous lot. Placing Tamilttay in the centre, Sumathi 
does a wonderful job of unraveling the structures of sentiments that have 
been built around her and the ideologies that have emerged during this 
process. Despite comments from serious scholars that the Tamilttay is a 
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figment of the imagination, Sumathi establishes the Tamilttay as a 
palpable figure to reckon with, within the cultural history of the region 
and the language. 

Endowing a language with a female body is a complicated process. 
As Sumathi herself has explained, while there have been attempts to see 
Tamil as king, father, son and male lover, it is the Tamilttay figure that 
has been universally accepted. Apart from the fact that a physical figure 
ig needed to establish ‘purity’ of the descendants, the valorous mother of 
the Sangam period who sends her young son to battle in the poems of 
Purananuru has been a dominating image in the linking of gender and 
language. Behind Tamilttay stands firmly this Purananuru mother. This 
image has been evoked time and again in discourses involving liberation, 
identity and gender. One could say that the Purananuru mother gets 
transformed into Tamilttay, for all efforts to empower the language and 
its devotees are seen as veritable battles. That may also account for the 
preference for sons that Tamilttay seems to have. Although women like 
Neelambikai and Tamaraikkanni Ammal are as much devotees of the 
language, the battle-going son is a recurring image. Apart from sending 
her sons to battle, the valorous mother also feeds them the valorous milk 
from her breasts. References to Tamilttay feeding her children with milk 
of Tamil are very similar to those about the milk-feeding activities of the 
Purananuru mother. 

Anything abstract and alluring has often been termed feminine in Tamil. 
The moon is addressed as nilap penn (moon-maiden) and the month of 
Thaei when the harvest festival of Pongal is celebrated is sometimes 
referred to as Thaeip penn (Thaei maiden). The river Kaveri is often re- 
ferred to as Kaveri Penn or Kaverittay. Giving a body to an abstraction 
not only concretises it but it also defines and fixes it in specific ways 
drawing its limits. Linked to the body are concepts like purity, fertility 
and auspiciousness. That the Tamilttay is an auspicious figure is some- 
thing not to be forgotten. It is by placing her as auspicious and pure that 
the other language or nation, also feminised, can be seen as the opposite— 
the parattai (wayward woman). The Tamilttay is not a widow, nor is she 
a Wayward woman; what is more, she has many sons to whom she has 
fed the milk of Tamil. The women must also have partaken of this milk 
and they also rise to save the honour of Mother Tamil, but strangely, while 
the sons remain sons, the daughters become mothers, for they are made 
in the image of Tamilttay and carry on their bodies the marks of all that 
is defined as Tamil. 
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This is why, even today, a Tamil woman in politics will be attacked 
not for her political mistakes but for being different. She will be called 
barren and wayward if she is not married. Tamil parru works within certain 
compulsions also. Everything has to be converted and rendered Tamil to 
qualify. E.V. Ramasamy, the maverick, has to be turned into a Tamil de- 
votee, and Tamil women have to become Tamil mothers too. So while 
Tamil parru with all its ramifications is an interesting concept to track 
down the various ways Tamil has been imagined, it also contains within 
it a certain rigidity and even a certain callousness, which would be inter- 
esting to delve into. That parru has led to the deification of a language as 
a cultural and political factor one accepts, but it is difficult to overlook 
the fact that parru has meant painful death for some and political gains 
for others, even though both seem linked by that very parru. These are 
some interesting asides that come to mind while reading Ramaswamy’'s 
well-researched book that tries to study the language question through 
language devotion. As colonial subjects, the devotees of language begin 
to mimic linguistic nationalism; however, as this book has amply proved, 
these two identifies are not quite the same, though they appear to be so. 


Mumbai C.S. LAKSHMI 


K. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN and ARUN AGRAWAL, eds, Regional modernities: 
The cultural politics of development in India. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. xv + 452 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs. 695 
(hardback). 


This volume of essays is from the same editors who had earlier put 
together an interesting book on ‘social nature’ and extended the socio- 
cultural understanding of environmental issues. Here too the editors have 
sought to bracket conventional descriptions of India’s experiences of 
modemity and development by eliciting essays that represent the wider 
trajectories of modernity in India. In seeking to understand such 
modernities, the editors have drawn on the notion of ‘alternate modemity’, 
based on arguments that the non-West has its own distinctive forms of 
modernity. While the introductory essay itself is comprehensive and raises 
several issues about understanding modemity without being trapped in 
the clichéd dichotomy of tradition versus modernity, local versus global, 
subjectivity versus agency, etc., the validity of the appellation of an 
alternate and ‘regional modernity’ to understand the divergent regional 
forms of change in India needs to be questioned. ‘Regional modernity’ 
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is characterised by the editors as a product of on-going social, economic, 
cultural and political forces linked to pre-existing structures and 
histories—it is not post-modern. More specifically, regional modemity 
entails a cultural politics and particular idioms of domination and resist- 
ance that are linked to the nation-state, are located within specific micro- 
historical and micro-political processes, and have ‘forms of agency that 
embody the situated practices of alternative modernity’ (p. 171). While 
these descriptions of regionally-varied development endeavours are valid, 
the problem is in identifying these as representative of types of 
‘modernity’. Is everything that is understood as ‘modernity’, even if 
qualified by the prefix ‘alternate’ and ‘regional’, really part of modernity? 
Is modernity all that is new and different? Should what is assessed to be 
modern not involve the alteration of the significant structures that repro- 
duce a given system and its cultural forms, relations, meanings, and iden- 
tities? What implications do such alterations have in enabling or disabling 
the processes of equality, freedom, justice, etc., even if these are typically 
associated with the West? 

Assessing the collected essays in terms of this framework poses a 
double problem. Each of the essays is well researched and provides new 
insights into the different themes or topics and as such must be appreciated 
and lauded. Yet, located within this framework, the arguments for all the 
cases being representative of a form of ‘regional modernity’ is not con- 
vincing. In fact, such a framework weakens some of the findings of the 
research and also becomes problematic for the understanding of social 
and cultural changes in India. Let me elucidate: Ajanta Subrahmanian’s 
article elaborates on the strategies resorted to by two factions of fishing 
people in Tamil Nadu. While the artisan fishers are backed by the Catholic 
Church, the Catholic trawler fishers seek protection from the BJP. 
Subrahmanian reads this as indicative of the strategies used by people in 
their movement towards modernity and development, and the interplay 
between local, regional and national cultural politics. But what she misses 
out on is the extent to which strategies such as these become counter to 
the realisation of modernity, both in the immediate context and in the 
broader context of the nation. In fact, a major drawback of some of the 
essays is that they overlook the implication of some forms of ‘regional 
modernities’—namely, that many of these are obstructive of the 
possibility of modemity, understood in terms of challenging hierarchical, 
discriminatory and exclusive structures and practices. It is perspectives 
such as these that have led to the identification of the Hindutva movement 
itself as a form of ‘alternate modernity’. 
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Similarly, Daniel Klingesmith and Ajay Skaria’s articles are excellent 
pieces with interesting and previously unrecorded details on different 
development projects. Yet, the summative assessment could have noted 
that precisely because ‘developmentalist projects [are] hybridized and 
inflected with local meanings’ (p. 225), they are also railroaded by the 
persistence of the local interests and structures of politics. Celebrating 
these as regional modemnities is not only short-changing the definition 
of modemity but is also misrepresenting the impact of these multiple, 
failed, ‘regional modernities’ on the people of India. Surely, as Skaria 
himself notes, the Dangi Darbar not only represents the reproduction of 
a form of servitude by which tribals/adivasis are subordinated, but also 
the altered subjectivity of tribals? What many of the essays (such as 
those by Paul Robbins, Vijay Prashad, and Sonya Brondt) detail well is 
the extent to which the agendas of development are thwarted by local 
structures and interests rather than representing the emergence of an al- 
ternative or regional modemity. None of the authors or editors in their 
otherwise interesting and important Introduction raises the question of 
why it is that local structures and processes lay siege to development 
agendas, and therefore to the possibility of modernity. Further, none (with 
the exception of Vijay Prashad) mentions the significance of capitalism 
in inflecting the outcomes of development projects and the agendas of 
modemity. 

Some essays in the book are difficult to assess in terms of their linkages 
to ideas of regional modernity. For example, Itty Abraham's observations 
on the idea of alternate modernity in the making of the Non-Aligned 
Movement is valid but it is not clear how the analyses of the spy scandal 
in the Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) fits into this. Similarly, 
Sangeetha Luthra’s essay details the differing logics of varying systems, 
and the dilemmas that a person faces in the context of development—it 
does not address the question of any specific regional modernity. 

Reviewing these articles in this framework is not to deny the validity 
of regional and alternate modernities. It is both important and urgent 
that we recognise alternate modernities, but they must be subject to scru- 
tiny on the question of their overall implications for the actualisation of 
the principles or ideals of modernity. The articles by Kim Berry and 
Rebecca Klenk, which discuss the ways in which the issue of women’s 
rights is addressed in the Himalayan belt, where local idioms and 
Gandhian ideology are drawn upon to redefine new subjectivities and 
identities for women, are more representative of alternative and therefore 
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of region-specific forms of modernity. Such essays, although not as rich 
Or even as interesting as some of the others in the volume, do highlight 
for us how modernity itself can be ‘plural and porous’ (p. 198). 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution of the book is the inclusion 
of four novel and comprehensive essays which act as commentaries to 
the three sections of the book. The essay by Donald Moore is particularly 
enriching, drawing as it does from a wealth of comparative studies from 
Africa and emphasising the need to ‘overcome ethnographic anaemia’ 
(p. 168). So also are the commentaries by Angelique Haugerud and David 
Mosse, which call attention to the role of the ‘development broker’ and 
to ‘the marginality of regionalism’ (p. 336). Overall, this is an important 
book that contributes much to the literature on post-development pers- 
pectives; but it could have been a pathbreaking endeavour had it interro- 
gated the label of ‘alternate’ and ‘regional modernities’ more closely. 


National Institute of Advanced Studies A.R VASAVI 
Bangalore 


SUDHA Pal, Dalit assertion and the unfinished democratic revolution: 
The Bahujan Samaj Party in Uttar Pradesh (Cultural Subordination 
and the Dalit Challenge, vol. 3). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2002. 
Xiv + 265 pp. Tables, notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 360 (paperback). 


Against the background of the exclusion of ex-untouchables from the 
benefits of post-independence development programmes under the upper 
caste-dominated state power, Sudha Pai examines the consequences of 
Dalit mobilisation in Uttar Pradesh, the most populous state in India. 
Tracing the rise and growth of the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), she care- 
fully examines the argument of Kanshi Ram that social justice could be 
delivered by the use of state power rather than through agitation. 

The study is based upon extensive fieldwork in western UP, government 
reports of the period when the party was in power, and interviews with 
ex-untouchable leaders. The assertion of the disadvantaged has been used 
as an independent variable for understanding the direction of their pol- 
‘itical movement. Pai mentions three phases of the movement in UP. In 
the late colonial period, the attempt to capture political power was through 
the Scheduled Caste Federation Party under the leadership of Ambedkar. 
In the second attempt, the Ambedkarites used the Republican Party of 
India (RPI) in the late 1950s and 1960s. The third phase is that of the 
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emergence of the BSP in 1984 and its growing share of political space. 
Ending untouchability, seeking opportunities in various fields of life, 
and getting a share in political power were the respective major goals in 
each phase. 

Pai argues that the rise of the Dalit movement was inevitable for demo- 
cratic social transformation, since power was concentrated in the hands 
of upper castes in the first two decades after independence and then, in 
the 1970s, the implementation of land reforms shifted power to the middle 
castes. Ex-untouchables had experienced injustice and oppression under 
the domination of the upper and middle castes. Against this background, 
a sizeable educated middle class of ex-untouchables became assertive 
and worked for the growth of the BSP. They mobilised other lower castes 
and the Muslims against the proponents of manuwad, i.e., Brahminism. 
The argument of the BSP is that despite the provisions for social justice 
contained within it, the Constitution has failed to deliver justice to the 
lowest castes because the Indian state has been controlled by the upper 
castes—and that, therefore, only the rule of the Dalit-Bahujans will bring 
justice. ` 

According to Pai, the delayed political movement of the depressed 
classes in the northern plains—which, unlike the south and west, did not 
witness severe forms of untouchability—was due to this historical back- 
ground and mild form of social disabilities for the untouchables. But the 
presence of serfdom led them to participate in anti-feudal movements in 
the 1920s and 1940s. The additional factors of the Chamars’ leather 
industry and education introduced by both Christian missionaries and 
the Arya Samaj helped improve their economic and intellectual con- 
ditions, respectively. These contributed to raising their consciousness 
and thus to the setting up of educational institutions and caste associations 
in western UP during the colonial period. In the second quarter of the 
20th century, many leaders of the depressed castes rejected the Gandhian 
mainstream political movement and adopted political means under 
Ambedkar’s leadership. Ambedkar had formed the Scheduled Caste 
Federation (SCF) in 1942. The SCF demanded representation in 
legislatures and reservations in educational institutions and government 
jobs. In addition, the agitation initiated by the SC rural leaders against 
the practice of begari (unpaid or low-paid work) in 1946 helped create 
the solidarity to resist reprisals by upper-caste Hindu landlords. The SC 
labourers refused to work without fair wages. Thus, the agitation in the 
region was instrumeatal in mobilising the SCs in general and agricultural 
labourers in particular. The SCF took up the same issue in 1948 but 
failed to mobilise the SCs for political purposes. 
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Since the SCF could not attract non-SC communities, the RPI was 
formed as a broad-based party and fought elections in alliance with Muslim 
organisations in western UP in 1962, winning eight seats in the UP asse- 
mbly. The social base of the RPI was limited to the Chamars. In the 
1970s, the Congress Party under the leadership of Indira Gandhi came 
out with the slogan of Garibi Hatao and the Twenty-Point-Programme, 
which attracted the lower castes including SCs. This helped them improve 
economically. But owing to the dominance of upper castes in the Congress 
and the rise of Kulaks, or rich peasantry, the SCs experienced atrocities 
and exploitation in the countryside. However, the continued implemen- 
tation of the various anti-poverty wage-employment programmes of the 
government made the SCs less dependent on the upper-caste landlords, 
and therefore more assertive, in the 1980s and 1990s. These three devel- 
opments, according to Pai, have laid the basis for the formation of the 
BSP in UP. 

The history of the emergence and growth of the BSP under the leader- 
ship of former middle-class government employees like Kanshi Ram 
and Mayawati has been narrated. The study reveals that the BSP is ‘a 
Party formed by an educated, economically better off and upwardly mobile 
small middle-class within the community’ (pp. 94-95). The author has 
rightly mentioned what the leaders of the Party refer to as a ‘mission’, a 
‘movement’. Hence it is important to note that the real actors of the Party 
are the educated employees who are committed to lead a movement based 
on the principles of Phule, Shahu and Ambedkar. — 

The book discusses the BSP’s notion of social justice as ideology. Pai 
understands it as a plan of action and a tool for mobilisation. She mentions 
that Kanshi Ram describes the upper-caste leadership as manuwadi, which 
can only be destroyed through the capture of power. For capturing power, 
he wants the bahujan samaj of SCs, STs, OBCs and minorities—who 
together form about 85 per cent of the Indian population—to unitedly 
pursue the common agenda of replacing Brahminical rule through elec- 
toral politics. Kanshi Ram looks at this as a first step. After coming to 
power in UP in 1995 and 1997 the BSP implemented its programme of 
social justice by adopting the Ambedkar Village Programme (AVP). As 
a result, 92 lakh (9.2 million) SCs and STs were benefited. In addition, 
many educational and economic welfare schemes were implemented for 
the development of SCs and backward classes. In this context the im- 
proved economic status of the Jatavas in Meerut district enabled them to 
gain control over the panchayats in the region. Interestingly, the author 
notes that although various development programmes were speeded up 
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only when Mayawati became chief minister, the beneficiaries were largely 
from the SCs; the most backward castes (MBCs) remained deprived. 
Thus, this study partially justifies the argument that social justice is 
delivered when the Dalit-Bahujans capture state power. 

Pai examines electoral and coalition strategies as the mobilisational 
strategies of the BSP and assesses their impact on the party’s performance 
in both state and national elections. Although the BSP entered into alli- 
ances with the manuwadi parties, the study shows that these strategies 
were temporary and tactical moves to gain control over state power. In 
addition, it notes that Kanshi Ram’s construction of the bahujan samaj 
includes not only SCs and STs, but also all non-upper caste groups like 
OBCs, MBCs and Muslims. Two important events helped to bring these 
groups together, viz., the declaration of the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission Report by the V.P. Singh government, and the demolition 
of the Babri mosque. They resulted in the mobilisation of the bahujan 
samaj and the BSP’s victory in the 1993 elections. To widen its social 
base, in both the 1996 Assembly and the 1999 Lok Sabha elections, the 
party adopted a strategy of distributing tickets to the members of OBCs, 
MBCs, the Muslim community, as well as upper castes. This strategy 
helped improve the share in votes across the social cleavages of caste, 
religion and class. 

Pai perceives a process of Ambedkarisation—naming institutions after 
Ambedkar, installing his statues, using ‘Jai Bhim’ as a greeting, cele- 
brating his birthday and so on—as a ‘new form’ of Dalit assertion. For 
instance, she narrates the Shergarhi incident in which Ambedkar’s statue 
was erected on village land which was later claimed as disputed land; 
the statue was removed by the upper castes. This led to protests by the 
Dalits. Police firing on the demonstrators killed two people and injured 
around sixty. Since the BSP, being a coalition partner in the then state 
government, failed to protect the interests of the Ambedkarites, the party 
is described as opportunistic (p. 219). This seems to be true. But had the 
BSP withdrawn support on this issue, many of its backward-caste and 
Muslim legislators would have defected to the SP. This was the political 
compulsion. So calling this ‘opportunistic’ would perhaps be undeserved. 

Overall, the study rightly acknowledges the emergence and estab- 
lishment of the BSP as a strong Dalit-based party over a period of two 
decades. Based on the ideology of Ambedkar, the BSP believes in political 
power as a means to bring about change in the socioeconomic status of 
ex-untouchables. It achieved some success in the political mobilisation 
of deprived groups, making them assertive. While it installed public 


images of social revolutionaries, and vigorously implemented welfare 
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programmes, Pai comments that the BSP ‘is not interested in social trans- 
formation’. She is critical of the BSP’s failure to achieve its avowed goal 
of displacing manuwadi power structures because the leadership made 
compromises with them. But one may well ask if it is possible to over- 
throw the 2,000-year-old Brahminical social order through electoral 
politics alone. 

This study aimed to investigate the important issue of Dalit assertion 
without a proper formulation of the concept. It therefore disappoints 
readers, particularly social scientists, although the study is full of facts 
and figures. Some factual mistakes need to be corrected. The author men- 
tions that Ambedkar joined the Congress Party (p. 74). He himself had 
said that he joined the Central Cabinet as the Law Minister, and not the 
Congress Party (see Dhananjay Keer’s Dr. Ambedkar: Life and Mission, 
Reprint 1991, p. 405). The author says Ambedkar died in 1957 (p. 75), 
although it is well known that he died on 6 December 1956. The date 
for the demolition of the Babri mosque is given as 22 December 1992 
(p. 162), although it, too, took place on 6 December. Apart from these 
few faults, this study is useful to intellectuals who are interested in the 
politics of deprived groups, as well as to scholars of political sociology. 


Department of Sociology S.M. DAHIWALE 
University of Pune i 


GURPREET Manaan (in collaboration with Helmut Reifeld), The public 
and the private: Issues of democratic citizenship. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2003. 340 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 640 
(hardback). 


The analytical worth of categories spelling oppositional duality has been 
questioned for quite some time because of their consonance with frame- 
works of domination like patriarchy, or with exploitative ideologies and 
practices like colonialism. Feminists have reminded us that the public 
and the private can exist as oppositional and dichotomous categories 
only in contexts where all persons are not equally free. A running theme 
in this volume is that taking the public and private as discrete categories 
is inaccurate and inadequate for explaining social processes, as it effaces 
the complexities that actually exist in political and social life. 

In the history of citizenship conceptualised as a condition of substan- 
tive equality, the public and the private have distinctive and interrelated 
chronosophies, figuring integrally, suggests Gurpreet Mahajan, as ‘two 
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modes of enhancing democratic citizenship’. Conceived as two co-eval 
modes of enhancing citizenship, their development is no longer seen as 
antagonistic but of mutual imbrication in an on-going process of demo- 
cratisation—imbued in different historical and cultural contexts with 
different meanings and correlative boundaries. 

While suggesting a relationship of mutuality and co-development and 
the diversity and fluidity of meanings that surround them, this volume 
cautions against seeing the ‘diffusion of meanings’ as a haze of chaotic 
confusion. André Béteille explains that they should rather be seen in 
terms of a historical or particular significance, as distinct from a universal 
category of social experience. Emphasis on ‘fuzziness’ of boundaries 
and the flexibility of meanings, points out T.N. Madan, should not elude 
the explicit distinctions that are made in different cultural contexts, or 
between notions of ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ which are regarded as relevant 
primarily to the individual. 

Looking again for the ties that bind, Dipankar Gupta examines the 
element of choice that is integral to the domain of the autonomous self, 
and shows that choice is ultimately determined and limited by public 
sanction and intervention. Ute Frevest points out that this ‘public’ was 
and continues to be fashioned by a small segment of the middle class. At 
its inception in the 19th century, the public was an embodiment of class 
and gender, an expression of the political aspirations and cultural practices 
of the middle class. Gail Omvedt argues that the expansion of the frontiers 
of the public as an inclusive domain (and not merely as a mask for private 
interests) could take place only by means of struggles that sought to dis- 
mantle ascriptive hierarchies and privileges. Anti-caste struggles, for 
example, ushered in a civil society where the institution of democratic 
citizenship based on notions of equality could unfold. As the public sphere 
expanded with the expansion of the field of political action a simultaneous 
constriction of the private sphere took place. Often, however, as pointed 
out by Margit Pernau, efforts to delineate the private involved recourse 
to the paraphernalia associated with the communicative rationality of 
the public sphere. Thus the boundaries of the private in 19th century India 
were drawn, as Pernau shows for late-Mughal Delhj, in the midst of con- 
cerns for cultural regeneration through a public discourse about the ex- 
emplary qualities of the private. 

While the expansion of the public is seen as giving momentum to 
citizenship, anxieties over its preponderance in understanding the private 
are also expressed. Patricia Uberoi alludes to a certain discomfort over 
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the simple transference of analytical tools in her examination of the man- 
ner in which the rationale of the public has been allowed to enter into 
analyses of marriage and family. Similarly, Neera Chandhoke points to 
the hazards of looking at the private through public lenses, calling ita | 
‘relentless intrusion’ and ‘hammering’ into the ‘inner world’ to ‘fashion’ 
it in the image of the public. She points out that the sense of belonging 
that ultimately determines the democratic nature of the public can be pos- 
sible only if its dehumanising and alienating impulses are replaced by an 
ethics of care and empathy. A similar concern over the tools of explor- 
ation and definition appears in L.C. Jain’s exploration of the notion of 
public ethics. Adhering to the idea of the public as that which eschews 
‘private interests’, Jain reiterates Gandhi’s emphasis on the ‘purity of 
means’ as ‘assimilating the essence of public ethics wholesomely’. 

The domain of law and the claims of state sovereignty have perhaps 
constituted the most significant terrain where the anxieties over an over- 
riding public have made themselves manifest. Rajiv Dhavan shows how, 
amidst struggles for plurality in the public domain, the demarcation of 
the ‘private domains’ of communities is fraught with contending demands 
of a universal public/political and, on the other hand, of personal choices 
that should be available to individuals. While readjustment of bound- 
aries and carving out of autonomous spaces have been achieved through 
struggles, their guarantee in the legal system is of primary importance. 
Clausepeter Hill discusses how autonomous spaces are guaranteed in 
the German constitution through a system of ‘basic rights’. Each basic 
right demarcates the sphere of the individual by providing an ‘individual 
guarantee’ vis-à-vis state power, and simultaneously provides guidelines 
for any action of the state and its organs regardless of a specific person. 
Ashwini Ray explores the sphere of voluntary action as a ‘watchdog of 
citizen’s rights’ as it emerged in post-emergency India, in the context of 
the erosion of the political consensus over the sovereignty of the Indian 
state, and as it later expanded in diverse and contradictory ways. 

In many ways the contradictions have emerged more starkly in the 
context of globalisation and liberalisation where the ‘public’ is constantly 
counterposed to the ‘market’. Within the ‘new right’ paradigm in particular 
the market is fast assuming significance as the school where the civic 
virtues of self-reliance, self-sufficiency and initiative are learnt. Within 
a framework of democratic citizenship, however, as Arjun Sengupta’s 
article indicates, public policy and public action may not be left to the 
markets to determine, and the idea of ‘socially optimal’ becomes an im- 
portant frontier to be reached by the public sector. Kuldeep Mathur 
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unravels some of the intricacies in the governance of the public sector, 
includmg the relationship between the government and public enterprises. 
Harsh Sethi’s exploration of the NGOs in an era of globalisation may be 
read as a response to Sengupta’s concerns about the guiding principle 
for the public sector and to Mathur’s worries about ‘the declining con- 
fidence in the public sector’ and, on the other hand, the ‘poor mobilisation 
of public opinion in favour of privatisation’. 

The last chapter in the volume by Sarah Joseph appropriately brings 
the agenda of equality back into the framework of democratic citizenship. 
The preoccupation with building a strong civil society, she argues, may 
ultimately edge out the people, as dominant groups take over, thereby 
generating greater powerlessness and exclusion. The notion of the public 
as a democratically negotiated collective interest may be excluded in 
such a situation and the notion of the national political community may 
be pre-empted by interests in civil society. 

The volume cuts across disciplines to bring together a useful collection 
of erudite pieces. The editors must be commended for opening up the 
private and public to discussion and debate, especially in a context where 
the terms of the public debate and common-sense understanding of such 
categories are more likely to be determined by political conservatism 
and neo-liberalism. 


Centre for Women’s Development Studies ANUPAMA ROY 
New Delhi 


SANJAY SRIVASTAVA, ed., Sexual sites, seminal attitudes: Sexualities, 
masculinities and culture in south Asia (Studies in Contemporary South 
Asia No. 4). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 410 pp. Figures, 
plates, notes, index. Rs. 695 (hardback). 


Sexual sites and seminal attitudes is a collection of thirteen essays on 
issues of sexualities and genders in South Asia. In its attempt to chart 
new directions in the study of genders and various sexual sub-cultures, 
the anthology professes to make two significant breaks with the past. 
First, it moves beyond the beaten track of ‘semen anxiety’ studies while 
acknowledging the contribution made by that corpus of work on studies 
of male sexualities. Second, it attempts to deflect the somewhat excessive 
attention that religion has been given in the discussion of sexual cultures 
by interrogating other significant variables such as ‘commodity cultures, 
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media cultures, engagements with the imperatives of the state and its 
models of development, the actions of non-state organizations, gender 
activism and the unfolding politics of desire’. 

The anthology brings together an eclectic mix of scholars and concerns. 
Editor Sanjay Srivastava has written two of the major essays in the anthol- 
ogy, including the Introduction. Kajri Jain in her essay titled ‘Muscylarity 
and its ramifications: Mimetic male bodies in Indian mass culture’ ex- 
plores the links between masculinity and muscularity in iconographic 
images. Vikash Pandey (to whose memory the book is dedicated) in his 
essay ‘Emancipated bodies/Embodying liberation: Debating through 
fire’ attempts to argue that Deepa Mehta’s film Fire only partially realizes 
its attempt to challenge masculinist cultures because it seeks to imbue 
femininity with an essentialism that relies beavily on the ‘authentic fe- 
male self.’ 

Carla Petievich’s essay ‘Rekhti: Impersonating the Feminine in Urdu 
Poetry’, is a reading of the poetic genre called Rekhti, the female counter- 
part of Rekhta as Urdu was originally called. Rekhti was composed by 
male poets using the female idiom in the late 18th and 19th centuries. In 
Same sex love in India: Readings from literature and history, Saleem 
Kidwai and Ruth Vanita state that Rekhti was labeled obscene and system- 
atically eliminated from the Urdu canon. In the last decade or so, Rekhti 
has become a subject of debate among contemporary scholars about 
whether or not the genre can be read as lesbian erotic poetry. Petievich, 
who was perhaps the first feminist scholar to write on Rekhti, argues 
that the genre is devoid of lesbian desire and, instead, its writers, including 
its pioneer Sa’ adat Yar Khan Rangeen (1756—1834) ‘confirm stereotyped 
views about men viewing lesbian acts—or purporting to—insofar as their 
voyeurism concems itself with how to gender the interactions’. Petievich’s 
arguments opened up the genre as a site of vibrant contestations particu- 
larly for feminist and queer scholars. Ruth Vanita’s subsequent work on 
Rekhti argues, on the contrary, that this genre provided an important 
space for the play of lesbian desire. 

‘Crossing lines of subjectivity: The negotiation of sexual identity in 
Hyderabad’, by Gayatri Reddy, doesn’t quite match the academic or ana- 
lytic standards of the other essays. Despite its well-intentioned interro- 
gations, it still remains a descriptive sociological survey of the world of 
MSM (men who have sex with men) where the subjects of study are 
very much the ‘other’. The essay, titled ‘A preliminary report on emerging 
gay geographies in Bangalore, India’, by Chandra S. Balachandran suffers 
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from a similar predicament. Written in the mode of activist documen- 
tation, it sits uncomfortably in an anthology of analytic academic writings. 

To my mind, two of the finest chapters in the book are Katherine 
Hansen’s essay titled “Theatrical transvestism in the Parsi, Gujrati and 
Marathi theatre’ and Sushma Joshi’s essay, titled ‘““Cheli-beti”: Discourses 
of trafficking and constructions of gender, citizenship and nation in mod- 
em Nepal’. Joshi unpacks the trafficking and rehabilitation discourse by 
studying how the tropes of ‘mait? or the natal home (with its attendant 
associations of family, kin, protectionism) and the virgin goddess Kumari 
frame the narratives around nation, gender and female citizenship. Impli- 
cating herself in the discourse, Joshi makes a crucial intervention in the 
contested feminist debates around sex work and trafficking. 

Katherine Hansen’s essay builds on her pathbreaking work on female 
impersonators and attempts to excavate the ‘buried trove of theatrical 
transvestism’ that existed in theatres between 1850—1940. Hansen argues 
that with the disappearance of theatrical transvestism, a cultural space 
that ‘valorized gender role play and its associated spectatorial pleasures’ 
was lost. Theatrical transvestism not only allowed the actors to transform 
and re-perform their own gender identities, but also helped mobilise ‘re- 
worked viewing practices predicated on an interest in transgender identi- 
fication and homoerotic gaze’. The essay is a fascinating discussion of 
the stardom, popularity, performance and personal charisma of female 
impersonators like Naslu Sarkari, Jaysankar Sundari and Bal Gangadhar. 
Apart from excavating a marginalised history of gender and theatrical 
performances, the essay persuasively assaults the long-standing popular 
notion that female impersonators were nothing more than ‘mere surro- 
gates for missing women’. 

The present anthology will be a useful addition to those working on 
issues of sex, sexuality and genders. The trouble with anthologies that 
emerge from conferences, as this has clearly done, is that the contents 
run the risk of being dated if publication happens to get delayed. Take 
Katherine Hansen’s work for example. Hansen has published on theatrical 
transvestism and female impersonators in the Economic and political 
weekly, (‘Stri Bhumika: Female impersonators and actresses in Parsi 
Theatre’) in 1998 and in the Theatre journal (‘Making women visible: 
Gender, race and cross-dressing in the Parsi theatre’) in 1999. Conse- 
quently, readers familiar with issues of sexuality might have a sense of 
déjà vu going through some parts of the book. It is also a bit unfortunate 
that yet another book that claims to speak for South Asia ends up being 
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overwhelmingly about India. Notwithstanding minor problems, the an- 
thology remains eminently readable. 


Jamia Millia Islamia SHOHINI GHOSH 
New Delhi 


MANDAKRANTA Boss, ed., Faces of the feminine in ancient, medieval and 
modern India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000. xxi + 346 
pp. Tables, figures, notes; references, index. Rs. 545 (hardback). 


This is one of the many books conceived in the West about Indian women 
by a woman scholar located in the Western academic world, perhaps as 
part of the compulsions of teaching courses on India to students being 
introduced to Indian mythology and religious practice. It covers a huge 
sweep from ancient to medieval to modern—in a single volume— 
presumably because ‘India’ itself seems to validly constitute a single 
field and the ‘faces of the feminine’ in such a field can then be a self- 
defining unit. When such a ‘hold-all’ work is a product of a conference, 
its huge sweep (from the Rig Veda to the Beijing Women’s Conference) 
can be so skewed that there is virtually nothing on Muslim women save 
a typical account of the ‘powers behind the throne in Mughal politics’, 
evoking images of harem politics and its power games without redefining 
the notion of politics. Because of such large gaps the medieval is 
reinscribed as a period when the only legitimate religious traditions are 
Hindu. For example, there is nothing on the religious tradition of Islam 
in India, almost as if there was no Islamic religious tradition in India. 
This absence is particularly notable because the book otherwise includes 
Buddhism, Jainism, Tantrism, Sikhism and even Christian missionaries, 
but nothing on Sufism. Further, there is no attempt to think about questions 
of ‘ancient’, ‘medieval’, and ‘modern’ in ways that help us break out of 
dominant ways of thinking about Indian women. The periodisation and 
the characterisation of the periodisation remains tied to conventional 
constructions of the ‘ancient’, ‘medieval’ and the ‘modern’ being 
circulated since the 19th century. 

A second characteristic of the book is the way it seeks to definitively 
mark the field of scholarship on Indian women by blotting out the large 
and rich body of work by feminist historians, literary critics and social 
scientists that has emerged within India. While a number of women 
located in India—mainly from Bengal, though—have been included as 
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contributors (such as Nabaneeta Dev Sen, who has contributed enor- 
mously to our understanding of alternative Ramayanas) there seems to 
be a politics of referencing at work since almost no feminist work pub- 
lished in India finds its way into the footnotes. Apart from demonstrating 
a ‘frog in the [Western] well’ approach, the absence leaves an impact on 
the analyses that is regrettable. For example, in conceptualising the work, 
the editor’s Introduction continues to work within the decline in the ‘status 
of women’ thesis (p. 4), which is completely ahistorical, as Kumkum 
Roy’s fine work on the emergence of monarchy in north India between 
800 and 400 B.c. shows so definitively. Similarly, the first two essays in 
the book, by Krishna Datta and Mandakranta Bose, on widow remar- 
riage and sati respectively, are so closely textual or so determined to ex- 
clude the feminist scholarship produced within India that even the way 
the issues are posed seems not only dated but unhelpful. 

These criticisms apart, there were a few essays that were engaging. 
Given the inevitable focus on mythologies in any volume on Indian 
women, the essay on Satyawati by Jayatri Ghosh was a delightful account 
of a really interesting woman in the Mahabharata normally overshadowed 
by Draupadi, Kunti and Gandhari—evea, for example, in the otherwise 
creative interpretation of the Mahabharata by Irawati Karve. Ghosh brings 
out Satyawati’s capacity to make both her own destiny and that of the 
Kurus. She compares the Satyawati and Kunti episodes in terms of their 
strategies to keep the lineage of the Kurus going and shows that dharma 
is at best an ambivalent category in the text. Madhusraba Dasgupta’s 
essay on Amba and Madhavi is also interesting, although some of the 
analysis could perhaps have been pushed further. Leslie Orr’s essay on 
female patronage of religious communities in medieval Tamil Nadu, based 
on inscriptional sources, adds to our understanding of women’s partici- ` 
pation in public religious lives. Orr argues that the reliance on normative 
texts for the definition of central religious values and practices leads to 
an inaccurate picture. She then proceeds to break down the information 
contained in inscriptions to show differences in the religious traditions 
about who receives the merit transferred by men and women (p. 133). 
Nancy Kershaw’s essay on Mirabai explores the construction of Mirabai 
in the academy at different historical moments, and Eleanor Zelliot’s 
richly documented essay on women saints in medieval Maharashtra raises 
important questions about regions and regional traditions in terms of 
continuity over time. 

In sum, conference collections on India would be better justified if 
there was some pruning of the essays included in the final publication, if 
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they were conceptualised and introduced with more seriousness, and if 
authors (and publishers) would stop regarding Indian women as a ‘field’ 
without thinking further on the subject. 


Delhi UMA CHAKRAVARTI 


BHARATI Ray, Early feminists of colonial India: Sarala Devi Chaudhurani 
and Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2002. x + 173 pp. Plates, notes, references, bibliography, index. 
Rs. 445 (hardback). 


GERALDINE ForBES, Women in modern India. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999. xix + 290 pp. Plates, notes, bibliography, 
index. £13.95 (paperback). 


The book by Bharati Ray is, inter alia, an ingenious attempt to (re)locate 
the history of Indian nationalism in the ‘political’ activities of two women 
leaders—Sarala Devi Chaudhrani and Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain— 
during the early 20th century in colonial Bengal. The former belonged 
to the Hindu-Brahmo community and was related to nationalist poet- 
philosopher Rabindranath Tagore, while Rokeya was born into a well- 
to-do conservative Muslim landlord family. The similarity between Sarala 
and Rokeya is that both belonged to an era marked by social reform, 
anti-colonial stir and the formation of a largely upper-caste new middle 
class. The middle class was trying to define its new identity which was 
to be different from a tradition perceived as superstitious and unrefined, 
but also needing to be preserved from western ‘contamination’ in the 
cultural sphere, specially in its private and ‘innermost’ domain of the 
family. Added to this was the intermittent intensification of communal 
identity. This is the historical landscape within which the two individual 
biographies move. 

This sociocultural landscape also governed the choices available to 
the women who wanted to participate either in nationalist politics or 
political activities in the sociocultural arena of those times. However, 
individual biography was not totally captive within this landscape as 
those texts demonstrate. Rather, it played an equally crucial role in deter- 
mining the content and quality of the politics that each of these women 
chose for themselves. This becomes evident through the diligent piecing 
together of archival information embellished by the author’s piquant 
narrative style. 
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Though both Rokeya and Sarala were committed to the cause of 
women, Rokeya showed feminist inclinations and was much ahead of 
her times in her thinking and doing. Sarala was primarily a nationalist 
who believed in women’s inner strength and innate potential, in tune 
with the Hindu religious dictum of women as Shakti, and the 19th century 
reformers’ projection of women as preservers of home and dharma. Al- 
though she ignored the issues of child marriage and polygamy, she was 
articulating the latent power of women which needed to be activated and 
put to use in the on-going anti-colonial struggle. At the same time, Sarala 
was the first Indian woman to organise all women of India under a single 
umbrella. Unlike Sarala, Rokeya concentrated her full energy on gender 
injustice. For women’s abnati, she identified two principle causes: the 
selfishness of men and mental slavery of women. Rokeya reflected re- 
formism and feminism and felt less tied to nationalism, while in Sarala’s 
framework the women’s question was never separate from nationalism. 

Through these two biographies the book takes the readers to the rather 
convoluted terrain of persistent diversities, which were probably bound 
to surface in the feminist movements in India or elsewhere. It is in this 
sense that the book is intriguing, stimulating and inviting. 

Geraldine Forbes covers the women’s movement in India from its gen- 
esis in colonial times, through its growth and progress during different 
phases of the anti-colonial struggle, to the publication in 1974 of the 
landmark document of the post-independence period, the Toward Equality 
Report. It also discusses the more contemporaneous feminist activism 
of the mid-1970s centred on the issue of gendered violence, when issues 
like the Mathura rape case and the Shah Bano controversy evoked vehe- 
ment protest from women’s groups across the nation. Mobilising against 
these cases helped the Indian women’s movement to mature as it learnt 
to systematically engage with and exploit the state’s rhetoric of justice, 
equity and empowerment. The author also puts in a word of caution 
about the dangerous appropriation of feminist rhetoric by the nght wing 
in India as posing a serious challenge to the feminist movement. The 
text ends on a painful note with the observation that the complicated 
mix of women constituting feminist politics today seems to be barely 
committed to the vision of gender justice and human rights voiced by 
the authors of the Toward Equality Report. 

However, very few pages are devoted to contemporary feminist pol- 
itics, with substantial weightage given to the colonial period. The first 
six chapters contain illuminating accounts of the interiors of the colonial 
state, particularly its dilemmas vis-a-vis gender politics. The caste—class 
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configuration of women leaders and its impact on the content of women’s 
politics, and the constraints faced by women leaders in setting up 
autonomous groups with exclusive feminist agendas, are the other 
important issues highlighted. In the text, women speak of their enthusiasm 
and sacrifice and their pain and misery, which were stifled and silenced 
by masculinist nationalism. 

The beauty of the book lies in highlighting the women who were actors 
and agents in nationalism but were treated unjustly or completely ignored 
by historiography. Examples include the devdasis of East Godavari and 
their ‘morally fallen’ sisters from Bengal collecting funds for the Congress 
Party and participating in satyagraha; the defiant revolutionary women 
who shot dead the magistrate Stevens in 1931; and Satyawati Devi, who 
suffered long imprisonment for her supposedly inflammatory speeches. 
The book is definitely salutary to these invisible actors of nationalism. 
The extraordinary simplicity of language without recourse to any jargon 
makes the text even more attractive. 


Institute of Economic Growth PUSHPESH KUMAR 
Dethi 


SARA DELAMONT, Feminist sociology. London: Sage Publications, 2003. 
xv + 195 pp. Tables, appendices, bibliography, index. £18.99 


(paperback). 


This book chronicles the multiple struggles and dilemmas of feminist 
sociology in its attempt to establish itself as one of the ‘core’ fields within 
the discipline. The dilemmas unfold in the introductory notes and demand 
serious attention: How to demarcate the boundary of feminist sociology 
in face of the rapidly expanding literature on feminism, gender studies, 
and lesbian and gay studies, given that the contributors to these are from 
diverse disciplines? Distinguishing feminist sociology from the soci- 
ologies of women is another problem, though this problem seems to be 
resolved by narrowing the focus to include only those authors who choose 
to define their work as feminist. The ‘ghettoising versus mainstreaming’ 
debate is the general source of anxiety among feminist scholars, and 
Delamont discards the former while strongly recommending the latter. 
The twin agenda of the book is to highlight the institutionalised sexism 
within ‘malestream’ academia and to map out the battle of feminists 
against this sexist orthodoxy. The text is interspersed with anecdotes 
through which Delamont takes her readers to the inner domains of the 
institutional practices prevailing in Western academia—sociological 
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bodies, committees, editorial boards of dominant sociological journals. 
Though feminist sociologists have gained visibility after the 1970s, it is 
painful to learn that their work is not often cited. Delamont laments that 
ignoring counter-arguments is used as a tactic to destroy them and their 
proponents by freezing them out of discourse. 

The assertion of feminist sociology was expressed in new ways of 
studying and investigating ‘the private’ and changing the parameters of 
debate about class, stratification and social mobility. This assertion has 
also produced a strong polemical backlash against feminist sociology. 

In critical self-reflexive, mode the author writes that the achievements 
of feminist sociology have remained confined inside its closed circuit 
and that it continues to be on the margins of the subject rather than in the 
citadels of power. Most men have continued to use traditional method- 
ology and epistemology, while ignoring feminist method. The conscious 
or unconscious erasure of feminist sociologists was ensured by histories 
of the discipline, whether written in the 1960s or as recently as 2000. 

The book merits attention for its experiential accounts of a feminist 
sociologist located in Anglophone academia. It appears from the text 
that the exclusion and erasure of the valuable insights produced by 
researchers adopting feminist perspectives is both subtle and systematic. 
Feminist endeavours in sociology might remain hidden, undiscussed, 
unrepresented and/or un-cited despite their weight and vigour! This calls 
for serious attention from feminist sociologists across the globe. 


Institute of Economic Growth PUSHPESH KUMAR 
Delhi 


NELUKA SILVA, The gendered nation: Contemporary writings from South 
Asia. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 256 pp. Notes, references, 
bibliography, index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


Rrra MANCHANDA, ed., Women, war and peace in South Asia: Beyond 
victimhood to agency. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2001. 304 pp. 
Tables, notes, index. Rs. 360 (paperback). 


Neluka Suva’s book is the outcome of her doctoral work and intends to 
‘unpack the naturalised and sacralised gendered tropes, images and lin- 
guistic formations in the representations of the nations in writings from 
India, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh’. In order to meet her objective, 
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the author has made use of literary texts on the complexities of specific 
historic moments: the Indian Emergency, the ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka, 
and the secession of Bangladesh from West Pakistan. Contextualising 
nationalism within the historical context, the author argues ‘the hegem- 
onic domain of nationalism established as a unifying force against imperial 
domination holds the greatest threat to women, non-bourgeois classes 
and minority groups in South India’ (p. 19). Using the texts of Salman 
Rushdie’s Midnight’s children (1981) and Nayantara Sehgal’s Rich like 
us (1987) on India, she tries to substantiate Boehmer’s proposition that, 
‘in its iconographies of power, nationalism may be characterised as a 
male drama’ (p. 21). She demonstrates how South Asian elite groups, 
who were the pioneers of nationalist ideology and activism, have con- 
tinued to function as the power brokers in the post-colonial era. The 
texts of Shame and We sinful women are used to show how the height- 
ened crisis of nationhood in Pakistan resulted in the ‘othering’ of women, 
which was ultimately challenged in these texts. The author argues that 
although the hegemonic domain of nationalism functioned as a unifying 
force against imperial domination, it also ‘holds the greatest threat to 
women, non-bourgeois classes and minority groups in South Asia’ (p. 19). 
Quoting Samuel (1989: xiv), Silva writes: “Ideologically women are 
objects rather than subjects of patriotism: those for whom the wars were 
fought, those whom legislation protected, those whom the nation hon- 
oured precisely because of their exclusion from the public sphere.’ 

The theme of the exclusion of women’s agency perspectives in South 
Asian conflicts is further pursued by Rita Manchanda in Women, war 
and peace in South Asia. Describing how both media and literature have 
reinforced the ‘motherist’ narrative between the binary of war and peace, 
the author painstakingly demonstrates how women have negotiated 
violent politics in their everyday life and worked for transformation in 
major conflict situations in South Asia. The book presents critical case 
studies of nationalist struggles in Kashmir and the north-east in India, 
Maoist insurgency in Nepal, the Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bangladesh, 
the Sri Lanka Sinhalese-Tamil conflict and the Muttahida Quami Move- 
ment (MQM) in Pakistan. 

Describing the ‘genderization’ of political movement in Kashmir, 
Manchanda narrates how women’s lived experience and their survival 
strategies have been undervalued as a resource. While women have 
acquired power in the private sphere during this struggle, they have been 
denied legitimate authority in the public space of formal politics. In the 
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same vein, Senanayake analyses the Sri Lankan experience and empha- 
sises the need to develop an alternative framework for understanding 
women’s agency and their ambiguous importance in conflict situations. 
She argues that the retum to peace often means a return to gender status 
quo because of ‘lack of social recognition and culturally appropriate 
idiom to articulate, legitimate and support women’s transformed roles 
and empowerment in the midst of conflict, trauma and social disruption 
(pp. 126-27). The multiple responses of women to conflict in Assam 
and Nagaland are brought out by Banerjee, who argues that women are 
not inherently pacifist. Interestingly, she infers that the new roles acquired 
by women as rebels, leaders or peacemakers get absorbed within the 
patriarchal structures of society. Echoing the same argument, Hartoon 
discusses the role of women in the MQM conflict, where the power stru- 
cture was totally male-dominated. Using the narratives of some victimised 
women, the author highlights their efforts towards conflict resolution. 
Talking of women Maoists in the Maoist insurgency in Nepal, Gautam, 
Banskota and Manchanda conclude that women’s open defiance of trad- 
itional roles and self-empowerment by taking up arms in the jungle 
evoked a double punishment for their double challenge to the social pol- 
itical order, resulting in the widespread rape and killing of women Maoists. 
That militarisation erodes civil society is once again substantiated by 
Guhathakurta in her discussion of women’s narratives from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. She narrates how the representation of women in 
the traditional roles of ‘mourning mothers’ or ‘bereaved widows’ was 
used to mobilise support for the movement. 

These two books are bold and systematic efforts to examine the role 
of women in the various nationalist movements in south Asia. They are 
quite successful in debunking the thesis that men and women are the 
mutually exclusive symbols of war and peace. Women have fought as 
rebels, joined men in their armed struggle and given up their traditional 
roles, although their struggles have invariably failed to break down the 
rigid walls of patriarchy within homes, political parties, and nations. 
The authors of these books must be congratulated for exposing the gen- 
dered stereotypes in the literature of nationalist and ethnic movements 
which deny recognition to all those women who struggled hard to combine 
the roles of peacemaker and rebel. 


Panjab University RAJESH GILL 
Chandigarh 
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SANJEEV PRAKASH and PER SELLE, eds, Investigating social capital: 
Comparative perspectives on civil society, participation and governance. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 315 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, index. Rs. 550 (hardback). 


ANIRUDH KRISHNA, Active social capital: Tracing the roots of development 
and democracy. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003. xii + 252 
pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, index. Rs. 525 (hardback). First 
published by Columbia University Press, 2002. 


The concept of social capital is a contested domain and there is little 
agreement on the meaning and content of the term. Powerful critiques of 
the concept notwithstanding, it is becoming central to the development 
literature and is invoked to explain a variety of variables. The volumes 
under review seek to expand our understanding of the concept by deploy- 
ing empirical data from a variety of socioeconomic contexts to interrogate 
the role that associational life and trust have on development. While 
Prakash and Selle offer an interesting comparative study of the operation 
of social capital in diverse contexts, Krishna’s book is based on a detailed 
empirical study in India. 

Prakash and Selle offer ‘a set of empirical analyses of the contexts, 
causes and consequences of social capital in an attempt to achieve a 
basic modicum of clarity and consistency’ (p. 19). Contributors are pri- 
marily concerned with explaining the formation and performance of social 
capital, and explore different mechanisms that facilitate or obstruct social 
capital, depending on its institutional context and type. Contesting 
Putnam, they find ‘little evidence that trust can be “generalised” evenly 
or symmetrically across a society’ (p. 21). Axe] Hadenius examines the 
relationship between social capital and democracy to evaluate the role 
played by organisational structures, social practices, socialisation, etc., 
and argues that social capital is undergoing a fundamental transformation 
which bodes well for democracy; but Susanne Rudolph raises important 
theoretical questions about the positive relationship between civil society 
and democracy in an attempt to bridge the gap between Northern and 
Southern discourses. In a concise and well-argued paper, she analyses 
‘hybrid forms of associational life’ (p. 81) with examples from India to 
offer a finely nuanced taxonomical description of civil society. 

Paul Dekker questions the conceptual foundations of the empirical 
assessment of social capital with examples from the Netherlands, while 
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Bo Rothstein uses empirical data from Sweden to analyse the relationship 
between the functioning of governmental institutions and social trust. 
While universality of government institutions for implementation of laws 
and policies is proportional to the degree of social capital, Rothstein 
underlines the lack of definitional specificity in such empirical surveys, 
which may have failed to capture many aspects of interactions between 
individuals and government or institutions. 

Mario Diani offers a case study of Lombardy to argue that social capital 
and trust accumulated in one context may not necessarily be transferable 
to another domain. Similarly, D. Douglas Caulkins presents evidence 
from Norway to argue that ‘cross-cutting ties of membership among dif- 
ferent organisations do not necessarily produce contact... but may re- 
inforce the ideological hegemony of a cluster of organisations’ (p. 178). 

Dietlind Stolle uses an empirical sample from two regions of Sweden 
to demonstrate substantial differences in social trust and trust in insti- 
tutions, explained by differences in local government’s delivery of ser- 
vices and not by regional density of associational membership. Anirudh 
Krishna presents empirical data from sixty villages from Rajasthan to 
analyse the effect of social capital on development performance. This 
argument is a focused version of the second volume under review. Dag 
Wollebeek and Per Selle explore the implications of passive membership 
in voluntary organisations with the help of survey data from Norway, to 
question Putnam’s formulation that ‘face-to-face interaction within vol- 
untary organisations is a sufficient or a necessary mechanism for build- 
ing social capital and civic trust’ (p. 38). Gaute Torsvik offers an economic 
analysis of social capital’s role in economic development. He concedes 
that trust is important for economic development, but the present lit- 
erature does not clearly delineate the relationship between trust, social 
capital and economic performance. Tommy Tranvik analyses the ICT as 
a site for social capital to examine the impact of new communication 
technologies on the forms of civic engagement, and argues that ‘the 
internet may foster horizontal connectedness but... weakens vertical 
connectedness’ (p. 300). 

While the importance of the comparative method cannot be overstated, 
Prakash and Selle have collected samples from a number of contexts 
and much more study is required before a robust formulation on the 
issues can be put forth. 

Anirudh Krishna’s volume ‘investigates whether and how much social 
capital contributes towards achieving economic development, community 
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peace, and democratic participation’ (pp. 7-8). Krishna’s book is based 
on a detailed empirical study of 60 villages in Rajasthan and offers a 
powerful critique of the literature. However, instead of dwelling on the 
concept itself, Krishna devotes himself to offering an alternative under- 
standing of social capital. He argues that social capital may not be measur- 
able, but is the central factor in explaining differential levels of development 
across Villages in terms of their relative capacity to organise themselves 
to interact with the state agencies to ensure allocation and utilisation of 
development funds. He underlines the central role of a set of individuals 
he calls ‘new leaders’ or political entrepreneurs. These ‘new leaders’ do 
not draw their support base from older socioeconomic factors but, being 
educated, articulate and exposed to the wider world, draw their power 
from their ability to act as intermediaries between the villagers and state 
agencies. This combination of social capital and ‘new leaders’, argues 
Krishna, is central in determining the success of a particular village in 
ushering in higher levels of development. But conflict within villages is 
still resolved with the help of highly institutionalised structures which 
are largely dominated by ‘ald’ leaders, i.e., those drawing their power 
from traditional socioeconomic structures. Locating these factors in the 
political context of Rajasthan, Krishna argues that the emergence of these 
new agents has also played a significant role in re-orienting the political 
dynamics of these villages to gradually usher in a bottom-up approach 
to political mobilisation. 

While Krishna’s book may not offer a thoroughgoing critique of all 
the formulations on social capital, it underlines some of the crucial changes 
taking place in rural India in terms of changing bases of power relations 
in India, and the role played by various modes of associational life therein. 
This book should be compulsory reading for both academics and prac- 
titioners in the area of development, social mobilisation and change. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AMIT PRAKASH 
New Delhi 


RAJESH TANDON and Ranta MouanrTY, eds, Does civil society matter? 
Governance in contemporary India. New Delhi: Sage Publications. 
2003. 378 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 680 (cloth). 


The various contributions to this book explare aspects of governance by 
foregrounding and problematising the concept of civil society. Rejecting 
the notion of civil society as the third sphere, Neera Chandhoke considers 
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its conceptualisation as a source of radical impulses equally inadequate, 
since civil society is also a domain of power complicit with the state. The 
potential for enlarging democratic spaces in civil society through col- 
lective action is, however, continuously present. This potential gets con- 
verted into possibilities through collective action in specific contexts 
as illustrated in the contributions: Ranjita Mohanty examines the Chilika 
Bachao Andolan in the context of collusion between state and market in 
the usurpation of livelihood resources; Sudha Pai and Ram Narayan dem- 
onstrate the widening of democratic spaces through dalit assertions in 
the context of a specific incident in Shergarhi in 1994; Bishnu 
Mohapatra’s study of pavement dwellers shows how they strove to create 
a universal order of law and citizenship through the inclusion of their 
specific interests; and B.K. Joshi’s study of land distribution to Ko! tribals 
demonstrates the challenge it posed to entrenched feudal structures. 
Rajesh Tandon proposes that the idea of the public good and reform 
needs to get articulated in civil society. Jayaprakash Narayan asserts 
that channels of accountability and participation may be generated within 
civil society through informed public assertion. For Harsh Mander, a 
pro-active exercise of rights is important to check the corruption that 
seems to eat into the transformative potential of civil society. By and 
large, the volume reflects the different aspects of civil society and the 
forms of governance they correspond to. 


Centre for Women's Development Studies ANUPAMA ROY 
New Delhi 


YASMIN GUNARATNAM, Researching ‘race’ and ethnicity: Methods, 
knowledge and power. London: Sage Publications, 2003. ix + 218 pp. 
Notes, references, index. £ 18.99 (paperback). 


There are many difficulties and dilemmas in the way of doing qualitative 
research on race and ethnicity. Which approach is more reliable for carry- 
ing out such studies? What effects can the adoption of a particular ap- 
proach have on the kind of knowledge that the study produces? How to 
deal with the problems of the researcher’s own ‘lived experience’, as well 
as that of the research participants? The book deals with such questions 
and more while it tries to find a way through these problems. 

The book has been divided into three parts. Part 1, titled ‘Introduction— 
Thinking Through Knowledge, Methods and Power’, consists of two 
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chapters which range from a critical examination of the various social- 
scientific approaches to research on race and ethnicity, to suggestions 
about the usefulness of post-structural epistemologies and insights from 
social constructionist philosophy for working against ‘categorical think- 
ing’ and ‘essentialism’. 

Part 2 is titled ‘Debates and Dilemmas in “Interracial” Research’, and 
has two chapters dealing with a review of the early literature on the de- 
velopment of the concept of RIE or ‘Race-of-Interviewer-Effects’ in 
survey research in North America in the 1950s and 1960s: there is also 
an examination of the ‘methodological literature on interracial inter- 
viewing On qualitative research’. The author examines the work of femi- 
nists and minority researchers to argue against the ‘neatness’ of racial 
‘matching’ strategies which fail to value the ‘complexity and richness 
that comes with the mess’ in asking how race, ethnicity and other differ- 
ences are produced in qualitative interviews and how they affect the same. 

Part 3, titled “The Doings and Undoings of “Race”—Researching Lived 
Experience’ is the largest, with four chapters on a wide range of arguments 
on how to analyse ‘embedded racialized identifications’ in individual 
accounts; how the ‘production and interpretation of noticeable insecurities 
of meaning in research encounters’ can provide researchers with useful 
means of getting into the ‘nature and the negotiation of social, inter- 
actional and biographical difference in research encounters’; and the need 
for attention to the ‘socio-psychological space’ of the researcher and the 
participant’s encounter, which the author feels will be helpful in situating 
research in its broader socio-historical contexts. 

The book provides many theoretical insights on race and ethnic re- 
search which would be very useful for those who want to challenge the 
concept of race and related category assumptions. 

With summaries in the beginning and suggested readings at the end of 
each chapter, the author is strong and clear in her presentation of ideas. 
Sometimes the reader might find the repetition of the arguments in the 
summaries and the conclusions (besides a summary of the whole book 
in the first chapter) a little monotonous. Except for this, Gunaratnam’s 
theoretically extensive and empirically informed critical analysis of the 
existing theories and methodological literature on race and ethnic research 
is a treat for students and researchers, particularly for those who are on 
the lookout for new methodological means with which to challenge the 
category of race in particular, and ‘categorical thinking’ in general. Fresh 
and innovative, the approach adopted in the book will inspire many to 
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question and criticise the status quo and develop new ways to look at the 
difficulties researchers confront in the field. 


Department of Sociology T. DEEPA MANJURI DEVI 
University of Delhi 


Kouser J. Azam, ed., Ethnicity, identity and the state in South Asia. New 
Delhi: South Asian Publishers, 2001. xii + 345 pp. Notes, references, 
‘index. Rs. 500 (hardback). 


This volume is a compilation of the papers presented at an international 
conference on ‘Ethnicity, Identity and the State in South Asia’ held in 
June 2000 at the Indo-American Center for International Studies, 
Hyderabad. It addresses the ‘problems of ethnicity and the tortuous pro- 
cess of identity formation in different South Asian States—a process 
that has been selective in accepting and rejecting bits and pieces from 
history dictated by political exigencies and constantly and continuously 
sifting through the usable and unusable past’. 

The volume includes an introduction by the editor and sixteen essays 
grouped under three sections. Section I focuses on theoretical perspectives 
and has three essays. B.C. Upreti draws attention to the interaction 
between ethnicity and the state in the multi-structured societies of South 
Asia, and emphasises that the South Asian state systems exhibit strong 
authoritarian tendencies in the resolution of ethnic crises. In the second 
essay, A.N. Panda writes about ethnic tensions in north-east India, 
Kashmir, Punjab and south India, and the methods used by the govern- 
ment to diffuse this tension. He suggests decentralisation as a solution. 
In the third chapter, Marie L. Olson and Frederic S. Pearson talk of the 
increase in intra-state war due to ethno-political dynamics, rather than 
inter-state conflicts, in the contemporary world. They focus on the effects 
of discriminatory policy change in India and its role in provoking ethnic 
violence, especially in the domains of language, religion, education, eco- 
nomy and polity. (But one regrets that the ‘Appendix’ mentioned in the 
essay is nowhere to be found in the whole book). 

Section I is entitled ‘Ethnicity in South Asia: Some Case Studies’ and 
has five essays. Ananta Raj Poudyal stresses the multinational, multi- 
lingual, multi-religious and multicultural aspects of Nepal. But the con- 
stitution declares Nepal a Hindu kingdom and Nepali language the only 
national language of Nepal, which shows the homogenising attitude that 
has led to the emergence of ethnic problems in Nepal after the restoration 
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of democracy. Swapna Bhattacharya (Chakraborti) ventures into the com- 
plex politics and history of the refugee problem of the Rohingyas of 
Myanmar. The influx of Rohingyas, who are Muslims from the Arakan 
region of Myanmar, to the Chittagong region of Bangladesh became 
a bone of contention between the two countries during 1991-93 and 
1997-99. The religious affinity of the Rohingyas with Bangladesh drove 
them to seek asylum in this country to flee the alleged atrocities of the 
Myanmar junta rule. The collection of reports from various newspapers 
by the author to back up her arguments is really commendable. 

Gamini Samaranayake analyses the origin and the development of the 
ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka and the efforts of successive governments 
towards conflict management or resolution. This is followed by Sunanda 
Deshapriya’s essay, which traces the rise of Sinhala nationalism to eco- 
nomic grievances against the Muslims and Indian and Pakistani traders. 
Later on it became political, targeting minority ethnic and reli gious groups 
such as Tamils, Muslims and Christians while claiming Sri Lanka as the 
land of Sinhala Buddhists and Sinhala as the national language. Aparna 
Agashe argues that Tamil ethnicity emerged as a reaction to the concre- 
tisation of Sinhala identity, the Sinhalas’ chauvinistic control over the state 
machinery, and the rivalries between Tamil and Sinhala Buddhist elites. 

Section [M is titled ‘Ethnicity, Identity and the State in India’ and has 
cight essays. Sanjoy Hazarika concentrates on the problem of migration 
from Bangladesh and Nepal into Assam. His essay highlights the social 
and political tensions between the local people and the migrants as well 
as the negative impact on environment due to overpopulation. However, 
some of Hazarika’s recommended solutions seem self-contradictory and 
undesirable. Girin Phukan examines the economic deprivation and the 
rise of elite groups in the north-east due to the modernisation process 
and the politicisation of ethnicity. He also draws attention to the homo- 
genising attitude of Assamese culture, including the Assamese language, 
patronised by the upper-caste elites, which aroused resistance from other 
ethnic groups in the state. 

Rajesh Dev discusses the rise of binary opposition between the ‘self’ 
and ‘others’. He is of the view that economic marginalisation and norma- 
tive attachments create multiple sites of struggle in north-east India. In a 
theoretically strong essay, Prasenjit Biswas and Shukalpa Bhattacharjee 
look into social, political and cultural spaces to understand the ethnic 
movements in this region, instead of labeling them as ‘secessionist’ and 
‘extremist’. They analyse the distinction between citizenship and national 
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identity from both macro and micro perspectives. Monirul Hussain’s 
essay gives a holistic account of the history of Naga composite identity, 
the genesis of the Naga movement, the present peace dialogue, and the 
role of civil society in finding a peaceful solution to the decades-long 
problem. 

Amit Prakash points out that the administrative arrangements of post- 
colonial India still follow the rationalist-integrationist paradigm of the 
colonial discourse, which provokes opposition from small ethnic groups. 
Thus Jharkhandi identity emerged from the interaction between the devel- 
opment process and the region’s unique culture, heritage, tradition and 
history. Subhendu Sekhar Padhi and J.K. Baral’s essay examines the 
bittersweet equations between the indigenous Koya tribals and Bengali 
settlers—mostly Namasudras from the former East Pakistan—in the 
contexts of landownership, economy, polity, culture and even marriage 
alliances. In the last essay of the volume, B. Ramesh Babu laments the 
presence of divisions on the basis of ethnicity, caste, class and sex. But 
he is sure that India can be saved by rediscovering and revitalising Indian 
identity and by eschewing the politics of exclusion and marginalisation. 

Although it does provide an overview of the dynamics of ethnicity in 
South Asia, the volume would have made better reading if it had given a 
more comprehensive account by including case studies from Pakistan 
and Bhutan. Section III gives more space to Assam-specific essays ignor- 
ing case studies from other states in north-east India such as Manipur. 
The volume as a whole needs careful editing to avoid repetitive explan- 
ations of concepts like ethnicity. Effective proofreading could have made 
the volume more aesthetic. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University KSH. IMOKANTA SINGH 
New Delhi 


GREGORY L. Posseu., The Indus civilization: A contemporary perspective. 
New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 2002. xi + 276 pp. Tables, figures, 
notes, references, index. Rs. 495 (paperback). 


The Indus valley and its civilisations will continue to fascinate archaeolo- 
gists and the culturally minded for many years to come. Not only is ita 
heritage site for the world at large as one of the main urbanised sites in 
the protohistoric (pre-literate, pre-iron period), but it is also studied in 
curricula round the world. 
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This complex of sites conveniently labeled as the Indus Valley Civil- 
isation (now mainly as Indus Civilisation or IC) is actually an agglom- 
eration of hundreds of large and small, single- and multiple-layered sites 
extending from areas near Afghanistan and Pakistan (such as Mehrgarh) 
to Gujarat (Lothal) and Rajasthan (Rakhigarhi, etc.). 

Although later than Mesopotamia, the IC is significant in several re- 
spects, mainly its architecture (single- and multipurpose buildings of 
mud bricks as well as baked bricks), its crafts and technology, evidence 
of language, trade linkages as well as what the present author very 
ambiguously calls its ‘ideology’. 

In the book, there is a wealth of data pertaining to IC religion, economic 
activities and burial customs, and a satisfactory discussion of the eventual 
decline of this complex civilisation. All these the author takes into account 
in speaking about the IC as a phenomenon par excellence. 

Precisely because the Indus culture is almost co-terminous with the 
West Asian cultures of Mesopotamia and some others, it has taken the 
author much effort to synthesise the rather vast research effort that has 
gone into studying this early river valley civilisation. 

A central problem in the study of these sites is the historical juncture 
when the partition of colonial India took place. Some of the sites went to 
Pakistan whereas others remained in India. Mohenjo-daro as well as 
Harappa were both ceded to the fledgling state. Any student of the IC 
must therefore also take into account the post-partition research devel- 
opments (mainly explorations and excavations) on both sides of the 
border. 

The chapterisation of this very interesting work is as follows: begin- 
nings of the Indus age, the Indus civilisation, the technology of the Indus 
age, the architecture of the Indus age, its art, script, religion, and mortuary 
practices, biological and gender estimation, with the last three chapters 
presenting a conclusion and multiple hypotheses as to how this civilisation 
declines, or rather transforms, into village-based cultures. 

A fundamental bias of this otherwise excellent and rather well argued 
book is that it regards IC as essentially urban in a modern sense of the 
term. In line with this position, Possehl imbues the IC with a philosophy 
of nihilism as evidenced by the abandonment of many fully functional 
sites. To paraphrase him, the Harappans wanted to forget about the past. 
Nowhere does the author seem to understand that site abandonment alone 
cannot inform us as to a philosophy or ideology. Site abandonment is a 
feature occurring from much earlier at very many Indian sites as discussed 
below. 
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There is therefore a sense that the IC has been co-opted into a Euro- 
centric interpretational matrix (The Middle Asian Interaction Sphere). 

This in itself bears the further comment that coterminous with the IC 
in the subcontinent are Neolithic—Chalcolithic sites with lesser material 
cultures that are nevertheless connected with some degree of agriculture, 
and where some degree of site abandonment occurs. Mention may be 
made of sites like Burzahom (Kashmir), Koldihawa (UP) and Chirand 
(Bihar). It would therefore have been more satisfactory if Possehl had 
tried to present IC within such a co-extensive civilisational framework. 
To invoke Robert Redfield, the great (read ‘urban’) and the folk (or ‘rural 
and tribal’) have always existed juxtapositionally in the subcontinent, as 
they do to this day. Thus, site abandonment and all, the IC may be seen 
as largely a subcontinental phenomenon. 

However, the author must be lauded for presenting a thorough review 
of approaches, antiquities, sites explored and excavated, as well as some 
analyses of these materials. There is not space here to review the many 
old and new data that are mentioned in the book except to comment that 
all these have been listed in the discussions and in a way that would 
certainly be accessible to most readers. The figures and maps are of very 
good quality, although many are not to scale. To conclude, the way for- 
ward for those wishing to work on this topic is (a) to look towards de- 
ciphering its script, (b) to account reasonably for the decline of this great 
civilisation and, last but not least, (c) to regard the IC as a fundamentally 
sub-continental phenomenon. 


Banaras Hindu University AJAY PRATAP 
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` 





This article describes the process by which governmental technologies such as mapping 
and enumeration constitute new types of community by looking at housing practices in 
a slum, Dharavi, in Mumbai. The arncle is divided into three sections. In the first section 
I present a review of the slum development policies, focusing specifically on the shifting 
relations between the government and the slum population It is through this interface 
that the first attempts at forming collective identities take place in Dharavi I discuss 
this in the second section, with special reference to a people's organisation (PROUD) 
and its constitution of a public voice. The third section returns to the theme of govern- 
mental policy from the perspective of politics and I show the relation between different 
kinds of community through which citizenship may be understood in the volatile aftermath 
of the riots in Dharavi in 1992-93. 





In this article I look at ‘housing practices’, that is, practices associated 
with acquiring and sustaining rights to habitation in Dharavi, a Mumbai 
settlement, with a view to explonng questions of agency and voice in 
situations of instability and civil violence. In his recent book, Formations 
of the secular (2003), Talal Asad has complicated our understanding of 
agency by relating it to forms of social classification and the conditions 
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under which one succumbs to or overcomes them.' I write against the 
backdrop of the ‘riots’ that took place in Mumbai in 1992-93 in the 
aftermath of the demolition of the Babri masjid. According to popular 
perception this event has brought about a fundamental change in the 
fabric of everyday life in Mumbai, polarising identities along sectarian 
lines and resulting in the increasing homogenisation of all spheres of 
public life (Appadurai 2000; Hansen 2001). I hope to show that the slum 
development schemes involve alternative modes of classification that 
provide opportunities for agency which are not tied to the expression of 
religious identity. 

My perspective is shaped by Foucault’s work on ‘governmentality’. 
Foucault shows that the articulation of power and knowledge in the prac- 
tices of governance leads to the development of the technologies of map- 
ping and enumeration by which the state makes society legible to itself. 
In the process, however, official practices also constitute new types of 
social collectivities. Populations generated by these practices of enumer- 
ation often begin to see themselves as communities with a capability to 
resist the very technologies of power-knowledge that helped bring them 
into existence. Foucault’s argument is posed in the context of the develop- 
ment of the liberal democratic state wherein issues such as welfare and 
the rights of citizenship configure state—society relationships. Practices 
of governance assume as a corollary citizens who are free and capable of 
self-reflexivity. Citizenship is thus constituted in the very practices 
of governance, as concrete rights and duties that involve both public 
action and the expression of a particular kind of subjectivity (see also 
Procacci 2001). 

Is it possible to apply this argument to democracies like India, riven 
as they are by divisions that severely test the notion of nation-state as a 
political community of consent? It is assumed that conditions of extreme 
social inequality make the articulation of citizenship impossible in any 
meaningful sense (Chatterjee 1999). Others, however, espouse a some- 
what different viewpoint by exploring the domains in which claims to 
citizenship are expressed (Appadurai 2002; Gupta 1995). In this essay, 
I argue that slum housing is one such domain for, as Appadurai (2002) 
reminds us, housing is the single most critical site for articulating the 
politics of citizenship in Mumbai. Documented claims to housing such 
as rent receipts, ration cards and electricity bills are crucial for securing 


' As Mauss (1972) showed, forms of classification that underpin social order often acquire 
the force of nature. 
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rights that accrue from citizenship, such as access to municipal health 
and educational facilities, subsidised food and so on. But over and above 
this, such documentary claims are also ways by which slum dwellers can 
make themselves visible to the state. Thus, claims to citizenship involve 
particular modes of bureaucratic inscription through which people claim 
rights to public presence. This has consequences for the way in which 
state—citizen relationships are articulated. Citizens cannot be thought of 
as unitary and autonomous subjects. Rather, for slum dwellers, whose 
lives are lived on the margins of the state, claims to citizenship involve 
the constitution of new types of collectivities and even the shared experi- 
ence of community. But before I discuss this in greater detail, a brief 
account of Dharavi and of the emergence of some attempts at collectiv- 
isation for the articulation of citizenship rights is in order. I do this by 
discussing the formation of a people’s organisation—The People’s Res- 
ponsible Organisation for a United Dharavi (PROUD). 


I 
Dharavi and the formation of PROUD 


Labelled as the ‘largest slum in Asia’, Dharavi is spread over approximately 
550 acres of land. According to several estimates, the number of residents 
ranges between 700,000 and 1.2 million depending on how one draws its 
boundaries.? Built on reclaimed land, Dharavi’s boundaries and topography 
are extremely difficult to map. Different parts of Dharavi have different 
temporal trajectories—they have literally come into existence at different 
points in time so that what is known as “Dharavi’ will vary depending on 
specific domains of practice and discourse. It does not form a single ad- 
ministrative or electoral unit. A complete survey of Dharavi has never 
been possible due to complexities of land ownership. For the purpose of 
this article I have chosen to focus on one area in Dharavi—a couple of 
adjacent chawls in Mukund Nagar—where the official owner of the land 
on which the settlement has emerged is the Brihanmumbai Municipal 
Corporation (BMC). Much of what I have to say concerning political 
citizenship is grounded in this fact. Slum dwellers occupying privately- 
owned land or even land owned by the Central Government would have 
very different experiences with governmentality. 


? According to Puchs et al. (2002), a comprehensive survey of Dharav: does not 
exist. Ditferent NGOs have conducted surveys, and this approximation has been derived 
trom discussions with their representatives 
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Another feature crucial to the understanding of state—citizen relation- 
ship in the context of housing practices is the role of people’s organisations 
that are active in forging links of solidarity within Dharavi by turning 
civic problems into social causes. PROUD? has been active ın this part 
of Dharavi since 1979. It has an office here and has helped to organise 
and sustain the chaw] committees. Supported by the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society (CISRS), PROUD has members 
from twenty-three chawl committees from all the different segments 
of Dharavi. Its success in establishing itself is largely due to its ability 
to take up common problems and turn them into social causes. PROUD 
defines itself ın terms of an ‘action-based approach’. Each of its pro- 
grammes, routed through a specific ‘issue-based’ committee, is defined 
as an ‘action’ and the successful implementation of its goals is called a 
‘victory’. Committees are often formed as a direct response to particular 
government directives. Thus in February 1980, when the BMC issued a 
verbal notice to evict approximately 800 families from Dharavi, PROUD 
formed its Land and Housing Committee on the very day on which this 
notice was issued. The Committee was put in charge of organising the 
protest against the eviction, in the form of protest marches, signature 
campaigns and delegations to meet the concerned authorities. According 
to PROUD, the campaign was responsible for stopping evictions (PROUD 
Report 1989). Such action programmes serve not only immediate prag- 
matic interests but are also supposed to foster long-term goals such as 
democratic accountability and secularism. PROUD’s annual reports stress 
the fact that it functions like ‘the parliamentary body of a democratic 
country’. It conducts regular elections, and the general body in its periodic 
meetings approves all its policies and programmes before they are actually 
implemented. 

In a later section J will discuss how efforts both by PROUD and by 
governmental slum policy-makers to foreground ‘community problems’ 
also constitute ‘the community’ in particular ways. Communities that 
are formed through an interface with governmental practice sometumes 
tend to mimic the style of functioning and the rhetoric of the state. Thus, 


1 Unlike the Society for the Protection of Area Resource Centres or SPARC, formed 
by social work professionals to deal with issues of urban poverty that Appadura: (2002) 
has written about, PROUD’s membership is restricted to residents of Dharavi itself, 
most of whom are self-employed or work jn the unorganised sector Members ot PROUD 
make a distinciion between ‘people's’ organisations, which is how they characterise 
themselves, and ‘non-governmental organisations’ like SPARC. 
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in terms of self-identification, organisations such as PROUD think of 
themselves as communities that stand in opposition to the state, while 
the practices on the ground reveal a complex imbrication between them. 


i 
Slum policy as a mirror of the government’s self-image 


To understand the relationship between state and community, specifically 
the process of community formation in Dharavi, I begin by examining 
some of the important policies and schemes for slum redevelopment in 
Mumbai. Each of the three schemes that I discuss marks a significant 
moment in the process by which the inhabitants of Dharavi are constituted 
as a population, which is then transformed into a community attributed 
with agentive capacity. The transformation of a population—a passive, 
enumerative object—into a public that can achieve agentive capacity by 
acquiring a voice is a fascinating subject to explore. While J cannot detail 
the trajectory from one to the other in this article, one may note in passing 
that this trajectory traverses the gap created by the concurrent and conflict- 
ing rules and policies that reflect the indeterminate nature of governmental 
practice and the fact the state uses indeterminacy as a strategic resource 
for control (Foucault 1991). 

I begin this section with a review of a public housing policy document 
taken from the ‘Draft report of the Brihan Mumbai Regional Development 
Authority (BMRDA), 1991-2011’. This review document is interesting 
primarily because of the way in which the government is presented in 
the discussion of each policy—acknowledging major shifts in its self- 
presentation while trying to rationalise these shifts within a single frame 
of reference. The report categorises slum legislation into three types, 
which are supposed to reflect the three successive types of roles that the 
government has taken vis-a-vis the slum population of Mumbai. The roles 
are as follows: controller, provider and facilitator. This formulation is 
interesting because it recognises both that government legislation is con- 
stituted from a specific point of view, and that this can change over time. 
It seeks to rationalise this by articulating the three roles within an evolu- 
tionary perspective. 

` Despite claims of chronological development, however, all three types 
of legislation co-exist in Mumbai, making a rigid chronology problematic. 
To take just one example, the controller phase of the government is used 
to describe the various health and safety measures that date back to the 
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British period; the rent control legislation of 1948: the municipal regu- 
lations stipulating use-zones, tenement densities, floor space indices (see 
footnote 10 below) and so on, that date back to the 1960s; the Urban 
Land Ceiling Act of 1976; and the Coastal Regulations Act of 1991. 


The Slum Act and the Slum Census 


According to the BMRDA Report, the Maharashtra Slum Areas Im- 
provement, Clearance and Redevelopment Act of 1971 marks a radical 
change in the government’s attitude to its slum population. With this Act 
we see the government recognising for the first time that slums could be 
an answer to Mumbai’s chronic housing shortage, rather than being a - 
problem that had to be resolved. Thus, the government moves from the 
Tole of controller to that of facilitator, providing facilities to slum co- 
lonies. It is claimed that this change of role is not only accompanied by 
a radical change in viewpoint, but also makes legitimate what was pre- 
viously thought to be illegitimate. 

Gautam Chatterji, Chief Executive Officer, Slum Rehabilitation, 
Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority (MHADA), spoke 
to me of the ‘unintended consequences’ (to use his own words) of urban 
land ceiling and rent control laws. He explained that the official restrictions 
on legitimate land use by private owners helped to create an illegal 
nexus between landowners and slum lords, so that rental housing came 
to be taken over by the ‘informal sector’. Similarly the Slum Clearance 
Act of the 1960s reinforced the power of slum lords by creating an un- 
official nexus between them and government officials doing the clearing. 
The latter Act, as Chatterji said, did not specify that the rubble produced 
when illegal structures were demolished had to be cleared, with the result 
that the rubble could be used to reconstruct houses on the same location: 
government agents sometimes demolished the same structure over and 
over again, reporting each instance as a new demolition. 

It would be obvious that the articulation of new domains of legitimacy 
is accompanied by procedures that must make them legible. Cultures of 
bureaucracy often use procedures of enumeration to accomplish this (Blau 
1963). The Slum Improvement Programme (SIP) of 1972 that followed 
the Maharashtra Slum Areas Improvement, Clearance and Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1971 was supposed to provide basic civic amenities like water, 
electricity, latrines and sewage disposal to slum areas, but it could not be 
properly implemented since no comprehensive census of the slum areas 
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of Mumbai existed. Such a census was carried out in 1976, but since it 
was restricted to slums on state government land it was thought to be 
incomplete.* The SIP is still being implemented in Dharavi, on land that 
is owned by the municipal corporation. But it has not been very successful 
because no provisions were made for the day-to-day maintenance of the 
amenities that were provided under it. Also, as wil] be seen, the lack of a 
comprehensive and centralised plan for the whole of Dharavi, indeed 
for the total slum population of Mumbai, means that all slum development 
schemes are implemented in a piecemeal fashion. The inability of any 
state government to formulate such a plan is thought to be a consequence 
of the segmented nature of land-ownership in Mumbai (see footnote 4). 
However, the SIP was an important step for the reason that it recognised, 
for the first time, that the slum dweller had a legitimate status and, as 
Chatterji put it, a right to acquire land in slum areas. 

There is some ambivalence around the term ‘legitimate status’, however. 
After 1976 residents of the surveyed slums were issued photo identity 
passes and were required to pay a licence fee of twenty rupees, of which 
one rupee was taken as ‘land rent’. For most residents of Dharavi, how- 
ever, it is not clear whether this amount of one rupee is a fine for occupying 
government land ‘illegally’, or a kind of ‘ground tax’ (bhumi tax). The 
term ‘rent’ circumvents the question of legal status articulated in terms 
of ownership. Instead, acquisition is thought to refer to right of use, and 
to the state government’s responsibility in providing alternate residence 
if it has to displace the population residing on its land. 

This ambivalence is built into the Slum Act itself, which empowers 
the government to declare particular slum colonies as unfit for human 
habitation while simultaneously affirming its objective of slum redevelop- 
ment for those colonies that are declared safe. Here we see both roles of 
the government co-existing simultaneously— its role as controller, hidden 
behind the fiction of facilitator (Desai 1995). 


* The land on which slums have come up can be classified into three types depending 
on whether it belongs to the state government, central government or a private owner. 
Slum colonies on state government land are called ‘surveyed shims’ as opposed to ‘notified 
slums’ on private land. There is virtually oo official data on the status of populations that 
comprise the slum colonies on central government land es they have never been officially 
surveyed. (Source: Gautam Chatterji, private conversation [12 March 2001]; Indian 
Express, Mumbai, 11 May 1996.) The land on which Dharav! is situated is partly owned 
by the municipal corporation, partly privately owned, and pertly ‘collector’ (central 
government) land. 
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mwm 
The SUP and the formation of housing cooperatives 


In this section I discuss the Slum Upgradation Programme (SUP) of 1980, 
along with the SIP and the 1976 Slum Survey, to demonstrate how sites 
of legitimacy are constantly shifting as each new governmental action 
seeks to redress the unintended consequences of previous schemes, re- 
vealed only in the stage of implementation. 

The SIP was instituted as part of the government’s new initiative as 
facilitator after the Slum Act passed in 1971. However, it became effective 
only after the registration of slum pockets with the 1976 census. The se- 
curity of land tenure given to slum dwellers with registration enabled 
the implementation of concrete developmental schemes that require stable 
populations if they are to be effective. With the World Bank—aided SUP, 
we find that the focus of government intervention shifts from the category 
of population to that of community. The SUP required that slum dwellers 
organise themselves into housing cooperatives which could then be given 
secure tenural rights in land at the rate of one rupee a month. 

For the purpose of this essay, the importance of the SUP is that tenure 
is given to a cooperative formed by a group of contiguous huts, rather 
than to individuals, in order to enable the housing societies to undertake 
‘upgradation’ work in their respective colonies. This proposal, it was 
felt, would take care of the problems of maintenance of amenities that 
had not been catered for in the SIP of 1972. The SUP makes a distinction 
between ‘upgradation’ and ‘rebuilding’. Houses could not be rebuilt as 
regular apartments or as reinforced concrete (RCC) structures, but could 
instead be reconstructed with materials such as plaster and brick instead 
of tin, mat and plastic sheeting. Also, provision was made to extend the 
habitable area of these residential units to allow for the construction of 
lofts by raising the permissible height of the roofs. Water and electricity 
were also provided. However, this scheme was wound up in 1991 on the 
grounds that it was underutilised.* The poor response to the scheme on 
the part of slum dwellers was attributed to administrative difficulties— 
especially the complex procedures involved in forming and registering 
housing societies—and also to the fragmented nature of land-ownership. 


3 According to a Timers of India (Bombay) report of 19 May 1996, only 200 housing 
societies came forward, while World Bank expectations were that at least 1,000 housing 
societies would participate in the programme 
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It was thought that developmental activity could not be undertaken on 
private land under the de facto control of slum lords, who would interpret 
this as an encroachment of their power base, and that it was easier to im- 
plement this programme on state government land that came under the 
direct control of the municipal corporation. 


IV 
From periphery to centre: The Prime Minister’s 
grant project 


The next landmark as far as Dharavi is concerned was the Pime Minister's 
Grant Project (PMGP), started in 1985 with a grant-in-aid of Rs. 1 billion 
sanctioned by the then Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, of which Rs. 300 
million was reserved for Dharavi alone. The PMGP, like the slum projects 
that came before it, tied to address the perceived lacunae in the way that 
slums had been conceptualised. All projects that have become effective 
after the 1976 Slum Census conceded that security of tenure for slum 
dwellers is an essential prerequisite for the amelioration of their living 
conditions, but their concrete proposals belie this. According to Kalpana 
Sharma (2000), slum development is conceptualised in a piecemeal fash- 
ion not merely because of inadequate information regarding slum popu- 
lations, noted above, but because slums are thought to be inherently unstable 
dwelling sites. Recollect, for example, the SUP of 1980 that permitted 
improved material for the construction of dwellings but insisted on their 
impermanent status. The PMGP was the first scheme that actually con- 
sidered slum redevelopment in a systematic fashion and planned for the 
construction of new residential structures for slum dwellers on the same 
site where they had squatted. 

It was also acknowledged in this scheme that slum communities were 
capable of taking initiative when it concerned issues such as housing. 
This scheme allowed housing societies in Dharavi to appoint their own 
architects who would be accountable to them, with the proviso that the 
government would appoint the building contractors even though they 
would be working under the supervision of the architects. It was also 
recognised, for the first time, that slums in Mumbai were often centres 
of commercial activity and slum dwellers needed to live near their places 
of work. Huts were not just dwellings but also commercial resources— 
places from which people could generate income. Dharavi was no longer 
considered to be peripheral to Mumbai. Its location near a new business 
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district—the Bandra—Kurla complex—gave it a new significance. Thus, 
there were attempts to broaden roads within Dharavi, to make it more 
accessible for vehicular traffic and so on. 

However, the PMGP, like all the schemes that preceded it, was not able 
to implement its plans in the way they had been conceived. The reason 
was simple—it had failed to consider the fact of spatial density and the 
development work that it was able to undertake was largely confined to 
the area along the two main roads that skirt Dharavi. 

In 1986, the state government commissioned the architect Charles 
Correa to head a committee to prepare a proposal for Dharavi's redevelop- 
ment. Since there was no comprehensive survey of structures and settle- 
ment patterns in Dharavi, the Correa Committee ordered an aerial survey 
of the area. Given the layout of Dharavi and the fact that boundaries be- 
tween settlements and sometimes even between tenements are blurred, 
it is not surprising that the survey came up with a population estimate 
that was far less than that provided by later and more detailed surveys. 
On the basis of this estimate, the Correa report proposed that 43,000 
households be accommodated in Dharavi, while the rest out of an esti- 
mated total of 55,000 households be moved to sites nearby so as to provide 
for open spaces for parks, civic amenities and other recreational facilities 
(Sharma 2000). Even though this recommendation was never imple- 
mented, it is important to the extent that it was one of the more significant 
governmental actions around which a public voice was constituted. 
PROUD claims that its initiative in organising a public protest led to the 
withdrawal of the proposal made by the Correa Committee. Community- 
based organisations like PROUD became important players in the field 
of housing in slums like Dharavi in the early 19808 especially after the 
implementation of the SUP and the PMGP schemes that required slum 
dwellers to organise themselves into cooperative housing societies. 

I do not mean to imply that the development of organisations such as 
PROUD follows a blueprint already drawn up in governmental policy- 
making. As noted, government rules and development plans and policies 
are open-ended. They do not form a seamless whole but are interwoven 
loosely, with gaps that allow for new connections and relationships. 
Organisations like PROUD emerge in these gaps and, in tum, become 
part of the process by which new rules and policies are generated. 

In this section I have tried to map the process by which slum dwellers 
are constituted as a specific population, which is then transformed into a 
community through strategic governmental practices. However, there is 
a vast gap between the exercise of mapping a population and the formation 
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of concrete neighbourhood communities to negotiate for housing rights. 
We need a mediating term to help us understand the sudden emergence 
of community in Dharavi. I suggest that the term ‘public’—its diffusion 
within the political discourse and its adoption as a term for collective 
self-reference serves as such a mediating device. For the people of Dharavi, 
the voice that speaks for the abstract ‘public’ articulates generalised social 
interest. Anchored in a public space, the public voice is constituted by 
contractual relations freely entered into by persons who form associations 
based on common interest, mediating between the idea of community 
and that of government.® 


y 
Voice and the constitution of place 


To understand how the public voice is constituted we must now turn to 
popular memory, to narratives about the first attempts at association. 
_ The tradition of forming neighbourhood committees to tackle social 
problems goes back to the early 19708, when Dharavi still had a reputation 
for being a centre of criminal activity. Neighbours organised themselves 
into chaw] committees’ and worked with the police to close down illicit 
distilleries and liquor dens. (Though popular memory tends to create a 
myth around Dharavi’s ‘pacification’, what appears as a spontaneous 
emergence of neighbourhood communities was in fact facilitated by the 
reorientation of government slum policy, as noted in the previous section.) 
However, ‘issue-based’ committees that could negotiate with government 
departments emerged only in the 1980s mediated by organisations such 
as PROUD. A perusal of PROUD’s first report, published on its tenth 


* I counterposs ‘private voice’ to ‘public voice’. The, former refers to the expression 
of individual selfanterest and has the connotation of corruption in that ıt seeks to bypass 
the collective In our joint work on violence, Deepak Mehta and I have used the concept 
of ‘voice’ in several different, though related, contexts. Thus we speak of rumours as the 
voice of violence (Mehta and Chatterji 2001). We use ‘voice’ to problematise the relation- 
ship between subjects and community as well as to critique the taken-for-granted quality 
that the notion of shared community often has in anthropological literature (Raheja and 
Gold 1996). By juxtaposing ‘voice’ with ‘community’, we hope to foreground the fragility 
of the ‘consent’ on which the notion of ‘community’ is based. 

| 7 A chawl is like a nelghbourhood—a segment of a larger residential area. Thus Sanjay 
Chawl us part of Mukund Nagar. Many chawls have organised themselves into housing 
cooperatives. Ses Section I. 
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anniversary (PROUD 1989), shows how it was able to transform paper 
entitlements into oppositional spaces for the articulation of a collective 
voice. I quote from the section on the land and housing committee: 


At the beginning PROUD was concerned about issues like water, drain- 
age, garbage, pollution, etc. but in the first week of February 1980, 
when the Municipal Authorities served a verbal notice to some eighty 
families that their houses would be demolished within a week, on the 
same night “Temporary Planning Committee Members’ of PROUD 
met together and formed the PROUD Land & Housing Committee. 
This was the starting point of PROUD’s Land & Housing Committee. 
On 7 February 1980, along with 35 members they went to the local 
Municipal office and submitted a Memorandum starting with the 
slogan DESH HAMARA, DHARTI HAMARI, DHARAVI HAMARI 
HAT and demanded: 


1) No demolition of any hut/house in Dharavi 


a. Land & Housing Committee will not accept the validity of 
photo pass if not issued as per State of Maharashtra Govt. Act 
issued in February 1980. 

b. PROUD will not allow any outsiders for any kind of Relief 
and Development Programme without prior negotiation with 
PROUD. 


That was the first confrontation with the Govt. officials on land issue. 
PROUD was able to stop demolitions, and since then there is 10 demoli- 
tion in Dharavi. Earlier the BMC authorities were providing [a] few 
basic amenities only [to] those [covered] under the 1976 census, but 
PROUD demanded to provide the basic amenities toward all slum 
dwellers. 

On 20 April 1980, in their meeting the Land and Housing committee 
decided to make a survey of open spaces in Dharavi and make use of 
them according to the people’s own choice. Particularly in Mukund 
Nagar in front of Subhas Chandra Bose chawl which was reserved by 
the BMC for a fire station, but the surrounding people wanted to use 
the place for a public latrine. When the people asked the Ward Officer 


* "This country is ours. This land ıs ours. Dharavi is ours.’ 
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and Executive Engineer, they got a negative reply, due to the BMC’s 
plan for a fire station. (The people were mobilised a number of times 
on the same issue including blocking the traffic on 11 August 1980.) 
For 1,000 families there was no latrine, and thus men, women and 
children were forced to use vacant land across the main road. But still 
the issue continued until people threatened the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, Traffic Manager and Government authorities to block the road 
in a regular basis between 7 and 9 in the moming and evening. Finally 
the Municipal Commissioner arranged a joint meeting with PROUD 
leaders and Municipal officers and the Fire Brigade on 10 December 
1981, at his chamber. Lastly they were forced to change their plans 
for Fire station and they released the land for the construction of latrines 
(PROUD 1989: 12). 


As noted, the 1976 census marks a watershed in the history of slum 
redevelopment as for the first time slums were officially recognised as 
viable social entities. For the slum dweller this implied that s/he was 
acknowledged as a social being with an official identity as a ‘resident’ of 
a ‘notified slum’. However, as with other processes that have to do with 
constituting social identity, the census or survey is part of ongoing 
activity. As the excerpt from the PROUD report shows, the survey is a 
mode of intervention whereby public statistics both describe and help to 
define social reality (cf. Porter 1995). In this case, too, “survey karna’ 
(lit. to do a survey) becomes a mode of self-reproduction for people in 
Dharavi, creating an identity that transcends the existing divisions of 
religion and caste, even if only for a limited purpose (cf. Herzfeld 1992). 
The conducting of a survey to create an administrative category such as 
a ‘notified slum’, or the use of the ration card to give a person a legal status 
as a slum dweller, carries the trace of bureaucratic intentionality, for the 
collection of information is tied to concrete government schemes for 
slum development, mapping residents into categorical and quantifiable 
populations based on certain criteria like ‘occupation’, ‘size of pitch on 
which hut is built’, ration card number and so on. 

This is clearly understood by residents of slums such as Dharavi, who 
use the survey in much the same way as the government does—to trans- 
form themselves into a quantifiable population. However, the intention 
behind their endeavour is somewhat different, to the extent that the popu- 
lation produced by means of the survey becomes the documentary proof 
of the existence of a collective thut can speak back to the bureaucracy in 
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its own language. Thus, organisations like PROUD think of the survey 
as an ongoing activity. As one of their ‘community organisers’ put it: 


We have to know our public, it is changing all the time. But also we 
have to keep reminding people that they are the public that we are 
working for. By conducting surveys from time to time we remind 
people that they must stand with us and we must work together to 
fight for our rights.’ 


Numbers also become strategic resources in the production of new 
publics, sometimes by questionable means. Thus I was told by a ‘social 
worker’ in Dharavi that a politician/slum lord in Rajiv Gandhi Nagar, a 
relatively new slum that has come up near Dharavi, had registered the 
names of migrant labourers who were working on the main Dharavi 
road on the voters’ list at the time of the assembly elections. He then 
claimed that the land was inhabited, and encouraged people to settle ` 
there. He has formed a housing society, which his rivals claim has no 
legal status because it is not officially registered, and is negotiating with 
various government bodies to have this land declared an official slum 
colony. Members of a rival housing society in Rajiv Gandhi Nagar told 
me that he had been issuing ‘fake’ membership cards to the members of 
his society after conducting a survey of the area. The status of the cards 
was said to be dubious, because the names of some members and their 
numbers on the voters’ list did not tally with the copy of the voters’ list 
that he had in his possession. The social worker had a collection of photo- 
copies of cards that he claimed to be false. However, as one of the mem- 
bers of PROUD told me, his claims could not be taken at face value because 
he, too, was trying to establish his credibility with his own public by dis- 
crediting his rival. 

In a recent article on an activist movement involving housing issues 
in Mumbai, Appadurai remarks that ‘self surveys are a powerful tool for 
the practice of democracy internally’, a kind of ‘counter-governmentality, 
animated by social relations of shared poverty’ (2002: 36). What Appadurai 
ignores, however, is that such forms of counter-governmentality are 
(as my example from Rajiv Gandhi Nagar shows) embroiled in the local 
politics of inclusion and exclusion and sometimes come to be tainted, 


> Interview (6 March 2001) with one of the founding members of PROUD and 
residents of Sanjay Chawl 
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like other governmental practices. I was repeatedly told that surveys are 
always directed by specific political interests and hence are not neutral 
instruments. That is, surveys also help to inflect social relations in the 
process of describing them. They are part of the process by which the 
line between legality and illegality is continually renegotiated, both at 
the level of government and at the level of communities such as those of 
Dharavi. However, given the fact that slum dwellers mostly live under 
conditions of extreme uncertainty, the use of such technologies to create 
new publics and new forms of agency that can articulate their own inter- 
ests and represent them to governmental bureaucracies should not be 
underestimated. 


VI 
Political utterances and governmental function: 
The ‘Free Scheme’ 


In the narrative of Mumbai’s slum development, the motif of plan failure 
punctuates the discussion of each redevelopment scheme. It also provides 
the connecting thread between the different episodes in the story—the 
failure of one scheme leading to the emergence of the next. The causes 
for failure are the same each time: spatial density and inadequate mapping. 
It is assumed that inadequate surveying is a result of the government’s 
failure to rationalise its practices and to exercise a more centralised con- 
trol. Newspaper reports, as well as more scholarly accounts of slum re- 
development policies, often attribute this to a lack of political will (see 
Verma 2002). However, an analysis of the role of the political process 
itself in the formulation of housing policy is rarely undertaken. This is 
surprising because slum housing is probably one of the most emotive 
political issues in Mumbai. In this section I will discuss this with refer- 
ence to the ‘Free Scheme’, a new housing scheme that became an election 
issue in 1995. 

Each successive government in Maharashtra has drawn up its own plans 
for slum redevelopment and low-cost housing. The Shiv Sena came to 
power in 1995 on the promise of a ‘people’s government’. Symbolic ges- 
tures like performing the oath-taking ceremony in Shivaji Park, the ‘heart- 
land’ of Shiv Sena support, instead of in the Raj Bhavan, were supposed 
to reinforce this (see Purandare 1999). The declaration of the free housing 
scheme by Balasaheb Thackeray also seems to partake of this symbolism. 
Thackeray, the Shiv Sena supremo, made an election promise to house 
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4 million slum dwellers at the government’s expense. However, within a 
year of forming the government, the Shiv Sena—BJP government had to 
climb down and modify that number to 50,000. Let me elaborate. 

In 1995, soon after it had come to power, the Shiv Sena—BJP govern- 
ment proposed a new slum rehabilitation scheme to implement its election 
promise. It proposed that the cost of building these free tenements should 
be met by private builders, who would be compensated with extra FSI 
and TDR." However, due to the sudden collapse of the real estate market, 
very few private builders took up this offer. The government then decided 
to float its own company—Shivshahi Punarvasan Prakalp Limited 
(SPPL)—through which the Free Scheme was to be implemented. The 
Maharashtra Housing and Area Development Authority (MHADA) and 
the Mumbai Metropolitan Regional Development Authority (MMRDA) 
were each asked to transfer Rs. 3 billion to SPPL as seed money. In Janu- 
ary 1999, SPPL finalised a plan to construct 10,550 houses in seven dif- 
ferent locations in the city. However, by the time of the next elections, 
which were held at the end of 1999, only 78 apartment blocks had been 
completed, one of which was the Milind Nagar Cooperative Housing 
Society in Dharavi (Indian Express, Mumbai, 25 August 1999). The next 
government, formed by the Nationalist Congress Party, decided that the 
Free Scheme was not viable and that no further housing projects would | 
be imitiated under this scheme. 

Newspaper accounts of this period give dramatic reports of ministerial 
squabbles and bureaucratic wrangling. Ministers blamed bureaucrats, 
the law courts and each other in public, via the print media, for the failure 
of the Free Scheme. The newspapers also describe the almost desperate 
search for land that could be used for the Free Scheme. To give a few 
examples, Suresh Jain, the housing minister, accused Narayan Rane, the 
revenue minister, of deliberately delaying the signing of documents per- 
taining to the scheme, and the administration of creating ‘unnecessary’ 


10 The Floor Space Index or FSI refers to the ratio of the total permissible built-up 
area to the total available land area on a particular plot of land There was a tentative 
proposal that private builders would be offered an increased FSI as incentive to participate 
in the ‘Pree Scheme’. They would be permitted to construct apartments for sale on land 
that was left over after they bad constructed the required number of apartments for the 
slum dwellers (cf Indian Express, Mumbai, 13 September 1998). Transferred Development 
Rights or TDR are used in cases in which the FSI ls transferable. Government land tn 
premium locations can be given to builders as cross-subsidies for their participation in the 
various slum development schemes, specifically for the building of houses for slum dwellers. 
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complications in its implementation (Indiun Express, Mumbai, 20 Decem- 
ber 1998). At a public meeting, Balasaheb Thackeray accused the courts 
of holding up his ‘dream project’.!' 

What I find most interesting about the Free Scheme 1s the gap between 
political compulsion and the pragmatics of governance, and that these 
contradictions are articulated publicly ın newspapers on a day-to-day 
basis. Thus, the minister of housing accused the bureaucrats who worked 
under him of insubordination and of ‘adopting an approach against the 
democratic system of government’ (Indian Express, Mumbai, 20 February 
1999). Officials in the bureaucracy in turn accused the ministers of popu- 
lism, saying that the Free Scheme was not economically viable. Housing 
activists, who were also interlocutors in this debate, accused the state 
of having a hidden agenda. According to activists like Stephen Rego 
(Humanscape, Mumbai, September 1995), slum colonies like Dharavi 
can become valuable properties once they are developed, leading to houses 
passing from slum dwellers to middle-class people. With an enhanced 
transferable FSI, a large proportion of the built-up slum area will rise ın 
value, and slum dwellers will be unable to afford the maintenance costs 
of apartment buildings. Thus, the hidden agenda, Rego and other activists 
suspect, is to clear the area of slum dwellings, thereby accomplishing 
what government-organised demolitions could not. 

In contrast to the representation of the state as a homogeneous and 
singular entity ın the discourse of activists, newspaper reports present 
a far more fragmented picture in which political intentionality is articu- 
lated in a variety of discrete spheres, such as parliamentary elections, 
public administration and the media. Thus the Free Scheme 1s rendered 
in terms of a juxtaposition of these different spheres, each with its own 
logic and temporality. If one views the Free Scheme from the perspective 


I! He was referring to the Mumbai High Court's ruling, in January 1996, restraining 
the state government trom building on land that fell under the Coastal Regulation Zone. 
Since much of the marshy land that talls under this zone has already been subject to illegal 
filling and constuction activity because of lack of supervision by the goveinment’s en- 
vironment department, those in charge of implementing the ‘Free Scheme’ were probably 
unaware that the MHADA and MMRDA plots that had been earmarked tor slum housing 
could not be used for this purpose Newspapers also reported propotals made by the urban 
development department to redraw the boundaries of central goverment plots already 
encroached upon by slum dwellers so that land could be made free for slum development. 
There are also accounts of work started by SPPL that could not be completed because of 
the laxk of approach roads, especially if this required building the roads on central 
governinent land The juxtaposition of state government—owned land and central govern- 
ment land makes large-scale building extremely difficult 
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of electoral politics, its purpose is to gain short-term advantage; thus, it 
operates in a time frame much shorter than that required for the imple- 
mentation of the scheme. 

The juxtaposition of different time-scales reveals its effects on Dharavi’s 
landscape. Unfinished housing projects, high-rise buildings and huts with 
plastered brick walls and asbestos roofs co-exist side by side. Residents 
are able to specify the particular conditions under which each building 
project comes to be implemented. Buildings are constantly being renewed 
as public space is continuously re-ordered. In spite of this, one must 
remember that no governmental slum housing scheme has ever officially 
ended. This is the reason why scholars like Gita Dewan Verma have said 
that all such practices are in bad faith (2002). Verma states that housing 
activists, non-governmental organisations, international funding agencies 
and well-intentioned but deluded social scientists are all in collusion 
with the government to keep a large section of the population in a state 
of permanent uncertainty. In Verma’s opinion, it is the lack of political 
will and public accountability that prevents the government from resolv- 
ing India’s housing problem. If the master plans that lay out patterns of 
land use were followed systematically and land that was demarcated for 
low-cost housing was used for its stated purpose, slums of the present 
scale and magnitude would not exist. 

Undoubtedly, Verma has a point, but she may have underestimated the 
complexity of the issue. Maps, however comprehensive they may be, 
are forms of closure (Harvey 2000). I wonder to what extent town planners 
can account for the combination of factors like land scarcity, urban in- 
equality, population flow and speculation that characterise the housing 
situation in Mumbai.'? However, Verma’s work forces us to pose an im- 
portant question. Without a notion of public accountability, is it possible 
to say anything about state—citizen relationships? I offer below some 
tentative suggestions about where one might see the articulation of such 
accountability. 


VU 
By way of conclusion 


In a recent paper, Partha Chatterjee (2002) divides India’s people into 
two categories—those to whom the state relates as citizens, and those 


11 Appadurai (2000) has coined the term ‘spectral housing’ to descnbe the process of 
uncertainty and risk associated with habitanoa in cites like Mumbai. 
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who are thought of merely as a population to be constituted as an object 
of knowledge and bureaucratic intervention. Community, in this view 
of state—society relations, becomes an oppositional category, defined in 
terms of its resistance to the state. 

I have taken a different position in this essay. Bureaucratic intervention 
by the state and new forms of generating knowledge not only carve out 
populations but also provide new ways by which communities become 
embedded in the state. Thus, while I agree with Chatterjee that there has 
been an intensification of governmental intervention in everyday life in 
recent years, this does not always take the form of a one-to-one relation- 
ship between the state and the individual citizen. By organising potential 
citizens into abstract categories, it also creates the conditions in which 
new kinds of communities can emerge. Such communities sometimes 
come to think of themselves as singular and substantive entities (Chatterjee 
1999), and the effects of such singularities in the context of communal 
violence have, no doubt, been lethal. Thus, Deshpande (2000) and Hansen 
(2001) argue that, during riots, it is precisely the neighbourhood that 
becomes the space for the enactment of violence. Indeed, discussions of 
the Free Scheme and building activity after the 1992-93 nots do voice 
anxiety about possible polarisation of localities along sectarian lines 
(see also Appadurai 2000; Mehta and Chatterj1 2001). One of my own 
respondents Ayeshabi, who is a member of a chawl committee that has 
decided to construct high-rise apartments under the Free Scheme in their 
locality, expressed her reservations about living arrangements after the 
building was complete. 


Our chaw! does not have enough space for a high rise building. So we 
have had to make an agreement with our neighbouring chawl in 
Mangwara and have decided to build one apartment block together. 
But we know what the Mangwara boys did during the danga (the 
riots of 1992-93). They have always been goondas. Even before the 
danga they used to stand outside the Khamba Devi temple and snatch 
at the chains around the necks of our girls when they were passing by. 
We have told the builder that we [the residents of our chawl} will 
either shift together or not at all and that we must all have flats on the 
same side of the building. People from ‘their chawl can live on the 
other side." 


D Interview held on 23 April 2002 in Dharavi. 
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When I met Ayeshabi one year later she told me that the allocation of 
apartments was being done by lottery and some people from her chawl 
had already shifted to the new building. When I asked her if they were 
safe living among the goondas from Mangwara, she said that the new 
form of interaction, around building committees and so on, had forced 
them to come together in a different way—as strangers with a common 
concer. For the present, at least they could think of themselves as mem- 
bers of a common public. 

Ayeshabi’s narrative does not conform to the general pattern of post- 
riot narratives in Mumba. It does not refer to communal polarisation, 
nor to restoration and healing (Appadurai 2000; Hansen 2001). Rather it 
points to a gap between communal polarisation of communities and their 
coming together for some purposes. Restoration becomes a kind of nego- 
tiation around commonly perceived needs. In her new narrative there is 
an aporia about the experiences during the riots, for Ayeshabi had been 
involved in the rehabilitation process after the 1992-93 riots in Dharavi 
and thus knew the extent of the violence. She was one of the few persons 
in Dharavi who patrolled the neighbourhood at the time of the violence 
and organised convoys to take the dead and the injured to the hospital 
nearby. Interestingly, some of the people who helped her were from 
Mangwara. They were leaders of local gangs of chain-snatchers and pick- 
pockets, who were also suspected of being participants in the violence 
in other localities (cf. Mehta and Chatterji 2001). Indeed, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that the same persons who were the goondas in one context 
became the helpers ın another. 

Ayeshabv’s narrative reminds us that even spectacular violence is not 
completely independent of the processes of everyday life. While the vio- 
lence embodied in face-to-face relationships within local communities 
like the neighbourhood may be pervasive, it also partakes of the hetero- 
geneity that characterises everyday life itself. However, collective vio- 
lence such as was witnessed in the riots has the potential of defacing 
familiar forms of heterogeneity that are present in everyday life. In Dharavi, 
for instance, the sense of neighbourliness helped in deflecting the violence 
in some localities, but one also witnessed the emergence of new categories 
based on religion alone (Mehta and Chatterji 2001). There is a growing 
fear among residents that, in future, religion will shape day-to-day 
interactions between people (Mehta 2002). However, Dharavi, unlike 
some of the other slums in Mumbai, has always been considered to be a 
melting-pot, with communities from all over India living in close proxim- 
ity. Many of the old residents still cherish this image of Dharavi and 
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think of slum development as one of the spheres through which they can 
articulate a sense of shared future, however precarious it might seem 
after the onslaught against Muslim minorities in the riots in Mumbai and 
subsequently in Gujarat. It is in these hopes that one traces the vitality of 
Dharavi. 
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The ‘Gujarat’ earthquake and the 
political economy of nostalgia 


Edward Simpson 


This article is an ethnographic exploration of the rise and fall of nostalgia as a form of 
collective narrative among survivors of the 200! ‘Gujarat’ earthquake. In the social 
rctemces, nostalgia is commonly regarded as an inevitable consequence of alienation 
From natural and social worlds in both space and time. My data is presented here as a 
way of scrutinising the complex senes of social relationships that create the misleading 
appearance of cause (alienation) and effect (nostalgia) ~ 


The twenty-sixth of January is Republic Day in India, a national holiday. 
The celebrations of 200] marked the fifty-first anniversary of the imple- 
mentation of the Indian Constitution. Throughout the country, ceremonies 
were taking place and children were parading through the streets waving 
the national flag. In Kachchh district, in the far west of Gujarat, everyone 
can remember where they were and what they were doing on that particu- 
larly ill-fated morning. Some thought the unusual rumbling they could 
hear was caused by passing helicopters, some thought it was a distant 
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flour mill and others thought that war had broken out again with Pakistan 
and bombs were raining down from across the border. At 8.46 a.m. an 
earthquake struck, taking the lives of some 16,500 people, around 14,000 
of them in Kachchh; 2,339 of these fatalities were in Bhuj, where most 
of the fieldwork for this article was conducted. 

I had also conducted doctoral fieldwork in Kachchh before the earth- 
quake and made a number of close friends in Bhuj, the district capital. 
I returned to Kachchh in 2002, and since that time have spent a further 
eleven months with them and with other people researching various as- 
pects of the post-earthquake reconstruction. This time has been as chal- 
lenging as it has been interesting. Thousands of people still carry the 
physical and mental scars left by the disaster, although I often feel that 
these healing wounds are only indirectly visible—seen for example in 
the tenacious pursuit of hobbies, routines and other activities such as 
political protest. The air is often heavily laden with pessimism, and some- 
times with hypocrisy. I also feel that, despite the inordinate quantities of 
resources invested in Kachchh since 2001, itis not a safer or more secure 
place to live for the average person than it was before the earthquake. 

In this article J explore the post-earthquake rise of politicised regionalism 
in Kachchh—itself, arguably, an occupation pursued so as to disguise 
other wounds and inadequacies. In a broader sense, the article is about 
memory and the political economy of nostalgia from the time of the dis- 
aster until March 2004—-when my latest round of fieldwork came to an 
end. The ethnography is mostly dertved from urban caste Hindus who 
own property recognised by the state. Although this sample has obvious 
shortcomings, the popular movements discussed here had a wider support 
base. 

The central argument of the article is as follows. Gnef and blame found 
expeditious and cathartic expression ın the well-rehearsed structures of 
identity and party politics, which culminated ın a call for Kachchh to be 
made independent from Gujarat. Such collective nostalgia for the district 
is Clearly related to the loss of certain ‘ways of life’, but it is also insepar- 
able from the alienating vicissitudes of the post-disaster boom economy 
and the phenomenal growth of the state during the reconstruction process. 
The literature makes it very clear that nostalgia thrives as a form of col- 
lective action (for example Davis 1979: 49) and 1s therefore born of a 
‘continuous reciprocal interaction and functional interdependence’ 
between individuals, their relationships and their activities (J. Tumer 
1987: 205-6). In Kachchh, nostalgia did indeed flourish as a form of 
collective action, but ıt also subsequently failed; not simply because it 
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ran out of steam or had run its natural course, but because relationships 
between individuals within their encompassing collectives had broken 
down. This incompatibility is most clearly seen in the decline of the re- 
gionalist protest movements—although it was undoubtedly present in 
one form or another in other spheres. 

Therefore, within the quite familiar and well-documented sociological 
terrain of alienation on the one hand and group dynamics on the other, 
I suggest that in some cases there might exist an underlying incompati- 
bility, which is harder to describe in conventional sociological terms, 
between some individual and what we might call ‘collective’ memories 
and actions.' In other words, there may well be reasons why grist is not 
donated to the collective mill; and, if individuals shun groups or are firmly 
engaged by other interests, there is no collective action of which memory 
is a key part. 

In France, in the early 1940s, Maurice Halbwachs had posed what 
now seems an extraordinary question. He asked: ‘What would happen if 
all the members of my family disappeared?’ (1992: 73). The question was 
part of his attempt to show that collective memory is not natural, nor is it 
part of a mystical group mind, but is always partial and socially con- 
structed (also Halbwachs 1980). He suggested that individuals carry col- 
lective memories; there are as many collective memories as there are social 
groups; and memories of the same fact can thus be placed in different 
social frameworks because individuals are part of more than one group 


' There is a considerable literature to show that the occurrence of a natural dusaster 
often sparks new forms of political protest and imagination. For example, some stress 
how, in the general crise révelatrice of the aftermath, social trends and political tensions 
existent before a catastrophe take on renewed significance (Oliver-Smith 1996; Skelton 
2000; Torry 1978,’1979); others stress bow disasters are imagined through existing or 
culturally salient patterns of knowledge (Doering 2003; Dynes 2003); and yet others 
show how competition emerges not only for resources but also to control narratives 
about the disaster (Bolssitre 2002). The same sort of interest in the relationship between 
conditions before and after natural disasters also finds clear expression in studies focusing 
on political economy (Albala-Bertrand 1993; Kinzer 2001), economic and social impacts 
Govel 1989), the politics of relief (Middleton et al. 1997), race and ethnicity (Fothergill 
et al. 1999), the growth of ‘civil society’ organisations (Shaw and Goda 2004), indigenous 
communities (Seitz 1998), gender (Reyes 2002) and the vulnerability of the poor 
(Fothergill and Peek 2004). To my mind, the unspoken focus of this literature is on the 
problematic question of how various conceptions of the past and identity become 
meaningful forms of ‘collective’ action; it therefore follows that the obvious lacuna in 
this terature—and thus what I am interested in here—is an examination of the dynamics 
of these processes. 
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(see Connerton 2004: 36—40). Halbwachs also saw that memories are 
brought together as forms of association only by the various ways in 
which people can also become associated (1992: 53). Individual memory 
is therefore part of collective memory because we cannot think about it 
without the use of-other thoughts which have come from the social milieu. 
In this way, the framework of collective memory binds our most intimate 
of remembrances to one another (1992: 53). For Halbwachs, then, should 
his family have disappeared, he would for a short while retain the habit 
of attributing meaning to their first names, and act as if the influence of 
the group pressure was still upon him. He may even have found unknown 
persons who once knew his kin, for whom their first names would still 
preserve a meaning. Yet, according to him, the dead retreat into the past 
not because of the measure of time that separates them from the living 
but because nothing remains of the group in which they passed their 
lives; the group, that is, that needed to name them. With the exception 
of what he calls ‘fictitious’ contacts through cults, the individual who 
stubbornly repeats the names of the dead will soon experience universal 
indifference. 

There is obviously also a vast body of work on different kinds of 
memory, trauma and memorial devices written after Halbwachs.? In some 
of this literature, Halbwachs is treated simply as a figure worthy of his- 
torical note, while others characterise his project as a parallel but less 
successful venture to Bergson’s (2004) and Freud’s (1924) explorations 
of internal individual memory processes. Halbwachs is also often seen 
as relying on the idea of a super-collective mind derived from his teacher 
Emile Durkheim. It is a shame, however, that Halbwachs’ work should 
be so regarded because, as an example of Annales sociology, it is outstand- 
ing (see Coser 1992) in that it discreetly points to the limits of the concept 
of a super-(collective) organic mind by showing how such a mind exists 
only in individual and group interactions. For sure, there are some quite 
valid criticisms of Halbwachs’ analysis, including his zealous separation 


? Among recent writings with an anthropological bent, I have specifically benefited 
from reading Anderson (1991: chapters 1 and 2), Bloch (1998), Connerton (2004) and 
Antze and Lambek (1996), and the more general works by Shils (1981), Laqueur (2000), 
Morin (1971) and Nora (1989), as well as the antoblographical novel, The memorial, by 
Christopher Isherwood (1978). Thero is also a recent, vigorous and innovative literature 
on the more specific topics of memory and memorial practices in relation to war and the 
holocaust which addresses similar concerns (notably, Foote 2003; Gordon 2001; Inglis 
1992; Johnson 2003; Landzelius 2003; Mayo 1988; Sherman 2000; Winter 1998; and 
Young 1990). 
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of autobiographical and historical memory and his anguished conceptual- 
isation of family and peasantry—the two principal examples he uses to 
make his case (in 1992). More importantly, however, Halbwachs (along 
with many later writers) pays too little attention to the mechanisms of 
the mediation or the ‘characteristics of transfer’ (Connerton 2004: 39) 
between individual and collective memory, a point also suggested by 
Antze and Lambek (1996: xx). 

Following Halbwachs’ general lead, therefore, this article aims to ex- 
plore some of the cross-over points between individual and collective 
memory in post-earthquake Gujarat. I draw on Halbwachs for this task 
not simply because I think be has been generally misunderstood or because, 
like others (Parry 1986; 1994), I see some general compatibility between 
Annales sociology and the study of India, but rather because his style 
and the stark nature of the questions that drive his writing easily translate 
into the absolute and dramatic. losses of my friends and informants in 
Gujarat. The visceral nature of his question places it on a high peak from 
where the ridges and hillocks of other arguments fall away but can still 
be scrutinised from the clear vantage he offers. Given such a view, I hope 
the following observations will be allowed to pass without further remark: 
not everyone has the same memory or memories; what people remember 
is malleable, invanably politicised, subjectively acquired, and re-presented. 

In the prevailing discourses among the regionalists in post-earthquake 
Kachchh, individual and collective were often seamlessly linked by the 
socio-cosmic terms of kingship and power. Notions derived from the 
Hinduism of kings and Brahmins (such as ritual protection, territory and 
rule) have been collectively presented as if individuals were inextricably 
bound to the region (and the town at its core) by a series of mutually 
resembling and interconnected, but also hierarchically distinguished and 
ranked, components. Social hierarchies and the accompanying distnbu- 
tion of rights and privileges, therefore, had a spatial, temporal and ritual 
representation in the form of the town itself, which centred on the figures 
of the former kings and the myths surrounding their rule. Other ideas, 
however, notably those concerned with personal relationships and death, 
suggest an irreconcilable distinction between individual and community - 
(or collective). Therefore, I suggest that the initial collective opposition 
to the state (specifically, to the Government of Gujarat) based on the first 
set of somewhat nationalistic ideas (I will explain what I mean by this 
later) floundered as the individuals in the collective entered into autono- 
mous pacts with the state they opposed, and as their interests and patterns 
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of collective action grew increasingly fragmented both from internal 
and extemal pressures. 

The main body of the article is divided into two sections. Halbwachs 
resides in both and is firmly resurrected in the conclusion. The first section 
recounts a loose chronological sequence of the narratives about the 
earthquake. These narratives are generally those I heard most often and 
they give a sense of what happened and how the pressures and conflicts 
among the affected have altered as the months and years have passed 
after the disaster. This account starts with the earthquake and moves on 
to describe a series of regionalist protests against the Government of 
Gujarat about the perceived mismanagement of reconstruction activities. 
The second section of the article narrows in focus to conceptions and 
expressions of nostalgia in the post-earthquake years. Drawing on the 
work of Bryan Turner (1987) and others, I discuss first how a general 
sense of historical loss after the disaster and the intervention and phenom- 
enal growth of state bureaucracy alienated the survivors and spawned 
the possibility of regionalist protests based on certain nostalgic visions 
of the historical past. I then explain why the regionalist movements ran 
out of steam by looking at the longer-term consequences on society of 
widespread mortality—the fragmentation of many moral certainties and 
the collapse of particular kinds of meaningful social networks. These 
social networks, by which I mean nothing grander than those of friends 
and acquaintances, had allowed for the creation and objectification of 
collective memory (in Halbwachs’ sense) and collective action (such as 
campaigns for regional autonomy). As such networks collapsed, the sense 
of collective has grown faint and people have had to ask themselves 
what they want the future to look like—a question that is surely as salient 
in most small towns in western Indra as it is in Bhuj and other places 
affected by the earthquake. 


I 
The ‘Gujarat’ earthquake 


In the years after the earthquake, there has been a general convergence 
of the ways people publicly narrate their recollections of the disaster, 
Generally, people proffer personal accounts of where they were, what they 
were doing, who was lost to them and a catalogue of some of the horrors 
they witnessed. A surprising number of survivors I spoke to were in the 
bathroom at the time of the earthquake, and this fact has given rise to a 
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certain amount of toilet humour about the disaster. More generally, people 
readily bring to mind images of their highly disrupted town, the collapsed 
buildings and the panic on the faces of others. These accounts then tend 
to give way to a series of standard observations about the months that 
followed—some of which I heard from quite literally hundreds of differ- 
ent people. Two things strike me about these standard narratives: the 
first is that they are highly depersonalised, as if the narrator is content to 
use the thoughts and observations that have taken root as a form of col- 
lective narrative; the second is that they stress very normal things such 
as buses and police stations behaving in abnormal but clearly not random 
ways. 

Before I turn to these narratives, however, two methodological points 
should be made, both to clarify the perspective taken in this article and to 
aid the reader to recognise the various kinds of data presented. First, my 
focus is on some of the ordinary people of Bhuj who experienced the 
earthquake and its aftermath. Their experiences and narratives of the 
disaster generally differ quite dramatically from the impressions garnered. 
by others reading newspapers, reports and government publications in 
faraway places such as Ahmedabad or New Delhi; it thus follows that 
their post hoc rationalisations also take different trajectories. It also fol- 
lows that the nature and focus of the material presented here—as a piece 
of anthropological writing—is of a different order to accounts written 
about the earthquake as commentaries on disaster response, policy design 
and the effectiveness of reconstruction initiatives; this article is in no 
way a commentary on these issues. Second, drawing upon Jenkins’ (1994) 
description of anthropological purpose and method, I start with standard 
narratives of various kinds about the disaster, but then move beyond 
such words of explanation and their academic re-description to explore 
habits, motivations and areas of knowledge that are simply hidden from 
view by the ‘standard’ accounts of what happened. It is only in this latter 
realm that the incompatibilities between individual and collective con- 
cerns are revealed. 

These shared narratives commonly recall that trees were left standing 
eerily amid the rubble and that dogs fled the town. In Bhuj, many told 
me about the convicted murderer who had walked free from a mental 
hospital to help the injured to safety. Idols were shifted from temples 
and placed in the safe custody of the police. The postal servige-wag unable 
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need or status. A temple in which the names of the god Ram had been 
publicly chanted day and night for eighteen years closed its doors, its 
congregation silenced. Of the troubled weeks that followed people recall 
hijackings, violence, embezzlement, favouritism and discrimination in 
the distribution of relief materials, and the name of a doctor who used an 
emergency relief tent to keep dust off his car. Astrologers and seismologists 
predicted further tremors; some of the former were arrested for rumour- 
mongering. The state transport service started to operate free bus services 
into, and throughout, the district. It is said that this policy brought un- 
known and frightening faces in search of booty. Elsewhere, fresh water 
was seen to burst forth from the land and salt water emerged from a cem- 
etery in the village of Faradi. K.K. Shastri, leader of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), opined that the presence of sweet water in the soils of 
Kachchh was a sign that the mythical Saraswati river had resurfaced 
after 5,000 years. 

The highly influential local newspaper, Kachchh Mitra, had shifted 
production to its publishing group’s offices in Rajkot immediately after 
the disaster. Looking through back issues from after the earthquake, 
I found that the authoritative tones in which the paper had written about 
the disaster and the events surrounding it had clearly left the page and 
had entered everyday conversations. On the third page of the issue of 
29 January (the-first edition after the disaster), the earthquake was des- 
cribed as “tandav’——-Shiva’s dance of destruction or death. Two days 
later, the paper observed of Bhuj: ‘the town, like a ghost, is beginning to 
stink’ (Kachchh Mitra, 31 January 2001). A front page editorial asked, 
“Why is the God of Death Yamraj [elsewhere in the paper, Kal Devta] so 
annoyed with Kachchh?’ and, “Why after two years of drought has Kachchh 
given its children death instead of water?’ I heard these turns of phrase 
frequently in relation to the earthquake, and on a number of occasions 
people actually referred me to the newspaper both as a way of finding 
out what ‘really’ happened and as a way of stressing the scale of the tragedy 
(for parallels see Perez-Lugo 2004). Many recall the endless pages of 
printed death notices as private losses were made public. 

Later, the newspaper was to play arole in the larger protest movements, 
but in those early weeks it printed angry and bewildered pieces of writing 
criticising the government and building contractors for the high-rise 
buildings in which many fatalities had occurred. These stories later be- 
came part of the pressure for court cases against builders, and contributed 
to the lynching of a wayward contractor and a sustained campaign to lop 
off all floors over the fifth of those buildings which had survived the 
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earthquake. In an editorial two weeks after the earthquake, the newspaper 
stated that ‘multi-storey culture and cement and concrete jungles are not 
part of our history’ (Kachchh Mitra, 13 February 2001). Only five days 
after the earthquake, when corpses still littered the ground in the old 
court area of Bhuj, the newspaper had printed pictures and descriptions 
of collapsed local heritage buildings: the cremation memorials for the 
former kings of Kachchh, the palaces and the town’s ancient gates, walls 
and temples (Kachchh Mitra, 31 January 2001). Thus, from the beginning, 
even before the intervention of external agencies, there was spontaneous 
and important talk of heritage and identity, and the terms in which the 
earthquake was to be discussed in the future were established. 

These general kinds of narratives have clearly gone some way towards 
creating a shared experience of the disaster—even if actual individual 
experiences were highly disparate. It 1s also clear that ın their telling, the 
harratives have been recorded, documented and published not only by 
journalists but also by film-makers, lawyers, doctors and non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) working on health, counselling and rehabilitation. 
I and others have also recorded, broadcast and written about these narra- 
tives. In the process they have become news, public culture, case notes, 
legal cases (notably those relating to property and compensation), NGO 
publications and the writing of social science—and in a sense part of a 
collective narrative which will, I suppose, eventually acquire a history. 
They have passed, quite simply, from being the words of a single public 
speaker or the text of a journalist to form part of a set of discursive tools 
with which the earthquake can be discussed without reanimating the worst 
of its horrors. 

Conversely, however, as the relief operations gradually turned into 
longer-term rehabilitation programmes, outside agencies brought with 
them their own agendas as they sought to consolidate their position in 
Kachchh. In this way, the various ideologies of nationalism, ethnicity 
and religious legitimacy that accompanied the arrival of NGOs were given 
to the local population along with material resources. These ideologies 
have been incorporated into the designs and names of new settlements 
and have thus become linked to popular narratives and ceremonies (see 
Simpson 2004), then to newspaper accounts and to official histories, 
museums, memorials and ceremonies. These in turn are linked to theories 
propounded by politicians, and indeed by academics as well. 

However, returning to Halbwachs, there are as many collective mem- 
ories as there are social groups. The narratives discussed above might 
belong to a collective memory of—let us say—the Bhuj citizenry, but, 
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as Halbwachs had also pointed out, since individuals are part of more 
than one group, memories of the same fact can be placed in different 
social frameworks. It also follows that different communicative groups 
can have different kinds of memories; thus, various religious groups in 
Kachchh have different causal explanations which cast blame for the 
disaster on the decadence or failings of other communities. For example, 
some orthodox Sunni Muslims claimed that other Muslims, notably those 
associated with the Ahl-e-Hadis and Tablighi Jamat, had suffered higher 
casualty rates because these reformist groups had spurned the protection 
of local saints. Similarly, within the setting of a caste or religious commu- 
nity (for want of a better word), narratives about social justice and the 
distribution of resources are decidedly skewed against other communities, 
the government or indeed particular sections of the same community. 
I do not, however, want to give the impression (as Halbwachs arguably 
does) that the only spaces in which collective narratives were established 
were within pre-existent communities with shared interests, because 
clearly the regional protest movements (to which I will come later) were 
born from new kinds of temporary alliance (read Halbwachs’ ‘group’) 
that were only made possible in the devastation wrought by the earthquake. 

In the months that followed the disaster, the scramble for the rights to 
give, distribute and receive short- and long-term aid as well as succour 
and leadership has been intimately connected to Hindu nationalist politics, 
religion and nostalgia in Gujarat, and among the vast diaspora. In Bhuj, 
the disruption of this period is often referred to as the “second earthquake’ 
as the Government of Gujarat seemed to impose the full weight of its 
indecision on the beleaguered. The cumbersome scale of its often impos- 
sible bureaucracy led many to start calling the government a ‘monster 
without face’ The complexities of urban reconstruction, the sheer size 
of the task and clear divisions in popular opinion undoubtedly contributed 
to delays in policy design and implementation. There were some who 
thought Bhuj should be built anew in a different location; others favoured 
rebuilding it the way it had been. As the months wore on, concern shifted 
to temporary shelter, the implications of having lost documents relating 
to property and finance and the lack of governmental coordination. Later, 
it was planning considerations, policies for rubble clearance, levels of 
compensation and complicated questions about the rights of tenants and 
apartment owners that preoccupied many. There were surveys and re- 
surveys, and a mystifying system of damage classification was introduced 
which was pegged to levels of compensation. Later still, there were ques- 
tions about permanent housing, infrastructure, the shape of new towns 
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and villages and the fear of high levels of taxation as the government 
attempted to compensate for the various emergency tax breaks and its 
high levels of borrowing from development banks. The result of all this 
is the most pervasive of all collective narratives: many poor people got 
rich and many wealthy people were impoverished. Although it is tempting 
to take this narrative at face value, in retrospect J take it to mean that the 
social order was disrupted and that the things that people were thought 
to represent could no longer be taken for granted. 

By the middle of 2001, the Government of Gujarat implemented 
legislation for the creation of Area Development Authorities (ADAs).’ 
In essence, this provided the government with the legal right to alienate 
the people from what they considered inalienable, their property. In Bhuj, 
the public consultation and draft planning exercises were handed to an 
outside pnvate agency which used English as its working language.‘ 
The implementation of the plans was through the local Bhuj Area Devel- 
opment Authority (BHADA). In line with the policies of the development 
banks that were financing reconstruction, the private agency was keen 
to create a participatory planning process at both conceptual and develop- 
mental stages. 

The public consultation exercise proved to be very successful, but not 
perhaps ın the way intended, and gave space for people to articulate 
their private interests in the sentimental language of collective nostalgia. 
Large numbers of people found good reason why their homes should 
not be destroyed and used the language of heritage and ‘shared identity’ 
fostered by planners and development banks to explain their case. It ap- 
peared to many as if the government were taking away property to make 
way for new roads and ‘modern development’ without compensation; 
this caused widespread anxiety and resulted in a number of suicides. 


>The Gujarat Town Planning and Urban Development Act, 1976 (as amended 9 March 
1999). 

* While a large number of publications were produced In Gujarati dwelling upon the 
losses of the earthquake, a surprising number of the most important discussions about 
post-eartbquake reconstruction (and most official reports) were ın English, a language quite 
alien to the majonty in Kachchh. Unintelligible new road signs, maps, plans, consultation 
documents and newsletters indisputably contnbuted to the sense of alienation and anger 
among local people as well as to the reformation of certain lines of class and privilege. 
This obviously reflects aspects of a certain kind of history of governance and social class 
in India, and in Gujarat more specifically. However, in this case, it very visibly excludes 
most local people from the mechanics of decision-making and arguably disguises or 
masks the violence done by the state and its shadows in the process of reconstruction. 
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To an extent, the tragedy of these suicides stands as a metaphor for the 
popular perceptions of maladministration and alienation. Gangs of private 
contractors, mostly from distant parts of northern India, descended on 
the town at night with monstrous machinery and hordes of supposedly 
wild and unruly labourers from Madhya Pradesh to demolish what remained 
of the old town and make way for new roads. These processes became 
known as ‘cutting’ and ‘town planning’, or simply as “TP’. (Again, note the 
use of English words for the traumatic process.) Mosques, temples and 
community buildings fell at night amid clouds of dust and the harsh glare 
of arc lights. 

For many people, the three years after the earthquake were full of un- 
certainties and worries. Perhaps one of the most eloquent summaries of 
the nature of these toughest of times was given to me by Haresh, the 
manager of a bank in Bhuj. He claimed that although the earthquake 
took thousands of lives, the aftermath had slowly killed many more. 
He suggested that the tensions of life after the earthquake had eaten away 
at people’s brains and steered them quietly towards premature death. 
He saw in his bank how people worried about money, where they were 
to live and how to get what they were entitled to from the complicated 
machinery of the government. ‘Tension’ (another English word com- 
monly used in Gujarat) is life-threatening, more than mere stress. Its more 
dangerous forms are caused by the separation of the body from its familiar 
habits and routines: Financial and physical insecurity, the uncertainty of 
government plans, the predations—especially at night—of what became 
known as the saat bagari (seven crows: contractors, engineers, demolition 
crews and the like), and the uncertain future have preoccupied people, 
in Haresh’s view, to the point of distraction, and even to death. 

I do not wish to suggest here that anxiety was solely about the lack of 
money, because for many people there was an unfamiliar superabundance 
of cash which often took them into perilous new worlds of consumption. 
Those who had regulansed property but had previously scraped by on 
low wages suddenly had tens of thousands of rupees in the bank from 
government compensation schemes. The money was, of course, intended 
for new housing, but agencies selling motor-bikes and television sets pros- 
pered. For others, cash sums from insurance companies and the govern- 
ment came at a very high price: the loss of relatives and/or body parts. 
Many, encouraged by an emergent class of brokers profiting at the inter- 
face of the people and the newly enlarged state, also made false claims 
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for compensation and for enterprise grants. Two years later, government 
audits revealed some of the false claims; many beneficiaries, having spent 
the money on luxury goods, faced the worry of further debt or imprison- 
ment as well as the problems associated with a lack of funds for the 
construction of a permanent shelter. There were other changes afoot too. 
Widely discussed in Bhuj was the statistic—of unknown origin—that 
for every person in Kachchh, an astonishing Rs. 700,000 had been spent 
on reconstruction. Four-lane highways now skirt Bhuj; an enormous 
‘quake-proof” hospital, built with funds from the Prime Minister’s Relief 
Fund, struggles to find suitably qualified staff who are willing to live in 
Kachchh; meanwhile, tax breaks were set at a minimum of five years for 
heavy industry willing to locate in the area. This new industry and the 
construction boom have attracted thousands of contractors and labourers 
from other parts of India. It is now common to hear Hindi spoken on the 
streets of Bhuj (it was not before), and new hotels, restaurants and cyber- 
cafés compete to win the business of the immigrants. 

Three years after the earthquake I was told by a medical doctor involved — 
in agitations against the government that: 


What we see now is a Marwadi seth [boss, capitalist] opening factories 
or heavy industrial plants here. He of course employs Bihari or Orissan 
labour and they come and create ‘minonty communities’ in Kachchh 
... Right now, the land of Kachchhis is being taken away and their 
resources utilised by others. Kachchhis have learned to tolerate this 
injustice. 


Meanwhile, the English word ‘mugging’ entered the local vocabulary 
as levels of crime, and certainly people’s fear of crime, rose dramatically. 
Local people unerringly blamed poor migrant labourers from other parts 
of the country for a spate of burglaries and lootings. A general impression 
was created that Kachchh was simply invaded by lawless foreigners 
without the locals putting up so much as a fight, though it is worth pointing 
out that by March of 2001, Jess than two months after the earthquake, 
‘People’s Rehabilitation Committees’ had been formed in the principal 
towns of Kachchh. In Bhuj, the district branch of the Congress Party 
handed a memorandum to the local administration accusing the ruling 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government of ‘unpardonable negligence’. 
This action sowed the seeds of discontent, and popular protests came to 
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dominate all future anniversaries of the disaster. On the first anniversary, 
a group of elite citizens raised an unusual inscription—an inscription of 
failure—which read: 


We deserve to be condemned forever 


We the people who have been suffering from the effects of the 
earthquake for one year in Kachchh meekly announce on this 26th 
January 2002, the 52nd Republic Day, that we have not experienced 
any empowerment because after 54 years of Independence we do not 
have competent, honest leaders who may be able to rescue us from 
rampant corruption, they have failed to develop a compassionate 
bureaucracy. 

We are placing this inscription as an admission of our gross failure 
for the guidance of our future generation[s] so that they take a cue 
from our utter failure to make our motherland a better place to live. 


Inevitably, given the scale of the destruction wrought by the first earth- 
quake, the bureaucratic machinery of the second ‘earthquake’ was fre- 
quently exposed as inadequate. This led to accusations of nepotism, 
cowardice and inefficiency against bureaucrats and elected politicians. 
Undoubtedly, many of these claims contained elements of truth; others 
were solely inspired by personal ambition, political opportunism or sheer 
rage. In the flurry of transfers, additional deputations, corruption scandals 
and policy changes, a number of widely-supported calls were made for 
Kachchh district to be granted political autonomy from Gujarat. 

Some called for the retum of the pre-independence monarchy; others 
demanded a return to the supposedly glorious days in the 1950s, after 
Independence, when Kachchh was ruled from New Delhi and before it 
became a peripheral district in the state of Gujarat. Others simply asked 
that the national government take charge of reconstruction to save Kachchh 
from the insensitivity and corruption of the Government of Gujarat. All 
shared the concern that the ‘outsiders’ governing and reconstnicting the 
land had no clue about local conditions, the sensitivities of the population 
or the nuances of local culture and that, through their ham-fisted efforts, 
‘Kachchhi identity’ or ‘pride’ (asmita) was being destroyed. Group 2001, 
an organisation of the elite citizens of Anjar, for example, publicly burned 
the Government of Gujarat’s policy papers and pledged to write 2,001 
letters in their own blood tothe President of India. A week later, a newly 
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formed organisation in Bombay, calling itself Vatan (homeland), launched 
an appeal for Kachchh to be made a Union Territory. They wrote to the 
Prime Minister urging him to visit Kachchh because they felt the ‘political 
tours’ offered by the Government of Gujarat misleadingly conferred the 
impression that the state government was in control of the situation. 

The then Prime Minister, A.B. Vajpayee, and his deputy, L.K. Advani, 
were due to arrive in Kachchh in June of 2001 on a two-day tour. In the 
days leading up to their visit, Himmat Morbia, a local Congress Party 
spokesman, pledged to hang black flags around the town to reflect the 
‘people’s simmering wrath’ over the clumsy and inefficient handling of 
the disaster by the Government of Gujarat. Ratnakar Dholakia, one of 
the leaders of the people’s movement in Bhuj, also faxed the PM, asking 
him to intervene directly in the rehabilitation of Kachchh, over the heads 
of the government of the state. While the Gujarat branch of the ruling 
BJP had placed advertisements in local newspapers asking people to go 
about their business as usual, Pushpadan Gadhvi, the BJP representative 
for Kachchh in the Lok Sabha, had publicly backed the idea of Union 
Territory status for the district. The national leaders’ visit was met with a 
near total strike and black flags fluttered on the streets; both Vajpayee 
and his deputy, however, publicly dismissed the call for regional autonomy. 

One of those to meet with the Prime Minister was Kundanlal Dholakia, 
an intense and highly articulate man now in his eighties. Dholakia is no 
stranger to politics, having served as a local municipal leader and later 
as Speaker of the Gujarat Legislative Assembly. He told the PM of the 
‘stepmotherly attitude of the Government of Gujarat towards Kachchh’ 
and expressed what he saw as a ‘deep yearning for making Kachchh a 
Union Territory’. Long after Vajpayee’s June visit, this frail old man 
with soul-piercing eyes sat down in the compound of a blood bank in 
Bhuj and fasted for nine days. His overarching complaint was that the 
Government of Gujarat was destroying Kachchh through their failure or 
unwillingness to understand local needs, conditions and sensibilities, and 
therefore governance should be passed to the centre. On the ninth day of 
his fast, I.K. Jadeja, then State Minister for Urban Development, con- 
ceded Dholakia’s demand for more sensitive town planning, but would 
not entertain discussion about the incompetence of his own administra- 
tion. During 2003, the collective protest movements began to falter and 
fragment and were largely superseded by the pursuit of individual inter- 
ests and opportunistic motivations. In the following section I explore 
the reasons behind this failing of collective memory. 
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Hm 
Nostalgia 


Images and conversations reflecting nostalgia for the past are common- 
place in Kachchh today and were at the heart of the separatist agitations. 
The literal meaning of nostalgia is ‘homesickness’, and in quite a literal 
way, I think, many people in Kachchh miss their former homes and the 
people who made life what it was—but I also think there is more to it 
than that. The term ‘nostalgia’ was coined in the 17th century by. one 
Jobannes Hofer to describe the despondent disease of Swiss mercenaries 
fighting far from home (Davis 1979). In moral philosophy and anthro- 
pology, however, nostalgia is more specifically associated with particular 
kinds of alienation from natural and social worlds in both space and 
time. The sociologist Bryan Turner (1987) has shown how nostalgia 
operates as a historical process, linked in Western societies to the waxing 
power of the state and the sense of decline inherent in Abrahamic religions 
(see also Davis 1979; Lerner 1972; Sahlins 1996). There are four dimen- 
sions to what Tumer terms the ‘nostalgic paradigm’ (ibid.: 147-56). First, 
he identifies a general sense of historical loss, which the nostalgic attempts 
to recall. Second, nostalgia also emerges at the point at which simplicity, 
personal authenticity and emotional spontaneity are lost. Third, he sug- 
gests that, as individual freedom and autonomy disappear, then genuine, 
moral social relationships collapse, and the certainties of what is lost 
are evoked as nostalgia. Finally, Turner notes how the absence or indeed 
loss of personal wholeness and moral certainty is associated with the 
production of nostalgia. 

In the sections that follow, I utilise Turner’s paradigm to present dif- 
ferent aspects of the post-earthquake ethnography and to illustrate some 
of the nuances of the political economy of nostalgia, particularly, in this 
case, its precarious position between individuals and collectives. Here, 
I am less interested in developing typologies of nostalgia (see Boym 
2001: Stewart 1988: 227) than in illustrating some of its different dimen- 
sions. In my view, Turner’s sense of Aistorical loss was expressed in the 
Kachchh case as a movement for regional autonomy; this was the pre- 
eminent expression of collective nostalgia in post-earthquake Kachchh. 
However, J seek to show that the other conditions Turner identifies as 
causes of nostalgia led, in this case, to people turning away from their own 


5 Ror ease of presentation, | have reversed the order of Tumer’s second and fourth points, 
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nostalgic pasts, as other and sometimes contradictory factors came to 
bear on their plight. My primary intention is to use Turner’s model as a 
provocative way of thinking through my ethnographic data, rather than 
to further or refute the model. Before I do this, a few words are necessary 
on what I perceive to be the general limitations of the model, which at 
times seems to confuse the conditions for the emergence of nostalgia 
with its symptoms. 

For Tumer, human history (in Western societies) is generally perceived 
as the collapse of the values which once provided unified relations, know- 
ledge and indeed experience. It seems to me that he is suggesting a theory, 
after Weber, in which nostalgia only flourishes in the shadow of state 
development and increasing levels of secularisation. The counterpart to 
this development is the destruction of religious certainties which are 
fractured by catastrophic social processes such as the emergence of mar- 
kets, capitalist relations and the city. Thus, with the death of God, so to 
speak, and the loss of moral coherence, the isolated individual is increas- 
ingly exposed to the constraining social processes of modem institution- 
alised regulation (the state), which gradually undermine and strangle the 
individual.® 

In Turmer’s model, however, there is no way of accounting for the 
actual social mechanisms through which nostalgia is created and deployed. 
Likewise, there is no manifest consideration of the rules of engagement 
between people and the state, or, for that matter, between individual and 
collectives. Furthermore, the boundaries between the four dimensions 
of the ‘nostalgic paradigm’ are rather fluid, and it is in this regard that 
the model appears deficient when it is held up against the complexities 
of social life. 


Historical loss 


As already mentioned, bodies still littered the ground when the first public 
discussions about the loss of historic buildings in Kachchh took place. 
Before the earthquake, Bhuj was’a small and intimate place with a popu- 
lation of around 140,000; many buildings and locales quite literally repre- 
sented popular ideas about the history of the place, the kind of people 


$ Similar structures of thought are perhaps seen in Nora's (1989; Legg n.d.) well-known 
vision of France and the French nation, and in Weber's own quest for an ethic of responsi- 
bility as the antidote to the polytheism of secular values (B.S. Tumer 1987: 151). It is 
also clearly seen in some treditions of psychoanalysis and poetry, as well as in stones of 
the Fall from Eden in the Christian tradition (for discussion, see Lerner 1972; 197-221). 
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who lived there, and the sorts of relationships they had with others. 
As the months passed after the disaster, those calling for political auton- 
omy became increasingly interested in publicly enlivening the traditions, 
rituals and myths of the pre-Independence kingdom of Kachchh. Their 
collective nostalgia reflected Hindu ideals of kingship, focused on a time 
when the social and ritual order of Bhuj mirrored that of the wider king- 
dom of which it was the capital. To my mind, this reflects more on the ‘in- 
ventive power of traditions’ (after Sahlins 1999) than it does the ‘invented 
traditions’ of Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983). 

Kachchh was one of around 565 semi-independent kingdoms in India. 
It was ruled by Jadeja Rajputs from the 16th century until 1948. Within 
the principal domain there were semi-autonomous tributaries and fiefdoms, 
and within these were villages and hamlets with lesser headmen, who 
together formed a political unit known as the Bhayad (younger brethren 
and political subordinates of the main Jadeja lineage). Political authority, 
although centred on the royal court in Bhuj, was dispersed hierarchically 
throughout the kingdom, congealing around local political centres to 
form ritual and political microcosms of the central Jadeja lineages. At the 
head of this ritual and transactional hierarchy was the royal court in 
Bhuj and the king, whose duty it was to protect his kingdom, his subjects 
and the social and caste order and to guarantee safety, prosperity, and 
well-being. Such order was ideally continuous with the order of the uni- 
verse. The Hindu kingdom was correspondingly conceptualised as a micro- 
cosm of the universe and, ideally, their ritual and symbolic boundaries 
coincide (Fuller 1992: 106). In this sense, the order of the kingdom is 
itself part of the socio-cosmic order, preserved by the king and the pro- 
tective deities. 

As with other kingdoms, the disintegration of Kachchh as a political 
entity shortly after Independence only partially eroded the symbolic 
power of the protective territorial goddesses and the significance of the 
socio-religious institutions of kingship. The worship and rituals of the 
principal goddess of the kingdom, Ashapura Ma, remained important in 
the post-Independence era, replicating traditions of the past even in the 
absence of actual political authority. More recently, however, the trad- 
itions of the goddess have been rejuvenated to become a rallying cry for 
Hindu exclusivity (Tambs-Lyche 1997), and in the early 1990s the erst- 
while heir-apparent allegedly demanded his turban back from a local 
museum claiming that he would soon be needing it for his return to official 
duties. After the earthquake, the traditions of the goddess have grown 
even stronger, and the rituals of land purification, previously associated 
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with the foundation myth of the kingdom, have been more broadly appro- 
priated by common people to purify and protect land designated for recon- 
struction projects and their new houses (see Simpson n.d.). Ideas about 
royal heritage are clearly at the heart of many post-carthquake notions 
of identity. However, in a more general sense, the image of a fading 
Kachchhi identity is also raised in relation to the collapse of particular 
temples and the redistribution of wealth, power and order as well as in 
relation to the renewed attention to folk traditions, dress, music, art and 
vernacular architecture. 

Such images, poignantly represented by the collapse of the physical 
institutions of rule such as palaces, temples and city walls, are at the heart 
of the narratives on behalf of the movement for regional autonomy, as 
well as a more general and collective post-earthquake nostalgia. The 
central myths of the kingdom trace the fortunes of the chief Jadeja lineage 
through successive periods of rule. The origin myths of other local castes 
are typically grafted onto these central myths, such that a particular caste 
will narrate its arrival in Kachchh during the reign of a particular king, 
how they brought with them this skill or that deity, and how they settled 
in this part of the town and formed certain kinds of relationships with 
other people at the behest of the ruler. To my mind, this is a collective 
narrative in Halbwachs’ (1992: 53) strict sense, and it is worth noting 
that even myths intended to undermine the hegemony of the royal myths— 
such as those told by some Muslims which reject the idea that Kachchh 
was originally a Rajput kingdom—tend to use the moral and structural 
frameworks of the central Hindu myth for establishing legitimacy. 

Thus, thinking about caste-specific histories, for example, is insepar- 
able from a broader history of the town and the spatial distribution of 
people through its many and varied neighbourhoods. These lesser strands 
of memory form part of a collective narrative about the town, but they 
cannot exist without reference to other events which come from the broader 
socio-historical milieu, in this case the history of rule. In this way, it 
appears as if the vernacular Hindu traditions of western India link indi- 
vidual to collective as if in a continuum because the ritual and symbolic 
boundaries between household, neighbourhood, region and nation are 
of the same or at least similar order, and can be similarly maintained and 
strengthened. 

While this view is profoundly nationalist, in the sense of modem pol- 
itical Hinduism, importantly it also unequivocally refuses to recognise a 
legitimate layer of governance between the level of Kachchh and the 
nation: India is the kingdom of the divine ruler Ram; the Jadeja Rajputs 
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are the quasi-divine rulers of a kingdom that is itself a microcosm of the 
nation. The boundaries of Gujarat state, which were drawn on linguistic 
grounds in the 1960s, have no legitimate place in this continuum and 
in this way the symbols of regionalism were made to coincide with sep- 
aratist perceptions of the material and political injustices of the post- 
earthquake era. 


Loss of individual freedom 


We could not work together, there is no community left here, it has 
gone, broken by the earthquake and then the suffering that followed. 
It was all we could do to look after ourselves. Those who we knew to 
be living were often lost to us as they moved away. 


These are the words my friend Mohamedhussein used to explain the 
lack of cooperation in his Bhuj neighbourhood three years after the earth- 
quake. In this and the following section, I seek to account for the fragmen- 
tation of the networks that had once made working together, collective 
memories and separatist agitations possible. 

In the aftermath of the earthquake, as I have described it, the state 
began to impinge on freedoms and autonomy. It took an iron grip by 
divesting people of property and their property rights and investing heav- 
ily in a superabundance of new bureaucracy, which was often uncertain 
of its proper relationship with the pre-existent bureaucracy. The govern- 
ment became a source of worry and confusion for many people and, as 
the nostalgia inherent in the separatist agitations reveals, it also became 
a target for their anger. But there was a glaring paradox here. On the one 
hand, people were clearly alienated from the government and from their 
natural and social environments, often quite literally so, and they publicly 
resented this. On the other hand, the compensation schemes promised 
wealth. As a result, access to the government’s coffers became highly 
competitive and a source of jealousy, rivalry and suspicion. 

In time, the struggle for compensation became a collective preoccupa- 
tion pursued along non-collective lines. Once the levels and nature of 
the compensation had been set, there was little option for most people 
but to claim as much as possible. Any claim was time-consuming, and 
involved large numbers of documents and numerous trips to various gov- 
ernment offices. The amounts available were as large as the levels of 
corruption that surrounded their distribution. The policy atomised com- 
munities, forcing people to be secretive about the lies they had told, and 
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indeed many lies about property, death and injury were told for personal 
gain. In neighbourhoods all over Bhuj, mistrust ran riot as neighbour 
stopped talking to neighbour, lest the lies told to ensure compensation or 
new business grants were revealed. Perhaps unsurprisingly, self-interest 
triumphed over collective endeavours as elementary needs such as hous- 
ing and dreams of the future took precedence; bonds of solidarity were 
broken as people were literally scattered across the town by a government 
unsure of how to proceed. 

I suggest that, at a more general level, the breakdown of such networks 
contributed to the fragmentation of the autonomist movements. At the 
same time, factionalism and competition increasingly came to characterise 
the coalition of organisations which had come together under the banner 
of protest as the divisive nature of party and personal politics started to 
take hold. The government gradually gained the upper hand and took 
control, as people were lured towards the web of time-consuming pro- 
cedures and the promises of wealth it held. In short, the initial spurt of 
collective action and protest against the inaction of the state that had 
dominated the reconstruction effort in 2001 and 2002 lapsed into self- 
interested action in the scramble for critical resources. Collective action 
ground to a halt as individuals increasingly began to pursue and protect 
their own interests. 


The collapse of moral social relationships 


The expression of grief has not been a particularly public affair in post- 
earthquake Bhuj, and the manifestations of stress and trauma tend to be 
kept behind closed doors or confined to private relations with deities 
and doctors. Although I have no expertise in these matters, only very 
occasionally during the fieldwork for this project did I recognise obvious 
signs of trauma in the faces of those I was with; but people are traumatised, 
medical case notes say so. The tranquilisers distributed as relief materials 
after the earthquake continue to be part of the daily diet of many. When 
I was present during upsets and tears it was uncomfortable and J always 
felt, rightly or wrongly, as if I had been party to a secret. 

Naranbhai, a tea merchant, for example, would occasionally shed con- 
templative tears when he recalled how, on the moming of 26 January 
2001, he had put down his newspaper to investigate the ‘rumble’ he could 
hear outside. As he did so, his feet were crushed by a falling slab of con- 
crete as the house tumbled around him. Unknown rescuers arrived five 
hours later and Jaid him on the roof of a neighbour’s house, which was 
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now only a little higher than the ground For a few hours, he lay alone, in 
pain, and wondering what was to become of him. Later, other rescuers 
appeared with two injured women, one of whom was a local primary 
school-teacher whose family was known to him. He talked to them, but 
later that day, just before dusk, he watched both women die. 

Helplessness is what he recalled most readily of those times, and in 
the intimacy of this kind of conversation, this is universally true. A jour- 
nalist whom I know well recalled trying to find someone in a position of 
authority for information and guidance immediately after the earthquake; 
instead, he found that the hospital had collapsed. The head of a stranger 
was protruding from the rubble and crying for help, but the rubble was 
simply too heavy and the journalist was unable to assist him. He moved 
on. The memory of the stranger’s face, however, remains with him, and 
occasionally manifests itself in confounding rage. 

On another occasion I was sitting in a friend’s house when an Indian 
Air Force jet patrolling the border with Pakistan passed through the sound 
barrier in the skies above Bhuj. His daughter in her late teens started to 
wail inconsolably and rushed to the arms of her father. He later explained 
that she had been trapped in the rubble for two hours and had seen people 
crushed around her. Two years after the earthquake, she was still crying 
almost every day, at unexplained noises and the frequent earth tremors. 

The third of Turner’s features of the nostalgic paradigm, the collapse 
of genuine and moral social relationships, clearly also has resonance with 
the uncertainties of the state and the superabundance of post-earthquake 
bureaucracy which constrained individual autonomy and reduced the 
population to a state of dependency. Here, however, I wish to discuss 
the longer-term consequences on society of widespread mortality, and 
the effects on people of disrupted moral certainties. Again the focus is 
on the fragmentation of social networks, but in this case (unlike that dis- 
cussed in the previous section) the material points to a fundamental dis- 
continuity between individual and collective narratives rather than simply 
a breakdown of the mechanisms of transfer between the two. I briefly 
review some of the literature on the relationship between individuals 
and groups in South Asia, before moving on to consider how social net- 
works have broken down because many of those who allowed individuals 
to know one another have simply disappeared. 

As 18 well known, Louis Dumont (1970: 9) had distinguished two 
meanings for the term ‘individual’: first, the empirical and self-conscious 
individual who is present in every society; and second, the individual as 
a ‘cultural value’. He suggested that any approach to the individual in 
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Indian society is misplaced because stress there is placed on the collective, 
and action is guided by what benefits the group rather than a person’s 
own motivations. Similarly, in some senses, the ethno-science of McKim 
Marriott (notably Marriott 1976; Marriott and Inden 1977; McGilvray 
1982) stresses the collectivist identity of individuals because each person 
is a composite of transferable particles that constitute their substance, 
thus their notion of the ‘dividual’. Mattison Mines (1994: 1-10, 199-208) 
offers a rather different perspective; for him ‘Tamils’ have interior and 
exterior forms of individuality. The former is essentially self-awareness 
of personality traits; the latter involves what others know either expen- 
entially or by reputation about an individual’s life. In a very general 
sense, I see something of all three notions in what my informants say 
about themselves in relation to others. However, although I see that indi- 
viduals are conflated with group identity, are preoccupied with the trans- 
mission of good and bad substances and can tell detailed histories of the 
rise and fall of hundreds of other people and their families, they also 
generally seem to know themselves in society in terms of who other 
people are; this often takes them outside the familiar marks of kinship 
and caste. 

Among the people I knew from before the earthquake, the following 
observations are now broadly true: (f) young men are less likely to 
congregate on the streets at night; (ii) most people stay in their houses 
more and watch more television; and (iii) few people from the pre- 
earthquake suburbs venture into the old town with the regularity they 
used to. There are quite probably many reasons for this, but one of which 
I am absolutely certain is that people fear meeting certain kinds of other 
people. First, there is a tangible fear of encounters with familiar people 
whose relatives are known to have died in the earthquake. Second, and 
I suspect felt more intensely, is the fear of encountering familiar people, 
only to leam from them that their relatives have died in the earthquake. 

I wish to focus on the second form—not to imply simply that people 
fear meeting family, close friends or work colleagues (although they 
might)—but to suggest that people fear, quite literally, meeting distant 
family and old friends, neighbours and work colleagues who they might 
not have seen for months or years, given the disruption of the ‘second 
earthquake’. This is because in such chance meetings, the earthquake has 
to be recalled in order to re-establish a relationship. The kinds of stories 
these encounters provoke are not macabre reflections on the mutilations 
or purification of flesh; they simply refresh the constellations of other 
people that allowed those involved in the chance encounter to know one 
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another, as the landscape of known people is refreshed, the dead are erased 
and, in the process, leave quite unthinkable relationships in place. People 
can now find themselves with inappropriate or impossible relationships 
with another once familiar person because those who had made those 
relationships legitimate have disappeared. 

The following examples are taken from chance encounters on the street 
between a friend, Kirti, and people he once knew. One time we bumped 
into an elderly woman whose husband had worked alongside Kirti in a 
government office. My friend used to see him quite often, but had not 
seen him for the three years since the earthquake. Visibly hesitant, Kirti 
inquired about his friend and was told he had been killed in the disaster. 
Kirti sucked his teeth, the conversation fizzled out and we parted company 
with the old lady. On another occasion we bumped into one of Kirti’s 
former neighbours whose daughter-in-law had been part of a women’s 
organisation of which Kirti’s wife was also a member. The man told us 
the story of how his son (the girl’s husband) had been crippled and how, 
unwilling or unable to cope, the girl had returned to Bombay to live with 
her parents. In these cases, there was no longer any way for Kirti to have 
a legitimate relationship with the old woman, and no point in continuing 
to know the man, as the reason for knowing each of them had disappeared. 

Before moving to the suburbs twenty years ago, Kirti had lived in the 
old town and still had family and many acquaintances there. I know he 
used to go there every day—but now he seldom visits. This is not, as one 
might assume, because he is afraid of the restless spirits of the dead, but 
because he fears the living he no longer knows—because parts of their 
relationship are dead. On another occasion, however, we went on an 
active search for some of his friends in the old town because Kirti had 
found a treasured book he had borrowed from them long ago. We were 
told by their former neighbours that they had moved away, and their 
whereabouts were unknown. These kinds of encounters made Kirti ex- 
tremely agitated, and he normally did his utmost to avoid them. Like most 
other people in the neighbourhood where we both lived, he observed 
absolutely meticulous daily routines: I believe he did so partially in an 
attempt to minimise the risk of chance encounters. 

It is at this point, as it were, that the characteristics of transfer between 
individual and collective narratives break down. The collective narrative 
fails to repair and thus sustain itself because memories are brought 
together as forms of association only by the various ways in which people 
can also become associated. Thus it is difficult for individual memory to 
be part of collective memory because it relies on a social milieu that is 
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no longer what it was or of which many key parts are missing. While one 
might object that it is perfectly possible to have a creative and meaningful 
relationship with another living person through the shared memory of 
a dead person, the evidence from Bhuj suggests that people actively go 
out of their way to avoid this and the meticulous routines that were also 
part of life before the earthquake have taken on a new importance in the 
aftermath. 


The loss of personal wholeness and moral certainty 


My second and related example of discontinuity between individual and 
collective narratives also contains within it the seeds of a paradox. In this 
case, however, it is not strictly limited to those affected by the earthquake— 
although it is perhaps more visible among them—and is arguably found 
in many public discourses about the future of towns and lifestyles in 
western India. Thus far, and true to the weight it was given in public dis- 
cussions in Bhuj during my stay, I have mostly focused on the way the 
past has been ‘retrofitted’ and politicised after the disaster. Alongside 
this, however, there is a muted excitement for the new suburbs and the 
ways of life and consumption that the suburbs somewhat optimistically 
represent. Collectively, the citizenry have lamented the destruction of 
the old town and the ways of life embodied in its layout and architecture. 
For some, privately, the earthquake has proved a boon and has offered a 
way out of the oppressive forms of tradition represented by the old town. 

Dinesh, for example, lived in the heart of the old city with his mother 
and brother’s family in a house owned by his late father’s brothers (who 
lived in Mumbai and behaved as absentee landlords). Since 2001, Dinesh 
has been very actively engaged in producing local history and in the 
promotion and presentation of heritage for the regional autonomy move- 
ment. Once, he took me to the place where this house had stood, and 
traced out in the dirt where each room had been. He took me to the places 
he used to frequent, described the relationships he had had with the people 
at this tea shop, at that bench overlooking the lake, where he had played 
his musical instruments in the evening, and who would come and listen. 
All of a sudden he said, ‘but we will never come back to this place, we 
have experienced too many terrible things here and if we come back 
these things will haunt us.’ At the time, J assumed he was talking about 
the troubled souls of the prematurely dead and the horrors he had wit- 
nessed on 26 January 2001. Indeed, he might have been; but as I got to 
know more about his family, I learned it was probably the living who 
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were at the forefront of his mind. His uncles had been trying to sell the 
- house they had lived in for years; there had been court cases; Dinesh had 
secured temporary rights over the property; the uncles had come to Bhuj 
and threatened Dinesh; his mother had become unwell with the worry 
over the bitter relations between her and her late husband’s brothers. 
The uncles had well-placed contacts in their local caste association and 
had made life difficult, and at times unpleasant, for the family. Perhaps 
it was no accident that Dinesh was unable to find a willing bride within 
his caste. Dinesh’s brother had a greater interest in attending the temple 
than in work, and the family survived on Dinesh’s modest salary. Conse- 
quently, there was no way they could afford to buy another house or pay 
the spiralling rent. The earthquake essentially offered a way out of these 
difficulties, and they took the opportunity when their house collapsed. 

They pledged their allegiance to a Hindu sect which was looking to 
consolidate its position in the town. The sect promised to look after Dinesh 
and his family and to provide them with a small corrugated iron shed in 
return for their regular attendance in the temple. Meanwhile, Dinesh had 
also managed to secure compensation for a separate single-room house 
in the old town for which he had the title deeds. The sect eventually pro- 
vided permanent housing in the sprawling suburbs at half the cost of 
construction, and Dinesh took the opportunity to invest his compensation 
money and a bank loan in the structure. 

For many families, such as Dinesh’s, there is now a veiled sense of 
relief that they have been offered a way out of the old town with its op- 
pressive, dirty and airless streets, congestion, gossip, hostility and bitterness, 
and into what is for most still an imaginary life in the suburbs. In other 
cases, families have fragmented, some taking the opportunity to escape 
subordinate or dependent or unpleasant relationships. Others have been 
released from conditions of bondage. and many from poor housing con- 
ditions. Among the more nostalgic, there have been concerted campaigns 
against the spreading suburbs of broad, well-planned streets, which they 
saw as an crosion of traditional community forms. With one or two excep- 
tions, though, many of those who were most nostalgic for the old city had 
long ago moved out of its narrow streets to suburban housing colonies. 
As the new houses started to take shape, and roads, drains and car parks 
began to appear, the emerging suburbs became picnic places. Families 
would journey from their temporary or shared accommodation to the 
relocation sites at weekends. There they would sit and take in the air and 
excitedly imagine the future, their new house, and where they would 
park the new car they were sure to buy. They described how the dust of 
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the building site would make way for beautiful new houses for related 
nuclear families to cluster together—their houses perhaps divided by a 
road, and certainly a wall, but not by centuries of oppressive caste history 
under Rajput rule. Only time will tell if they were right to imagine as 
they did. 


Iii 
Conclusion 


The groundswell of collective nostalgia in Kachchh was an attempt to 
deny the legitimacy and difficulties of present conditions, and also a means 
of coming to terms with new relationships to the past. In comparison to 
the generalised nostalgia of the autonomy movements, the nostalgia that 
individuals commonly express for pre-earthquake Bhuj tends to be more 
pragmatically immersed in relationships and places that no longer exist 
in any form other than memory. They are more concerned with the people 
and places of the ‘good old days’ than with life in a ‘golden age’ (a dis- 
tinction made by Lemer [1972: 245—46]). In both cases, however, the 
nostalgic seeks the absence of trauma—itself, I am suggesting, the gener- 
ating mechanism of this kind of nostalgia — and, therefore, in a sense, 
searches for a time in which nostalgia itself was absent. Perhaps all mani- 
festations of nostalgia take this impossible form as a desire for its own 
absence. The nostalgic recalls or imagines a time when the burden of 
hindsight was not so heavy, and when the individual concerned was un- 
aware of which things they would subsequently yearn for. 

In this article I have described how political protest against the per- 
ceived injustices of the government was initially founded on a dynamic 
and reciprocal relationship between individual and collective narratives. 
At a certain point this reciprocity waned, as the forms of association be- 
tween people changed and the same people became less interested in 
collective action. I have given two related reasons for this: first, because 
of their self-interested dependency on the resources of the government; 
and second, because the compulsions of personhood and grief fragmented 
personal networks. I have also shown what happens among Hindus in 
western India when their neighbours and family disappear, and the roles 
of individual and collective nostalgia in this context, To my mind this 
cautions against our making simple and straightforward assertions about 
the relationship between individuals and collectives, or any continuity 
that may exist between them. I have presented a somewhat cynical view 
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of the role of collective memory and the glorification of the past, but 
I am confident it is one in which many of my informants would see some 
truth. Although the time-frame of my analysis is limited to a period of a 
few years, I have highlighted what happens when individual actions are 
atomised by traumatic processes and social networks collapse. 

Nostalgia might well be, as Turner seems to suggest, a manifestation 
of the fundamental architecture of the human mind, given a particular 
history, but it also seems to me to be a creative process and a socially 
and historically contingent product of particular times, spaces and events 
which hangs in a balance between individual and collective concerns. 
Nostalgia may well also be an emotional reaction to trauma and loss, a 
callous subterfuge for private interest, a medium of exchange for the 
differences between individuals or indeed a response to the advances of 
a godless state. However, given that all this occurred under the watchful 
eye of a Hindu nationalist government, which routinely invokes the names 
of deities for legitimacy and power, this material casts a bold shadow of 
doubt upon this final point and indeed upon the secularisation thesis in 
general. 

It is interesting to note that, in the case described here, the government 
won through. On the third anniversary of the earthquake, Narendra Modi, 
the controversial Chief Minister of Gujarat, came to inaugurate two recon- 
struction projects. He took the opportunity of announcing his government’s 
plans for an official memorial to those who had died in the earthquake. 
This announcement can be interpreted as either the state’s attempt to 
monopolise and fix memory, or the actions of the only form of human 
organisation (i.e., the state) capable of ultimately subsuming the irrecon- ` 
cilable differences between individual and collective forms of expect- 
ation, desire and indeed memory. Clearly, Modi was still highly irritated 
by the troublesome noises Kachchhis had been making about political 
autonomy, and he bluntly told his audience to put the earthquake behind 
them because the rest of Gujarat had forgotten about it.’ As the people 
begin to settle into their new suburban houses, relatively free from the 


7 The material in this article is derived from people who think that what is commonly 
called “The Gujarat Earthquake’ was in fact “The Kachchh Earthquake’; therefore, I 
have referred to the disaster as the ‘Gujarat’ earthquake ın inverted commas to highlight 
this discrepancy. The naming of the earthquake, it seems to me, ıs an example of the 
very political inequalities my informants were protesting about In their view, it was 
‘their’ earthquake, but the state of Gujarat, in its ‘stepmotherly’ fashion, managed to 
claim the disaster as its own. There were casualties in other parts of the state, notably tn 
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shackles of the past, the flare-ups of memory as forms of regional senti- 
ment, described in this article, are perhaps, as Nora (1989: 13) suggests 
for France, the final consumption of these memories in the flames of 
history. Here, at least between 2001 and 2004, the state did not have 
a hand ın the design of collective or nostalgic memories, but ultimately 
it had to rein them 1n to save itself. 
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I 
Introduction 


During the years 1926—49, the Self Respect movement and its most. 
prominent leader, ‘Periyar’ E.V. Ramasamy (henceforth EVR), heralded 
a new phase of the Dravidian movement and introduced a programme of 
non-Brahmin uplift in the Tamil south. EVR in particular and the Self 
Respect movement in general have received scholarly attention in the 
light of the movement's radical critique of social, political and economic 
relations, as well as for its emancipatory message, delivered outside the 
framework of the nation-state. However, despite the centrality of the 
Dravidian and Self Respect movements to any 20th-century history of 
the Tamil south, we have yet to see histories centrally concerned with 
documenting either an historical sociology of the movement or tracing 
out the relationships between policy and the sets of practices espoused 
for adherence. This is particularly surprising given that marriage and 
family were utilised within Self Respect, as practical vehicles for forging 
a revolution.' The articulation of Tamil identity politics as part of the 
Self Respect movement congregated at and necessitated the production 
of a new politics of a modern Tamil family. Social histories of the various 
phases of the Dravidian movement are long overdue and, in particular 
for the case of the Self Respect movement, to write its social history is to 
write a history of family life.? 

The Self Respect movement targeted the family as a crucial institution 
through which to propound its principles. This happened in two ways: 
first, through practical strategies that sought to transform society at the 


I am also grateful for the suggestions of an anonymous reviewer. Finally, Rajeswari 
Prabhakaran provided good and timely translations for some of the Tamil materials 
used, and I am grateful to P. Velraj who provided good conversation and critica] insights 
on bus rides throughout Tami! Nadu’s Madurat-Ramnad corndor while we were 
conducting the interviews included here. 


' This is not to say thal the gender politica of the Self Respect movement have gons 
unremarked by feminist scholars. See for example Anandh: 19918; Anandhi 1991}b; 
Geetha 1991; Lakshmi 1990; Pandian et al. 1991; Srilata 2003. 

2 The Salf Respect movement was initlally forged in the mid-1920s both in emulation 
and in critique of a Gandhian Congress Party. By the 1930s, however, it was heavily in- 
formed by Leninist socialism, atheism and a Bertrand Russell-inspired rationalism. By 
the late 1930s it was further preoccupied by a set of particularly Tamil identity politics, 
or Tami] nationalism. 
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site of its production—the family—and second, by articulating what 
‘Tamilness’ was, through descriptions of a good, modern family. Self 
Respect leaders regularly positioned themselves in opposition to what 
they deemed traditional views on divorce, romantic love (katal), remar- 
riage and contraception. Key practices that constituted ‘belonging’ in 
the Self Respect movement regularly converged on the family. What it 
meant to be Tamil and prescriptions for “Tamilising’ were regularly pre- 
sented as discussions of how to decorate one’s bome, what to wear, how 
to bebave with one’s spouse and in-laws, and how many children to have. 

The Self Respect movement in the Tamil south was one among many 
reformist credos that circulated within India during the early 20th century. 
While a truly comparative analysis of the Self Respect movement alongside 
apposite movements such as the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, as well 
as figures like Phule and Ambedkar and people like Pandita Ramabai is 
well beyond my scope here, a few parallels, as well as divergences, are 
worth noting. Feminist historians have already amply demonstrated the 
contours of the basic similarities among these movements. That is, today 
the political history of Indian nationalism cannot be meaningfully under- 
stood without addressing how social reform, with its insistence on 
intervening in and producing a new politics of the family, both mediated 
and informed the very possibilities for nationalist struggle. Summing up 
much of this work, Indrani Chatterjee has aptly written that the 
‘ideological deployment of the family’ (2004: 4) informs most social 
and political reformist movements of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Nevertheless, the tales that women’s history, the history of sexuality, 
and more recently, family histories of South Asia tell suggest that we 
must insist upon meaningful dishnctions among the various strands of 
reform.’ What were the differences in these reformist paths to emancipa- 
tion? On the one hand, the idea that dowry eradication or child marriage 
eradication were necessarily part of the same common-sense reformist 
agenda as girls’ education, companionate marriage, widow remarriage 
and birth control advocacy seem open to question. In the case of the Self 


7 [tis worth noting that the nascent field of South Asia’s history of the family has emerged 
in the wake of an earlier set of work that situated itself within the history of sexuality. 
Histories of the family have begun to work back, as it were, from a preoccupation with 
discursive constructions of sexuality (e.g. Ballhatchet 1980; John and Nair 1998; Sinha 
1995; Stoler 1989, to name but a few). Instead they pose a sot of questions that are as 
preoccupied with baseline empirical claims about the structure and function of South 
Aslan familhes as they are with the discursive currency of ‘family’ within other formations 
like state and nation. 
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Respect movement, such ‘social evils’ were regarded as just some among 
many types of rot produced out of religious superstition and a Brahminical 
order. On the other hand, what links these reformist agendas is their 
faith in the possibilities of a post-Enlightenment modernity in which 
modern subjects, and the institutions that governed them, necessarily 
strive towards ever-expanding degrees of emancipation, and thereby hap- 
piness. In short, South Asia’s emerging family history offers an oppor- 
tunity to understand the interlinked social and political reformist efforts 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. While histories of the family 
and, in particular, of efforts to reform it, share a set of post-Enlightenment 
assumptions, they actually offer up an impressively diverse set of blue- 
prints for the shape that this reform should take. 

By following the coverage of family and marriage in the Self Respect 
popular press (EVR’s weekly newspaper Kudi Arasu in particular‘), and 
through interviews with Self Respecters who lived through the period 
1926-49, this article attempts to sketch out how and why the family was 
interpolated both as an object of criticism and as a site of struggle for 
Self Respect. That is to say, Self Respect was not only a set of arguments, 
but also a set of practical strategies for transforming everyday and ritual 
life into revolutionary propaganda through choice of dress, narnes, home 
décor and domestic ritual, as well as through the attendance of public 
meetings and the reading of newspapers. ‘Modern, Self Respecting Tamil 
couples’ emerged as a solution to the problem of the traditional joint 
family and its corollary set of reactionary politics and practices. Yet, 
within the landscape of Tamul identity politics, mariage and family proved 
to be ambiguous as practical vehicles for revolutionary transformation. 

Reading the Self Respect movement in terms of the discourse on and 
practices of the family that it produced is not meant to replace traditional 
political history. Mv claim is not that Self Respect was only about forging 
a new family norm. It was equally about attempting to re-work a contem- 
porary social order that it claimed was unjust, superstition-laden and 


* Beginning tn the 1920s and 1930s,Periyar and other Self Respect leaders created a 
Self Respect press to outline and publicise the movement and its principles. While import- 
ant, Xudi Arasu was not the only Self Respect newspaper published during the second 
quarter of the 20th century Others included Wdwsala:, Puuduva: Murasm, Sandarmarudam, 
Kumaran, Oviryan, Puratchi and Paktanvu, end the English-language Revoir. Because 
Kudi Arasu was 30 long-standing, and a near-complete run ts beld in Penyar Thidal Library, 
Chennai, Kudi Arasu was the gbvious choice for this project of tracing out the history 
and politics of family life within Self Respect On the history of Self Respect nowspeper 
publishing, see Irschick (1986 81-107) 
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caste-based. Nonetheless, reading the Self Respect movement as also a 
story of contested family values helps to further our understanding of 
the constitutive practices of ‘belonging’ in the movement’s history that 
do not fit easily into the more conventional narratives of charisma, ideol- 
ogy and electoral politics that have heretofore framed our understanding 
of 20th-century south India.” l 


H 
Self Respect 


_ After EVR (1879-1973) left the Tamil Nadu Congress in 1927, he and 
other like-minded non-Brahmin politicos started the Self Respect move- 
ment by holding conferences, publishing newspapers and promoting a 
series of spectacular everyday and ritual strategies in the Tamil south 
(Aanaimuttu 1974; Baker 1977; Barnett 1976; Diehl 1977; Geetha and 
Rajadurai 1998; Gopalakrishnan 1991; Irschick 1969; Periyar Self Res- 
pect Propaganda Institution 1992; Saraswathi 1994; Veeramani 1992 and 
1996; Visswanathan 1983). Over the course of the 1930s, many branches 
of the Self Respect League sprang up in most mofussil towns in the Tamil 
south—118 according to one count (Geetha and Rajadurai 1998). Self 
Respect activists began to publish a number of weekly papers, and EVR 
and others stoked the campaign by barnstorming the Tamil-speaking south 
with public meetings and ralltes. The confrontational style with which 
Self Respecters, mostly famously EVR, delivered their critique of Brah- 
minism and orthodox Hinduism often astonished their audiences, 
Beginning in the 1920s and until his death in 1973, EVR advocated 
rationalism (pakutarivu) and self respect (cuyamariyatat) to counter 
superstition-based oppression. Scholars like M.S.S. Pandian (1994) have 
pointed to EVR’s nuanced vision of power relations insofar as EVR recog- 
nised that both economies of power and subject positions were contingent, 
rather than fixed entities. In an oft-cited quote in an essay of EVR’s called 
““Manhood” must be destroyed for women [to gain] freedom’, EVR posed 
a series of rhetorical questions regarding the relational nature of power 
and its multiple sites: “Have cats ever freed rats? Have foxes ever liberated 
goats or chickens? Have whites ever enriched Indians? Have Brahmins 
ever given non-Brahmins justice? [Similarly,] we can be confident that 


* To this extent I share some of Ramaswamy’s preoccupations (1997) with opening 
up tropes usually circumscribed by political history to new domains of meaning. 
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women will never be emancipated by men’ (Ramasami 1992: 97).5 
Throughout his writings and speeches EVR made it clear that, while he 
was the leader of the movement, he did not see himself as a messiah. 
Rather, his role was to help people to understand that they were complicit 
in their own oppression. EYR preached that when people gained aware- 
ness of their lot, this knowledge would empower them to change it.” 
EYR developed a language for analysing Brahmin—non-Brahmin 
relations, particularly their reproduction through performance (Pandian 
1996). Not only did EVR rail against those who practised untouchability 
as scoundrels, he piso attacked as fools those who allowed themselves to 
be treated as untouchables. EVR called for Tamils to completely throw off 
the shackles of religion (which he glossed as ‘superstition’—mnutunampikkai). 


Il 
Practising Self Respect 


During the second quarter of the 20th century, Self Respect Leagues 
could be found throughout the Tamil south. A core of self-identified 
members or party people were instrumental in the spread and success of 
the self respect message. One son of a self-respecter narrated how many, 
including bis own father, followed EVR out of Congress in the late 1920s 
and joined Self Respect Leagues (Tamilarasan 1998). While the state- 
ments published in Self Respect newspapers and pamphlets and an- 
nounced at public meetings were programmatic, engagement with self 
respect was not an all-or-nothing proposition—it offered a range of 
practices which were available for selective appropriation. One did not 
necessarily have to take on a permanent mantle of ‘Self Respecter’ to 
attend a meeting, subscribe to a newspaper or arrange a Self Respect 
marriage in the family. 

Self Respect could serve as a transformational creed and was sometimes 
understood as a conversion or consciousness-raising experience, but its 
success as a set of individual practices or as a social movement was not 
dependent on a relationship of complete and unforgiving commitment. 
The relationships among Self Respect principles and practices and identity 
politics were characterised by a level of fluidity. Over the course of the 


t All translations are by the author unless otherwise noted 

7 There is a significant silence, however, regarding the actual mechanics of this 
reallsanon and self-emancipation In both Periyar’s own work and in the broader corpus 
of literature that can be characterised as ‘Perlyariana’. 
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late 19208 and 1930s, the public profile of Self Respect was organised 
around newspaper publishing, public meetings, Self Respect weddings, 
dress, and home décor. Key practices identified with Self Respect ranged 
from casual to formal: newspaper-reading, membership in Self Respect 
Leagues, attending conferences, personal dress, household décor, an alter- 
nate festive calendar and—one of the most enduring—Self Respect mar- 
riages. In addition to promoting its message through the conventional 
political practices of publishing newspapers and holding conferences, 
the Self Respect movement also based its campaign for transforming 
society at a key site of its production: the family and its domestic spaces. 


IV 
Newspapers and household politics 


In Tamil Nadu today people regularly begin histories of household pol- 
itical affiliations in terms of which papers were read. In the Self Respect 
movement as well, people I interviewed formally and talked with infor- 
mally reported that the reading of specific newspapers functioned as a 
normative activity of ‘belonging’ to the movement or practising Self Res- 
pect. For example, one man explained how ‘Periyar’s Kudi Arasu was 
our teacher’ (Anbalagan 1998). He recounted how his household was 
marked out as a Self Respecting house by virtue of the newspapers read 
there. He also pointed out the pedagogic role newspaper reading played 
in his home. Similarly, another man described his mother, 15 when her 
Self Respect marriage was arranged with his father, then a widower of 35: 


She wasn’t educated and my father asked her to study at home and he 
taught her the alphabet and he made her read the newspaper. At that 
time it was Vidutalai and originally green-[covered] Kudi Arasu .... 
She would slowly read and then she would discuss the thing. When 
other ladies asked, ‘Why are you are not celebrating [religious 
festivals]?’, etc., she would explain to the ladies, “You fools. You don’t 
understand this....’ In a colloquial way she’ ll do that. She accepted the 
principle and she is living by it to this day (Tamularasan 1998). 


One woman explained how people were surprised that her father had 
arranged a Self Respect marriage for her even though he was not known 
as a ‘Self Respect man’, explaining that he did not buy Kudi Arasu or 
Vidutalai regularly (Balamohini and Karvannan 1998). 
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Just as households subscribed to and were ascribed political affiliations 
by the newspapers read, newspaper reading also had a special relationship 
with a Self Respect reformulation of family life, in particular the institu- 
tion of marriage. Self Respect newspapers carried regular stories of pro- 
minent Self Respect marriages, and Self Respect newspapers regularly 
featured matrimonial advertisements from potential brides and grooms 
looking for spouses who also wanted a Self Respect marriage. Finally, 
especially by the 1940s, Self Respect marriages would often be commmem- 
orated with a donation to Kudi Arasu and/or Dravida Nadu. These mar- 
riages would then be announced ın a brief newspaper item. 


V 
Home and dress 


Many Self Respecters quite litetally ‘performed’ their participation in 
the movement as a way of life that included a specific dress as well as a 
distinctive festive calendar. These Self Respect women eschewed symbols 
of an auspicious, or married/marriageable woman, such as the tali (mar- 
riage necklace), pottu (bind1) or wearing flowers in the hair. The distinct- 
ive appearance of many Self Respecters was about making a public, 
confrontational statement. After 1944, a campaign of black shirts and 
saris formed a prominent part of Self Respect propaganda (Saraswathi 
1994). One man described how his aunt ‘was attracted to the [Self Respect] 
principle, wore a black sari, walked ın the street’. I asked him: ‘How was 
the reaction in the street, wearing a black sari?’ 


Tamilarasan: Everybody will talk, “What! Low caste.’ They’ ll look 
at [her] as if they look at strange people. Even when you ask at the 
shop for anything, they won’t answer properly, they’ take the things 
and they’l throw [them at us]. Society condemned [those who wore 
black] like anything. Today even they don’t understand what a great 
[thing] Periyar has done. Dressing equality. [Before] it wasn’t possible 
to wear the towel on the shoulder. 

Sarah: For whom? 

Tamilarasan: For gents of lower castes .... [Brahmins] come and they 
must take it off. Towela yetuttu ituppila katti [taking the towel from 
the shoulder and tying it around the waist]. We must give them the 
posture of a slave [as if to say] ‘I’m a subordinate to you....’ That’s it. 
That’s the silent revolution done by Pertyar. 
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A Self Respect critique of the power dynamics within any interaction 
constituted and was marked by gesture and clothing. The man above 
made the connection between the sartorial confrontation of those very 
closely identified with the movement and their struggles to raise con- 
sciousness which, in effect, facilitated a public space for everyday asser- 
tions of equality even among those who may have had only a general 
affinity for Self Respect principles. 

A customised festive calendar and household décor were also devel- 
oped as markers of Self Respect. In discussing how the Self Respect cri- 
tique of religions was instantiated, one man explained how ‘there were 
no pictures of Gods or Goddesses in my house and I wasn’t told “pray, 
pray” like other children. There was instead Periyar’s picture, sometimes 
Stalin’s picture, and even other leaders at the time like Anna, Jeevanandan 
and Alagiri’ (Tamilarasan 1998). In Self Respect, Deepavali, a festival 
of lights and celebratory fire-crackers, was not only criticised as a celebra- 
tion of superstitions but was also read by EVR as an articulation of an 
Aryan/Brahmin conquest of the Dravidian/non-Brahmin. Tamilarasan 
explajned: 


For Hindus the greatest festival is Deepavali. Even when I was three 
years old, my father didn’t—-when I came to some understanding, at 
five years old, at seven years old, then also my father didn’t spend a 
single paisa for [fire]crackers. Other people will say, he is a small 
boy, he will be disappointed. My father will say ‘no’. But fortunately, 
[laughing] the next house was my father’s elder brother. So many 
children, so many grandchildren. They’ Il buy bulks of them, of crackers. 
Those small fellows [laughing] won’t know how to crack the crackers 
so I will go and burst all the crackers [more laughing]. My father never 
spent a single paisa on crackers. I was brought up like that. 


Families developed their own strategies of adherence and accommoda- 
tion within a larger community which did not embrace the Self Respect 
critique wholeheartedly. Instead of Deepavali, many Self Respect families 
celebrated EVR’s birthday. One woman described the festivities: “We 
would make pongal and payasam [sweet dishes], we would garland the 
statue of Periyar and we would talk about all Ayya [Periyar] has told and 
how we must carry that message [speak that way] as well’ (Kantiammal 
1998). Alternative festivities worked not only as household or Self Res- 
pect community events, but also as an opportunity for the education of 
household members about Self Respect principles. 
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VI 
Self Respect mobilisation 


Just as Self Respecters observed festivities in the home, they could mobil- 
ise themselves in a show of solidarity and support for others. One article 
in Kudi Arasu (1 October 1935) tells how at least thirty-five reform mar- 
riage couples came from near and far to attend the reform marriage of 
Alamelu and Sambandan in Devakkottai in 1935. Similarly, Tamilarasan 
and his mother told of attending meetings with other families: 


We have the black shirt. For functions, we would wear the black shirt 
and my mother would wear the black sari and we all marched to the 
processions, to the meetings. If it’s even in a nook or corner of Tamilnadu, 
we will attend. When Periyar calls, we would go as a family. That’s 
the function to us. As the people go to temples, we were going to con- 
ferences. But these would be rare and economical... Now if you take 
in Tamilnadu how many of the people would be followers of this 
principle there are lakhs of people. Those days it was less but they 
were staunch at it. Whoever mocks them, talks at them, they don’t 
mind it. When you want to talk with me, when you want to be friendly 
with me, let me talk. Otherwise you go your way, we are going our 
way. That’s all. 


The simultaneous deployment of distinctive dress and mobilisation of 
large numbers for events made a strong impact, both on the performers 
and on the general public which was their audience. By marking them 
out as different, dress also served to forge community among this core 
group. Self Respect conferences and weddings provided alternate social 
spaces for Self Respecting families who opted out of conventional 
festivities. 


Vil 
Self Respect marriages 


The Self Respect message comprised a series of strategies for restructuring 
one’s own life around Self Respect and against Brahminical power and, 
in putting those strategies into effect, Self Respecters developed and 
promoted a new idiom of ritual. From the late 1920s, Self Respecters began 
to perform alternative Self Respect marriages, Self Respect funerals, and 
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Self Respect naming ceremonies. The Self Respect movement aimed to 
re-work every major event of life and the festive events that structured 
it. Of these new practices that were meant to refashion domestic life, 
Self Respect marriages emerged as one of the most important and effective. 

Self Respect activists argued that, by inviting Brahmins to officiate at 
functions, non-Brahmins enslaved themselves both financially and ideo- 
logically. The Brahmin priest demanded compensation for his services 
(in cash and kind), and then proceeded to conduct rituals in Sanskrit, a 
language at once incomprehensible to the participants and which they 
were forbidden to learn. Further, according to Self Respect principles, 
the religious intonations with which priests solemnised marriages were 
superstitious and irrational. At its core, Self Respect asked non-Brahmins: 
why are we participating in a system that denigrates us? Self Respecters 
did not simply reject the figure of the Brahmin priest. They attacked 
rituals that were traditionally mediated by priests as umbricated in and 
sustaining larger systems of caste-based power. 

Self Respecters practised Self Respect marriages as an alternative 
marriage ceremony and an alternative model of conjugality. EVR argued 
that conventional marriages made women into unpaid servants and sexual 
slaves, and that this set of affairs was perpetuated by the denial of property 
rights to women, as wives, mothers and daughters. He regarded conven- 
tional marriages as mere financial arrangements that often caused great 
debt through dowry. Indeed, his preoccupation with the evils of dowry 
was shared by many reformers of the era (Raman 2000; Srinivas 2003: 
66—67). EVR also condemned conventional marriages for their role in 
perpetuating the superstition of astrology. He called for love marriages 
to replace conventional arranged marriages. He advocated divorce rights 
for both men and women and widow-remartiage; he also encouraged 
young couples to practise birth control in order to develop a mutually 
satisfying sexual relationship. Intermarriages were encouraged in order 
to destroy caste itself. Kalappumanattal jati oliyum, or ‘caste will be 
destroyed through intermarriage’, was an oft-repeated Self Respect slogan. 

Self Respect marriages were spectacles that transformed ritual and con- 
jugality into means of protest and public education." These weddings were 
unusual and radical, especially in the first few decades of their performance. 


* On the one hand, Selt Respect marriages can be seen as one among many styles of 
‘reform marriages’ in India during the period In 1926, Kudi Arasu reported ‘Khadi 
weddings’ where the bride and groom, following a Gandhian sartorial politics of protest, 
would marry wearing hand-spun garments rather than silk or mill cotton. Similarly, 
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They became the focus of great curiosity and provoked widespread dis- 
cussion. Self Respect weddings offered an alternative and pared-down 
ceremony. They were conducted in a few minutes rather than over the 
course of a few days, and their proponents were harsh critics of lavish 
spending, praising thrift in wedding expenditure instead. The single most 
important feature in the assertion of Self Respect principles, however, 
was the absence of a Brahmin priest to officiate and solemnise the mar- 
riage. Indeed, these Self Respect marriages were often referred to as parppan 
olintat tirumanam, or Brahmin-less marriages. One early article in Kudi 
Arasu reviewed the recent spate of Self Respect marriages and clarified 
their salient aspects: 


The weddings in our land [natu] must be simplified so as to be brief, 
economical, and without ostentation .... The differences between a 
Self Respect marriage and a non—Self Respect marriage are as follows: 
(1) A non—Self Respect marriage is conducted by an acharya or 
priest who claims to be of a superior caste or community. 
(2) Words used in a non—Self Respect marnage are from a language 
unknowa to the couple. l 
(3) The rituals cannot be understood by the couple and the public. 
(4) The rituals and practices are based on blind adherence to old 
tradition. 
(5) Weddings where the two are not willing to marry or where the 
girl or the boy are too young are also not Self Respect marriages 
(3 June 1928).° i 


While such guidelines for ‘correct’ Self Respect marriages were pub- 
lished relatively regularly in various forms, for those which were reported 
in Kudi Arasu as ‘Self Respect marriages’, ‘reform marriages’, ‘Brahmin- 
less marriages’ or “Tamil marriages’, each and every ceremony yielded 
a different interpretation of what constituted a Self Respect marriage. 
Some weddings were simple and others elaborate. While none called a 
Brahmin to officiate, some did use Sanskrit (and were often criticised 


the Indian Social Reformer reported a few reform marriages in the 1920s and 1930s, 
either a prominent inter-caste wedding and/or a widow remarnage Nonetheless I have not 
yet been able to locate any systematic or critical scholarship or documentation of these 
practices across India during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

* Trans. Rajeswari Prabhakaran 
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subsequently by Self Respect speakers in their felicitating remarks). While 
some ceremonies eschewed the tali entirely, in others the groom conven- 
tionally tied it around the bride’s neck, and in still others grooms garlanded 
the bride with the tali. Some Self Respect weddings were also widow- 
remarriages, some were inter-caste marriages, and some were both. 


The extent of the practice 


The question of how many Self Respect marriages took place over the 
course of the first half of this century is a fraught one. There are no official 
records before 1967, the year in which Self Respect marriages were first 
legally recognised. While one pre-1967 estimate sets the number at 8,000, 
the documentation is not clear (Anandhi 1991a; Visswanathan 1983). 
Estimates must be gleaned from a number of sources. In the absence of 
more systematic records, wedding announcements in EVR’s weekly 
newspaper, Kudi Arasu, provide a rough guide in terms of scope and 
range. Although it is difficult to estimate what percentage of Self Respect 
marriages conducted were reported in Kudi Arasu or other Self Respect 
papers, from the late 1920s, Self Respect marriage announcements, often 
with accompanying articles, appeared in nearly every issue. Between 
the years 1926 and 1949, about 800 weddings were reported in Kudi 
Arasu variously as Tamil weddings, Brahmin-ceradicating marriages, 
reform marriages or Self Respect weddings.’° While some notices were 
elaborate and poetic, most notices were perfunctory, if triumphant. For 
example: 


Self Respect Tamil wedding: K. Subban Chettiar of Tnchy married 
Parvathiammal, daughter of Tirunelveli rock sugar businessman I. 
Sikkya Pillai without Brahminism. The function was conducted by 
Tamil gurus in Tamil. There was a concert that night in Palayamkkottai. 
Many people were convinced there to eschew Brahmins at further 
ceremonies. Many prominent people came .... [names listed]. Long 
live Self Respect! (29 July 1928). 


Madras, the capital of Madras Presidency and the largest city in the 
south, had a large number of Self Respect weddings. However, these 


© During this penod, Kud: Arasu also carned reports of Self Respect weddings from 
Tamil communities in colonial Ceylon, Malaya and Burma. 
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weddings were by no means restricted to urban centres. Indeed, for many 
of the weddings, place names reported in Kudi Arasu are without local 
qualification (for example, ‘X village, in Y taluk of Z district’). Without 
this information, it is difficult to pinpoint exactly where many reported 
weddings took place. Nevertheless, Self Respect was not a phenomenon 
relegated solely to the upwardly-mobile urban educated middle Class, as 
has been suggested elsewhere (Barnett 1976: 50). The 800 marriages 
reported in Kudi Arasu were spread far and wide across the Tamil country, 
and not confined to the movement's headquarters in Erode, Madras, and 
Trichy and Thanjavur. At the district level during this period, weddings 
were reported from Chingleput district (almost entirely in greater Madras), 
Coimbatore district, Madurai district, Thanjavur district, Tirunelveli 
district and Ramnad district. These districts reported roughly equal num- 
bers of Self Respect marriages. Marriages in North Arcot district, South 
Arcot district, Salem district and Trichy were reported in significant 
numbers, with Bangalore, Karaikkal, Kolar, Nellore and Travancore with 
a few each at the bottom of the list. 

Finally, the caste composition of Self Respect marriages reported in 
Kudi Arasu varied widely (Aanaimuttu 1974: Ixxxiil). By this measure, 
Self Respect was not the preserve of some ‘creamy layer’ of Tamil non- 
Brahmin society. While many Self Respect marriages occurred in the 
relatively powerful (or ‘forward’) non-Brahmin Pillai, Naidu, Mudaliar 
and Chettiar communities, Nadars (a largely Bahujan community) were 
reported to have conducted just as many Self Respect marriages as Pillais 
and others, if not far more in some cases. Inter-caste marriages were also 
one of the top categories of marnages reported. In addition, Self Respect 
Marriages were frequently reported among the various Adi Dravida or 
Dalit communities, and among other Bahujan communities like Thevars, 
as well as among Muslims. 


Vill 
Self Respect weddings as spectacles 


Self Respect marriages were structured around the bride and groom’s 
declarations, in the company of respected elders, to take each other on 
as life-partners (valkkattunai). This declaration was often followed by a 
speech by the chief guest on the nature of a good married life. After this 
speech, the couple and their guests would take a public procession through 
the local area. If the chief guest happened to be a Self Respect worker 
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(which was often the case), then later that evening a public meeting would 
be held and more speeches made. While many Self Respect marriages 
were arranged by the bride’s and groom’s families, non-Brahmin and Self 
Respect youth associations also sponsored quite a few, especially in cases 
of family opposition to the wedding. In one such case the local Self Res- 
pect association announced that ‘the forces of modernity have defeated 
the forces of tradition’ (Kudi Arasu, 30 October 1940). 

In denying a place to either religion or its officials, Self Respect mar- 
riages constituted a radical new festive idiom. One marriage was reported 
in Kudi Arasu as follows: 


A smali example will show that the couple’s parents did not believe 
in blind customs and superstitions. Though the bride’s parents were 
rich, the bride and groom were not even in new clothes. The bride 
was wearing only the jewels that she wears on normal days. The groom 
was in a simple dhoti. Just as the proceedings started, an old lady was 
about to light an oil lamp. The bride’s father rose, and said, ‘Why are 
you doing this? Is it dark at 11 a.m.? Do not do anything meaningless.’ 
No ritual was conducted. From 12 p.m. to 2 p.m. nearly 5,000 people 
had lunch. There was a procession (3 June 1928)." 


Several elements stood in contrast to conventional marriages. First, 
the choice of dress and jewellery for the bride was contrary to the conven- 
tion of ostentatious wedding attire. The issue of the lighting of the oil 
lamp speaks both to the rationalist critique of religion as driven by super- 
stition and specifically to a larger reading of Brahmins as Aryan north- 
erners who brought their fire worship from their cold climate. While 
lamps might have been fitting for a cold climate, in the hot south, Self 
Respecters claimed that they could only be irrational, impractical and 
superstitious. 

In addition to eschewing religion, Self Respect marriages sought to 
re-work gender roles. Through a critique of conventional marriage cere- 
monies, EVR and others pointed out bow oppressive caste- and gender- 
based practices mutually reinforced one another. Especially by the 1930s, 
women were regularly featured speakers at Self Respect weddings and 
the public meetings that accompanied them. The figure of woman as 
public speaker was unusual for the day, and the performances of women 
like Neelavathi, Kanjitam or Indrani Balasubramaniam must have added 


1! Trans. Rajeswari Prabhakaran. 
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a sizeable rhetorical potency to the message of equality between the sexes 
(Anandhi 1991a; Geetha and Rajadurai 1998). Further, movement leaders 
reported that they deliberately targeted weddings as an event for political 
work because more women were likely to attend a wedding than a public 
meeting (Karunanidhi 1997: 21). 

Criticising Brahminical households where the husband’s family would 
take on a new bride as a sexual slave and unpaid domestic servant, EVR 
argued that the ideal Tamil couple should reject this model and instead 
unite as life-partners (valkkaittunai) under common cause. At one wed- 
ding speech in Madras, EVR asked: 


If a wife has to obey her husband, then why should a husband not 
have to obey his wife as well? If a woman has to obey her in-laws 
then why should a man not have to obey his? For if there is not reci- 
procity then it is as though a slave-girl has been bought to do the 
housework or for sexual enjoyment. We should. not allow this kind 
of marriage in our land for even half a second. That 1s one of the very 
important tasks of the Self Respect movement and I am very happy 
that we can make an example of this wedding. That is a good sign 
for the emancipation of this land and for the growth of self respect 
(Kudi Arasu, 7 April 1929). 


A reworking of gender norms for Self Respecting conjugality was built 
on a mythology of the pre-Aryan glories of ancient Tamil civilisation. 
Speeches and writings since the mid-19th century claimed that ancient 
Tamil society was moral and natural; and cherished social equality. 
Speeches at Self Respect weddings mobilised this imagery to counterpoise 
the Self Respect couple against the couple produced by Brahminical 
sexual relations. While the former was exalted, the latter was derided as 
obscene, corrupt and artificial. After the exchange of affectionate (if con- 
tractual) phrases, rings, and garlands at Maragadavalli’s wedding in 
Tirupparankunram, near Madurai, EVR rose to congratulate the couple: 


Beautiful wedded couple! Brothers and sisters kere with us! What a 
glorious reform marriage we have witnessed today! Research shows 
that this kind of wedding occurred in ancient times in our land. But 
somehow between then and now things changed. There is no true 
philosophy to marriages ın our land today. Meaningless and expensive 
rituals go on happening.... (Kudi Arasu, 7 July 1929). 
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While many Self Respect marriages were also inter-caste marriages, 
many inter-caste couples faced stiff opposition and young brides and 
grooms found themselves ostracised by their natal communities. 
Kantiammal described how no function was held for her inter-caste Self 
Respect marriage in 1937. However, after her wedding was announced 
in Kudi Arasu, local Self Respecters called on the newly-weds and put on 
a feast in their honour. None of her family came to the function, nor did 
they speak to her after the wedding. She explained that, due to her inter- 
caste marriage, her family was under threat of caste excommunication if 
they had anything to do with her: 


My other sisters [who weren’t in the movement] would not speak 
with me after I had this mixed marriage. No one from my [natal] street 
would speak to me. If they did, it would be an immediate fine. If any 
of my kin or kith were spotted speaking with me then immediately 
the next day a meeting would be called and a penalty would be assessed 
[against her family by the caste leadership}—usually for Rs. 500. If 
the accused fell at the feet of the community leaders and if they were 
lucky, the fee would be reduced by Rs. 100—like this so many people 
had to pay the fines. 


Self Respect marriages were radical events because they opposed 
religion and its traditions and politicised the family into a site of public 
spectacle. By purposefully transgressing caste discipline, Self Respect 
marriages also called ‘caste’ into question as an institutionalised system 
of regulation, power and punishment—imaking explicit both its power 
and its limits to rule. 


Spectacular weddings and public meetings 


Self Respect weddings not only proclaimed the political commitment of 
the wedding couple and their families but, as elaborate events (potukkutam), 
they could also broadcast Self Respect principles to whole regions. For 
example, Kudi Arasu reported on one especially grand double wedding 
in Poojaimedu, Ramnad district: 


On the day of the weddings, the village was decorated ın a way that 
many had seen only in cities. There were pandals in all the streets and 
banana trees were tied up everywhere and mango leaf garlands were 
strung everywhere. The wedding mandupam was built in front of 
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Subba Reddiar’s house and was decorated fantastically, as one had 
only seen in pictures. Reddiar’s relatives had come from 116 villages 
and hundreds had come from local areas as well as local friends and 
business associates (3 June 1928). 


Not only did Subba Reddiar’s sons’ double wedding serve as a spectacle 
in and of itself, the effect of a Brahmin-less wedding was heightened 
when conventional decorations were in place. The absence of a Brahmin 
priest officiating, and the simple clothes worn by the brides and grooms 
came as a shock to the guests, and to those who had refused to attend the 
event: “Only a few orthodox people sat in their homes and in whispers 
asked fearfully what was to be gained by eschewing the Brahmins and 
older habits of doing things’ (Kudi Arasu, 3 June 1928). 

The coverage of Subba Reddiar’s sons’ weddings included an add- 
itional and impromptu wedding by a guest (‘Chettiar’), who 


was so impressed by the events that he asked Ramaswami Naicker if 
he would preside over his own wedding, casting aside that it was not 
the prescribed time for it. EVR agreed and Reddiar offered the pandal. 
The groom was so delighted and took his bride by the hand and in 
their khadi clothes ascended the pandal and the third marriage took 
place much like the two which preceded it (Kudi Arasu, 3 June 1928). 


While some guests at these weddings, like Chettiar, were attracted (if not 
‘converted’) immediately to the idea of having a Self Respect marriage 
simply by having seen one performed, other guests’ reactions were more 
sceptical, at least at the outset. The public meetings that were often held 
in the evenings after a Self Respect marriage had a significant follow-up 
impact. Chettiar explained in the article how at first ‘My friends were 
ridiculing the wedding from 11 A.M. till 6 p.m. yesterday. But after they 
listened to your lectures in the evening, they were convinced and said 
that they too would conduct only Self Respect marriages’ (Kudi Arasu, 3 
June 1928). Kudi Arasu reported that the evening event attracted ‘10,000 
people who had come from the neighbouring areas. For three hours EVR 
and members of his entourage spoke on Self Respect marriages and social 
reform in general. Both the young and the old were charmed?’ (ibid.). 

Self Respect propaganda events would often happen prior to weddings 
as well. At Reddiar’s sons’ wedding, Kudi Arasu described how: 


12 Trans Rafeswan Prabhakaran. 
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The previous night EVR and his associates had come in a car from 
Madurai, via Aruppukkottai, where they had led a two-mile procession. 
[Upon reaching Reddiar’s place] they were greeted by a spontaneous 
outpouring of music and local dance. One thousand people from the 
bride’s and groom’s families greeted EVR with sandal and flower 
garlands and betel. The assembled crowds were thrilled to catch sight 
of him (3 June 1928). 


A great deal of excitement was generated around these weddings and 
others like them. Kudi Arasu reported: 


For a month before [the Reddiar weddings] in the surrounding villages, 
it was heard that an ‘atheist’ wedding, a ‘Christian’ wedding, or a 
‘Brahmo Samaj’ wedding was to be held in Poojaimeedu, such that 
all men, women and children looked forward with excitement to the 
wedding date. Even more than the wedding preparations, the news 
that EVR was coming caused great exuberance amongst the young. 
Because of such a build-up of enthusiasm, such numbers attended the 
wedding that couldn’t be contained in the special structures that had 
been erected to house all who came for the occasion, Poojaimeedu 
being a village of only 20 or 25 houses. Not only these people but also 
the singers of the area and the devadasis came, even though they hadn’t 
been called. When the wedding parties asked why they had come as 
they hadn’t been called, they replied that they had heard that EVR 
was coming and they wanted to see him and make known to him their 
respect for and gratitude to him, and having said thus, they began to 
perform with gusto (23 December 1928). 


The confusion and curiosity surrounding the event produced even more 
publicity for it, and the public’s misreadings of these earliest spectacular 
Self Respect marriages into the more recognisable reform frameworks 
of ‘Christian’ or ‘Brahmo Samaj’, offer a glimpse into the broader reform 
rubrics at hand. 

The attendance of traditional temple performers (or devadasis) also 
highlights that these marriages could be put to use to publicise any number 
of protest movements, even those opposed by Self Respect leaders. Since 
Self Respect leaders were active in highlighting the plight of devadasis 
at the hands of corrupt temple administrations and hypocritical Brah- 
min politicians, they would have eschewed devadasi performances as 
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embodiments of Hindu temple culture." In fact, the Self Respect leader 
` and former devadasi Ramamirtham Ammaiyar had fought the devadasi 
system and had also advocated dasi marriages to men of their choice in 
order to break the system. According to Anandhi (1991a: 741), ‘In 1927, 
she [Ramamirtham Ammaiyar] seemed to have organised many such 
marriages in the villages of Ramnad, Trichy and Thanjavur districts.’ 
Self Respect marriages were not only utilised as a mode of protest and 
propaganda and as alternatives to conventional Brahmin-officiated mar- 
riages, they were also put to use in broader Self Respect campaigns like 
that of devadasi abolition. 

Through the spectacular strategies of Self Respect marriages, dress, 
household décor, alternative festivities, public speaking and newspaper 
publishing, the Self Respect movement went far in provoking public 
discussion on what should constitute an ideal Tamil couple and an ideal 
family life. The Self Respect movement put the practices that constituted 
family life at the centre of its call to social action. Revolutionary family 
life occupied centre stage in two ways for the Self Respect movement. 
On the one hand, it served both as a precondition for and indication of 
the social revolution EVR and other Self Respect activists advocated. 
On the other hand, with the emergence of Self Respect marriages as key 
events for the dissemination of propaganda, the space of marriage was 
the site from and through which Self Respect principles were broadcast. 


IX 
Sex, contraception and Self Respect conjugality 


The ideal Tamil couple of Self Respect propaganda was precisely that: a 
couple. Self Respect claimed to produce happier families, free of the tyranny 
of the joint family, and free to enjoy each other’s company, relieved of 
the burden of constant childbearing. In order to get to know one another 
properly and take up the social role of mature individuals, newly-married 
couples were instructed to wait at least five years before having their 
first child (Ramasami 1996). This was a radical departure from advice at 


3 Devadasis were women who had been dedicated to a temple as girls (and as such had 
been allocated a share of the temple landholdings) and trained in dance to perform at 
temple ceremonies as well as at the household rituals of temple patrons These patrons took 
care of temple income and became the sole sexual partners of devadasis for the perlod 
of their patronage. During the late 19th and early 20th centunes, Indian social reform 
campaigns sought to eradicate this system under the broader rubric of ‘anti-nautch’. 
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the time that encouraged new couples to have a child as soon as possible 
in order to cement their relationship. Some wedding speeches addressed 
birth control and family size directly. At one widow remarriage in Erode 
in 1939, the mother of the bride was one of the featured speakers. She 
discussed at length how two children were the optimal number for any 
couple. Any more, she argued, and the husband was being cruel and selfish, 
causing harm to both his wife and their future progeny (Kudi Arasu, 19 
November 1939). Similarly, in the context of advising husbands and 
fathers that instead of spending money on an ostentatious wedding, it 
would be better if they invested in a proper upbringing for their children, 
EVR himself said that: ‘If a husband is kind to his wife and shows concern 
for her health and happiness, he must adopt the contraceptive method’ 
(ibid., 10 September 1933; quoted in Veeramani 1992: 19-20). 

Unlike other birth control advocates of the time, EVR argued for smaller 
families on the basis of their centrality to women’s personal freedom. 
He thus distanced himself from those who argued for birth control on 
the grounds that it would lead to healthy mothers building a healthy 
future. For example, in 1930 EVR wrote: 


There are basic differences between the reasons given by us for con- 
traception and the reasons given by others for this. We say that contra- 
ception is necessary for women to gain freedom. Others advocate 
contraception taking into consideration many problems like the health 
of women, the health and energy of the children, the poverty of the 
country and the maintenance of the family property.... Our view is 
not based upon these considerations. We recommend that women 
should stop delivering children altogether because conception stands 
in the way of women enjoying personal freedom. Further, begetung a 
number of children prevents men also from being free and independent 
(Kudi Arasu, 6 April 1930). 


EVR also addressed the question of the conjugal relationship in relation 
to birth control: ‘If a woman gets pregnant too soon after reaching puberty, 
the husband and wife lose all chances of enjoying a free and relaxed 
sexual relationship’ (Kudi Arasu, 31 March 1931).’* The ideal of “compan- 
ionate marriage’ as a plan for a positive conjugal life was taken up in a 
rejection of the Gandhian suggestion of ‘self-control’ ın an article entitled: 
‘Is sexual control desirable or possible? EVR wrote: 


H Trans. Rayeswan Prabhakaran 
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People must realise the nature of true love. It will bring lasting happi- 
ness. Force and fear must be banished. Women must be given the right 
to express both their willingness and unwillingness for sexual relations, 
only this can lead to deep and understanding relationships between 
men and women (Kudi Arasu, 5 July 1931)." 


In addition to taking up the relationship between limiting pregnancies 
and conjugal affect, women’s freedom was a persistent theme in the writ- 
ings On birth control as a prescription for women’s progress. The call for 
women to go on a reproductive strike is repeated throughout the discus- 
sion in Kudi Arasu of birth control and its necessity. This strike was not 
advocated as a bargaining tool, but in order for women to free themselves 
to pursue their own ambitions. 

EVR’s discussion of birth control also differed from that of his social- 
reformer contemporaries in that EVR did not call for birth-contro! clinics 
or a system for the distribution of contraceptives to the poor. While he 
called for universal access to information, and certainly advertised contra- 
ceptives and birth-control manuals in Kudi Arasu, EVR left the mechanics 
of birth control up to his readers. One possible explanation for this is 
that he thought that, by the 1930s, there was widespread access to birth 
control devices—condoms, pessaries or abortifacients—at the chemists’ 
or through the post, or the method of withdrawal/coitus interruptus. 

Despite his points of radical departure, there were significant similar- 
ities between EVR’s support for birth control and his contemporaries’ 
engagement with birth control based upon the eugenic and neo-Malthusian 
logic dominant at the time. Following Marie Stopes’ strategy, Kudi Arasu 
published heart-rending letters from women who desired birth control 
as a way out of the situation of constant childbearing, poverty and poor 
health. Articles in Kudi Arasu focused mainly on the welfare of the child 
as a significant starting point or motivation for family planning, and many 
went on to link child welfare to national welfare (health plus wealth), a 
move that was put to effective and enduring use by many as an argument 
to promote small families as a cure for poverty. 

Thus, in EVR’s call for birth control, we see a very familiar rehearsal 
of an international neo-Malthusian discourse of modernity. But this very 
familiarity raises questions regarding how these ideologies and their ac- 
companying arguments were naturalised as part of a ‘local’ set of concerns. 


'S Trans. Rafeswan Prabhakaran. 
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In the case of Self Respecting contraception, neo-Malthusian population 
economics were deployed as part of Self Respect’s rationalism. In Self 
Respect, birth control advocacy served as a foul to an orthodox Brab- 
minical articulation of fertility that not only demanded fecundity, but 
also demanded sons. Describing the desperation of childless couples, 
EVR wrote: 


They go on pilgrimages to Benares, Rameswaram or Tirupati. They 
do poojas to the banyan tree and pray to the serpent god. They approach 
astrologers and purohits [Brahmin priests] and conduct rites to pacify 
the planets and reduce their harmful effects. They spend a lot of money 
on these things. If they hear of a sage who 1s said to give sacred ash as 
blessings, those with a child rush to him too .... That such bizarre prac- 
tices are allowed just in order to have a son can be blamed on the 
shenanigans of Hindu religious leaders (Xudi Arasu, 13 March 1932)." 


As discussed in Kudi Arasu, Brahminical orthodoxy and the superstitions 
which uphold it underwrite no end of injustice: polygamy (if the wife 
fails to produce a male heir), patriarchy (as both the ‘fanatical’ desire for 
a son and the denial of property rights to women) and sexual exploitation, 
namely, the sexual exploitation of widows by the husband’s kin. ‘All the 
above [result from] the doctrines of the Brahmins’ (ibid.).'’ The Self 
Respect alternative was a retrieval of a glorious ancient Tamil conjugality, 
where reclaiming ancient glories enables the production of a Dravidian 
modernity in which ‘we see [for Tamils] that the concept of having chil- 
dren was and is primarily a concept adopted for national welfare and not 
for personal selfish interests’ (ibid.)."* 

Reform or Self Respect marriages also were in dialogue with the eugenic 
agenda of social reform discourse generally. While EVR utilised this to 
criticise Brahminical! custom in the campaign to eradicate child marnage, 
he also deployed it in an endorsement of Self Respect marriages as ‘healthy, 
natural marriages’ that condemned dysgenic Brahmin domestic arrange- 
ments within a Dravidian-versus-Aryan discourse of ‘difference’. Neverthe- 
less, the relationship between Self Respect marriages and actual contraceptive 
use or fertility control must remain speculative due to a lack of sources. 


“ Trans. Rajeswari Prabhakaran. 
7 Trans. Rajeswan Prabhakaran. 
1! Trans. Rajeswari Prabhakaran. 
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X 
Tensions for revolutionary family values 


Focusing on the family as a site in which to intervene and to reformulate 
the very reproduction of social relations was a very successful Self Res- 
pect strategy. Not only did it involve women centrally in the struggle, 
but it also explicitly annexed new arenas of life for formal and informal 
political struggle. Yet this strategy also put the institution of the family 
under immense strain. While normative gender roles came under fire 
and the conjugal relationship was no longer under pressure to conform 
to what Self Respect speakers characterised as a monogamous, loveless, 
Brahminical patriarchal standard, such a programme appeared not only 
to reform the family around a modern Tamil couple, but at times to destroy 
the very institutions of marriage or family How could the innate conser- 
vatism of these institutions cope with the revolution that was meant to 
be bred from them? 

In 1944, the Self Respect movement renamed itself the Dravidar 
Kazhagam (‘Dravidian Party’, henceforth DK). In 1949, C.N. Annadurai 
(1909—69), EVR’s closest aide, led a group out of the DK and formed the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (‘Dravidian Progress Party’, henceforth 
DMK). The conventional explanation for this is that the conflict arose in 
an independent India when a younger generation of Self Respecters wanted 
to enter the electoral fray. while EVR had said that the DK would remain 
outside formal politics and continue to press its claims, largely consisting 
of the call for an independent ‘Dravidanadu’. Using the opportunity of 
protests against EVR’s remarriage to and naming of his 30-year-old 
personal secretary as inheritor of the party leadership, Annadurai finally 
summoned the requisite support and broke away from the DK. Annadurai 
and his supporters denounced EVR as a hypocrite who had betrayed the 
principles of the Dravidian movement by marrying a woman forty years 
his junior. This faction left the party, claiming that they would revitalise 
the central aims of promoting and protecting the rights of Tamils. 

The ease with which any ‘real’ significance to EVR’s remarriage has 
been dismissed in this story is worth reconsidering. While EVR’s marriage 
is conventionally written off as an excuse for Annadurai to leave the DK 
and pursue greater political ambitions within the DMK, party records of 
these events suggest that the circumstances of the wedding had far-reaching 
effects. Annadurai’s scathing criticisms of EVR’s marriage filled a good 
six months’ worth of his paper, Dravida Nadu, and EVR answered back 
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through Kudi Arasu throughout 1949, Rather than a convenient excuse for 
real politics, I contend that this originary moment of the DMK only serves 
to underline the centrality of family matters in politics themselves. 

The fracas: surrounding EVR’s remarriage constituted a substantial 
break in and re-formatted the terms of the debate on what constituted a 
correct married life. In the longer term, the nature of the split ensured 
that a politics of the family remained at the heart of the Dravidian move- 
ment, but was re-articulated and deradicalised with the very foundation 
of the DMK. The DMK was founded on a conservative critique of con- 
jugal morality (by criticising EVR’s unorthodox marriage to a much 
younger woman). Because of this, the DMK’s subsequent engagement 
with family life was constrained by this originary liberal conservatism, 
ultimately promoting a vision of family life that consisted of little else 
besides a proscriptive reproductive sexuality. 

In many ways, the subsequent electoral successes of the DMK point 
to the potency of a conservative politics of the family that was critical to 
their mobilising mass support. Not only the policies of the DMK but its 
very birth in 1949 marked a crucial break in the articulation of a Dravidian 
politics of the family. In becoming an independent entity via a rejection 
of EVR’s conjugal choices, Annadurai and the DMK ensured that a pol- 
itics of the family was at the centre of how the party understood itself. 
The DMK set up its own family romance that was to inform the rest of 
its career as a successful electoral party. By jettisoning the Self Respect 
movement’s revolutionary family politics in order to successfully promote 
a mainstream-conservative electoral politics of the family, the DMK 
firmly reined in the earlier revolutionary itineraries of the Dravidian 
family. 
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Becoming a man: Personhood and 
masculinity in a south Indian 
leprosy colony 
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This article, which draws on fieldwork with a community of leprosy-affected people in 
south India, explores the contrasting ways in which ideas about social completeness 
might be invoked ın different contexts. Following an overview of how notions of ‘person- 
hood’ and ‘adulthood’ in India have thus far been theorsed, I go on to examine how my 
informants managed to construct their identitles as ‘chudren’ in relation to foreign donors, 
without simultaneously surrendering claims to adult status. Since relationships with 
various categories of outsiders were only one set of routes through which my informants 
constituted themselves, the second half of the article focuses on the generational demar- 
cations between the leprosy-affected people who founded the community, and their 
healthy sons. Ethnographic examples illustrate how there are different ways of becoming 
aman and an adult, but also that these different ways draw on shared Indian idioms of 
what u is to be a complete person. 
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I 
Introduction 


To begin with a definition, for the purposes of this article I have used 
the term ‘adulthood’ to refer to those who, by virtue of their position in 
the life cycle, are recognised as full social beings. This is by no means 
an exhaustive definition but, in this limited sense, ‘adulthood’ 1s a concept 
that tends to be taken for granted as relatively unproblematic. While 
‘childhood’ as a distinctive stage of personhood has now been widely 
theorised in its own terms (e.g. Toren 1999), there has been little compar- 
able work in anthropology exploring the question of what constitutes 
adulthood in different cultural contexts. As soon becomes apparent when 
exploring the ways in which ‘adulthood’ is socially manifested, however, 
the concept is actually a very difficult one to pin down. It is a term used 
by different people at different times to different effect. In this article, 
which draws on fieldwork carried out with a community of leprosy- 
affected people in India during 1999 and 2000, I show how there are a 
number of contrasting ways in which ideas about what it 1s to be a com- 
plete person might be evoked contextually. 

I begin with a brief overview of how processes of becoming a person 
in India have been theorised by anthropologists and others generally, 
before going on to explore how people in Bethany—the leprosy commu- 
nity that was the focus of my research—constructed for themselves a 
collective identity as ‘children’ in relation to foreign missionaries and 
aid workers who served in parental care roles. Although identification as 
‘children’ ıs not necessarily in opposition to identification as ‘adults’— 
as the ethnographic examples I use in the following illustrate—such an 
identification certainly has implications for the way that adulthood is 
constructed in Bethany. 

Meanings attributed to leprosy are clearly also significant in this regard. 
Untreated, the disease causes damage to nerve endings that can lead to 
muscle wastage and necessitate amputations of the body’s extremities. 
This loss of body parts, as I have argued elsewhere (Staples 2003b), also 
represents a certain loss of personhood for those concerned. This loss is 
all the more acute for those whose deformed bodies unequivocally com- 
municate leprosy to onlookers, since the disease carries deeply ingrained 
negative connotations in India (see, for examples, Buckingham 2002; 
de Bruin 1996). Although the implications of bodily Joss or change to a 
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person’s acceptance as a full social being are not the main focus of this 
article, the relationship between disability and personhood is an area 
that warrants further research. 

Since the relationship between leprosy-affected people and various 
categories of outsiders describes only one of the ways in which Bethany 
people constitute themselves, in this article I have chosen to focus add- 
itionally on the generational demarcations that exist within the commu- 
nity. One of the most notable of these, at least from my perspective, was 
the relationship between the mostly physically deformed leprosy-affected 
people who had founded the community, and the generation of healthy 
young men who had since grown up in the village. The second part of 
this article explores the relationship between these two groups and the 
struggle of the male youth to assert themselves vis-a-vis their fathers. 

These are not, of course, the only groups in the village between which 
hierarchical distinctions are drawn and where conflict occurs. The rela- 
tionship between the Mahila Mandal (Women’s Society), for example, 
and the male Elders elected by the men of the village, would provide a 
useful frame through which to look at relationships between men and 
women and their relative claims to adulthood. However, I focus here on 
a particular relationship between categories of men and their competing 
masculinities for two main reasons. First, as a male researcher, I had much 
greater access to men during my field research, and so my material is most 
revealing about relationships between men. Second, because marriage 
was Virilocal—families exchanging daughters with other leprosy colonies 
or, in some cases, marrying them to permitted relatives elsewhere—young 
women who had grown up in the village faced different conflicts to those 
I describe here. 

Before turning to Bethany itself and by way of providing a broader 
context, I begin with a short overview of how adulthood in India has 
been theorised more generally. 


Ul 
Personhood in India 


While there is a paucity of contemporary literature explicitly dealing with 
the theme, attempts to define what constitutes a complete person in the 
Indian context date back at least as far as the classical Hindu texts. The 
Hindu theory of ashrama, for example, identifies four stages of man (Kakar 
1979: 3ff), marking progress through the adult life cycle from studenthood 
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to marriage and family to, in some cases, renunciation.! The Opposition 
between the worldly householder and the ascetic renouncer ig central, 
for example, to Dumont’s analysis of Hindu life (1970: 231). On the 
ground, too, most adult men I questioned had some knowledge of the 
ashrama theory, and the goal of becoming a householder—of being ‘settled 
in life’, as many men put it—was widely aspired to. 

However, the extent to which ashrama relates to contemporary under- 
standings and practices of social completeness is more debatable. Given 
that such a model in theory excludes women, as well as and men from 
all but the ‘twice-born’ castes’—that is, around two-thirds of men in the 
village where I worked—exclusive acceptance of such a static model would 
suggest that women and low-caste men were denied adult status. While a 
top-down perspective might well deny these groups the status of full 
social beings, the view from below is doubtless different. Most of my 
informants were both low-caste and stigmatised by leprosy. Their self- 
identities, however, were shaped not in relation to an overarching cosmol- 
ogy but in relation to their day-to-day relationships with people around 
them. Women, for example, are constituted in relation to their children 
and their daughters-in-law. Family men, by and large, are constituted as 
more socially complete than their wives, children, and as yet unmarried 
and childless men. 

Despite the limitations of ashrama as a way of exploring what it means 
to be an adult person in India, the relatively hierarchical nature of Hindu 
society (Dumont 1970), albeit overplayed, according to Mattison Mines 
(1988), might lead one to expect relatively sharp distinctions not just 
between children and adults, but also between people at different stages 
of the adult life cycle.? Moving beyond the idealised confines of ashrama, 
Mines uses fieldwork observations to identify three stages of adulthood 


' The first stage begins at around the age of 8, when high-caste Hindu males are initiated 
through a ‘sacred thread’ ceremony into the Brahmacharya—or celibate student—stage 
Subsequently they enter GnAastha—marrled, family men, involved in making a lving— 
and, following the birth of a first grandchild, Vanaprastha—retired men who withdraw 
from the world. The fourth stage, which, like the third, can be reached without going 
through the preceding stages or, as is more often the case, not reached at all, is the Sannyasa 
stage, when men renounce the world and take up a more spiritual path. 

* That 1s, men from the Vaishya, Kshatriya and Brahmin castes, who go through a sacred 
thread ceremony to mark their rebirth. Untouchables—those now classified as Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes—and Sudras do not traditionally go through this process 

* In the part of south India where I did fieldwork, for example, stages of a woman's 
life-cycle were literally marked by ber dress. donning a san only after her first menstruation, 
a post-menopausal woman often dispensed with the jacket usually worn beneath a sari. 
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in south India: the early 20s, late 20s to early 308, and 37-45 (1988: 
571-72), transition between which, he says, is characterised by growing 
personal autonomy. Mines’ position contrasts with a popular view among 
ethnosociologists and psychologists that a so-called familial or dividual 
model of self (cf. Kakar 1982, 1997; Roland 1988: 7-10ff) 1s central to 
Indian conceptions of adulthood. From this latter perspective, in short, 
the South Asian person—less bounded and more fluid than his Western 
counterpart—is regarded as being continually transformed through his 
transactions with others (see, for example, Busby 1997; Das 1979; 
Marriott 1976, 1989; Staples 2003b: 296-97). The complete Hindu, then, 
is inseparable from those around him.* 

Mines, however, comes to the rather different conclusion that ‘achiev- 
ing a degree of autonomy is an important theme in adult life and is closely 
associated with rebellion against hierarchy and with personal perception 
of responsibility fo. how one’s life turns out’ (1988: 576). While Hindus 
might well develop a greater capacity to’‘other’ themselves than people 
from the comparatively individualistic West, he implies, they might simul- 
taneously have clear ideas of themselves as separable individuals with 
personal rights and responsibilities (cf. Staples 2003b: 210). 

Kurtz (1992)}—in his psychoanalytic study of Hindu child weaning 
practices—presents his analysis of the pathway towards maturity not in 
terms of a stark choice between individualistic or familial models of per- 
sonhood, but ın a combination of the two. He sees a form of renunciation— 
mirroring the final stage of ashrama—as the central tenet of a child’s 
development from dependence on its mother to membership of the group 
(1992: 29-53). ‘As a child matures’, he explains, ‘the mother’s response 
to his persistent requests slows while her emphasis on the bargain involved 
sharpens. The child is eventually asked not only to abandon immature 
pleasures but also to join the group by carrying out useful tasks’ (ibid.: 62). 
The resistance Mines describes, from this perspective, is not incompatible 
with a dispersed model of self, but is an integral part of ıt. As my own 
examples will show, renunciation of an older generation and a reattach- 
ment to itself as a distinctive group plays an important part in the ways a 
younger generation negotiates adulthood (Mines 1988). 

In summary, in as much asit tells us anything generalisable, the existing 
literature demonstrates that there is no fixed process of developing from 


* For further debate on the contrast regularly drawn between Western iodividualism 
and South Asian dividualism, ses also Busby (1997), Osella and Osella (1996: 44), 
Parry (1989: 494-512) and Spencer (1997: 694) 
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being a child to an adult, and that norms are continually subject to change. 
A recent study of women factory workers in Bangladesh suggests, for 
example, that industrial expansion has created a new period of transition 
that previously did not exist from girlhood to adult roles for many women 
(Amin et al. 1997). Among the sample of garment workers aged 20—24 
analysed in this study, only 56 per cent had married by the time they 
were 20, compared to 92 per cent of women in villages that did not send 
their women to work in urban factories (ibid.: 43). Similar patterns of 
change are also likely in south India. There are also—as J will go on to 
show in the remainder of this article—different modalities through which 
people constitute adulthood at different times. 

First, however, some specific ethnographic background is called for, 
since the particular circumstances of a leprosy community were important 
in relation to the ways my informants constituted their identities. 


wm 
Ethnographic background 


From institution to community 


Bethany is a self-established community of leprosy-affected people and 
their families in coastal Andhra Pradesh, south India. Around half of the 
community’s 907 inhabitants have undergone medical treatment for lep- 
rosy, and 300 of them claim to have physical impairments (vikalangumu) 
of some kind.’ The village began life as a squatter settlement in the late 
1950s, with a gradual drift of cured leprosy-affected people from the 
Protestant Mission hospital where they had received residential medical 
care onto adjoining wasteland. 

Many spoke wistfully of their time at the hospital. “The Sisters‘ there 
were more like parents to us than our own mothers and fathers’, as one 
former resident put it, commending in particular the ‘service-mindedness’ 
of the foreign nurses. Although personal narratives suggesting that people 
had been thrown out by their families frequently obscured more complex 
life histones, a widespread stigmatisation of leprosy was undeniable. 
This had important implications for an individual’s capacity to attain 


* Statisucs used here are drawn from a village survey I conducted in December 1999. 
* ‘Sisters’ was a generic word used to describe both nurses and other women involved 
in ‘service’ ` 
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full adult status. ʻI am not a man any more’, as one of my informants ex- 
pressed the impact that leprosy had had on him. ‘I am an organism.’ 

Incidence of the disease in a family, for example, imposed severe limi- 
tations On Marriage opportunities, not only for the leprosy sufferer but 
also for his or her siblings. Residents of the hospital, while often maintain- 
ing contact with their families, generally tried to keep their condition a 
secret from others in their home communities.’ Against this background, 
contrasts are routinely drawn between the positive responses of foreign 
missionaries and the negative reactions of the indigenous public." 

Despite this, for many of those treated at the hospital, there was also a 
sense that they had ultimately been let down. ‘We were cast out like dogs!” 
as one man remembered it, ‘and they told us, “Don’t go to Bethany Colony 
and get involved in begging, or else we won't let you back in here. Go 
back to your native places.” 

The factors which led to a group of leprosy-affected people setting up 
home on the ‘wasteland’ (panikiraani sthalarnu, literally, ‘useless place’) 
that was to become Bethany rather than returning to their home commu- 
mities were many and complex. Conversions to Christianity during their 
hospitalisation; inter-caste marriages with other leprosy-affected people; 
and the difficulties their presence would cause their families certainly 
all ranked high among the explanations people shared with me. Whatever 
brought them there, however, what Bethany’s founding generation had 
in common was that they had been institutionalised as ‘lepers’.® This had 
important implications both for how they were identified and for how 
they identified themselves. 

In a more general sense, Kanitkar (1994) shows how—through colonial 
literature for boys—Indian adults were presented as ‘childhke’ (1994: 90) 
while ‘the young English boy is preternaturally mature and decisive’ 
(ibid.). As Inden (1990) and others (Luhrmann 1996; Nandy 1983) have 
illustrated, orientalist constructions of India and its people as a negative 
reflection of the West were widespread. In the more particular case of 
leprosy mission hospitals—which were established within the colonial 
context Kanitkar describes—the fact that leprosy-affected people were 


’ For more on the leprosy stigma, see de Brulo (1996), Gussow and Tracy (1970), 
Raju and Kopparty (1995), Staples (2004). 

! For example, this contrast was emphasised in a play written—al my request—by 
community leader K. Gumswamy, and performed by other villagers. The play, Peculiar 
People, Amazing Lives, forms a representation of Bethany’s history 

* For more on the colonial construction of ‘the leper’, see Staples 20034, chapter 7; 
also Buckingham 2002. 
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seen by their carers as ‘childlike’ is clearly illustrated by the language 
used to describe them. Seen, for instance, as ‘ignorant’ (Clayton 1943: 6), 
leprosy-affected people were also said to require ‘mental discipline, rect- 
fication of injurious habits and the enforcement of self-control’ (Carter 
1874: 192). Buckingham, whose book explores the confinement of people 
with leprosy in colonial south India, records the comparable comments 
of the 19th century Surgeon General, E.G. Balfour, who had advised that 
the apothecary needed to be near the inmates of leprosy institutions ‘over 
whom a constant though careful and gentle control is needed’ (2002: 45). 

None of this relates specifically to the hospital from which Bethany’s 
inhabitants migrated. These examples do illustrate, however, the wider 
context in which a general category of ‘the leper’ had been constructed 
and, given that the hospital was established by missionaries at the tum 
of the 19th century, it seems likely that its administrators would have 
shared views comparable to those cited above. In short, ‘the leper’ was 
constituted as a child in need of care from (as Bailey, founder of the 
Mission to Lepers put it) ‘a heart surcharged with sympathy’ (Bailey 
n.d.: 16). In this sense they were like other colonial subjects, only more 
intensely so. 

Although the mission hospital had allowed people to marry and live 
as families—and in that sense to achieve a form of adult status—the 
inmates were nevertheless constrained within a safe environment, segre- 
gated behind a 12-foot wall and under the gaze of the missionary and the 
physician. Given the economic and social advantages this environment 
offered over the alternatives, leprosy-affected people were also complicit 
in this identification and separation of themselves; indeed, many saw 
the perimeter wall as protection against harm from the outside. 


Establishing Bethany 


Elements of this identity have persisted, despite the considerable achieve- 
ments Bethany people have made after leaving the hospital to create 
their own community. Left to their own devices they developed an innova- 
tive system of group alms collection (cf. Staples 2003b: 298ff), registered 
themselves as an Association under the Societies Act in order to acquire 
aid from the central and state governments, and elected their own Elders 
from within the community. The work of the Elders, funded by the levy 
charged to join the Association, included helping to arrange marriages 
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(exchanging partners with other leprosy colonies), maintain law and order, 
and collect government-subsidised rations of rice and other provisions 
for redistribution. 

The bulk of projects that define the infrastructure of the village today, 
however, were initiated using overseas funds, brought in by the foreigners 
who came to work in Bethany from the late 1970s onwards. The first 
was an Australian Benedictine monk, who lived in the village for three 
years. During this tıme he established a small clinic, an elementary school, 
a weaving programme and a meals programme for those too sick and 
elderly to work. He was later joined by a British nurse who remained in 
Bethany after the monk’s departure in 1982. In the fifteen years that she 
lived in Bethany as Administrator of its social welfare and development 
programmes, numerous other income generation projects started. In add- 
ition, a major building programme provided all 340 village families with 
cyclone-proof brick-built homes. A steady flow of European volunteers— 
including myself in 1984 and again in 1986—visited Bethany to assist 
in these projects throughout this period. 

Although there are no foreigners currently in the village, the presence 
of donors continues to be felt through a Management Committee (MC) 
established to reassure both donors and villagers when the nurse left 
towards the end of 1995. The MC—which meets sporadically to oversee 
development projects and take policy decisions—includes village repre- 
sentatives (Elders and officers of the Women’s Society), local people of 
high standing and outside representatives of NGOs working with Bethany. 
A Project Co-ordinator, appointed from within the village, ıs responsible 
for the day-to-day running of programmes. Despite the way the committee 
was configured to allow multiple voices to be heard, most villagers saw 
ultimate authority as resting with the so-called ‘external’ members of the 
committee. As they saw it, ‘internal’ members made requests; ‘externals’ — 
invested wıth an agency that insiders dıd not have—were there to grant 
them. 

A sizeable proportion of the population still relies on begging as a major 
source of livelihood, yet incomes of most families have risen through 
their involvement with centrally-managed community development pro- 
jects. As an indication of the economic shift that has taken place, the 
Association’s 2002-3 Annual Report records that 329 people were either 
employed full-time by the various projects, or received food, clothing 
and/or an income because they were too elderly or unwell to work. 
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A further 135 women worked part-time, paid on a piece-rate basis, in a 
weaving programme that produced handloom goods for export markets 
(Doddipatla 2003: 5). Between 100 and 150 people continued to go 
begging. !° 

Against this experience—which followed the institutional care de- 
scribed above—the persistence of a view among Bethany people that a 
‘foreigner’ in the village is necessary to ensure that things are managed 
properly is unsurprising. The unshakeability of this belief, however, 
is best illustrated with an example, and the following—reconstructed 
from my diary of the time—draws on a meeting I had with village men. 
It took place on a hot afternoon in the mid-1990s, during a short trip 
I made to the community as a trustee of a UK charity that raised funds 
for Bethany’s programmes. I suggest it indicates how the village men 
constituted themselves symbolically as ‘children’ in relation to the ‘for- 
cigner’, who fulfilled—depending on one’s perspective—a ‘parental’ or 
‘lordly’ role. 


The role of the foreign patron 


We met in the storeroom. The Administrator and I were seated on wooden 
arm chairs, elevating us above the group of around thirty men who sat 
cross-legged on the flagstone floor, facing us, or squatting around the 
edges of the room. The meeting had been suggested as a way of discussing 
the Association’s aims for the future and how these fitted with those of 
the small charity that I (as they saw it) embodied. The charity had long 
raised funds on the basis of promoting self-determination. By providing 
start-up costs for income generation projects, went the charity’s think- 
ing (in line with wider development ideology), Bethany could, over time, 
become financially independent, without the need for begging to supple- 
ment incomes. I have provided a more detailed analysis of the disjuncture 
between the assumed aims of donors and beneficiaries elsewhere (Staples 
2004), but, for present purposes, suffice it to say that for the men at the 
meeting, economic independence was not a pressing issue. 

What they wanted to ensure, it became clear, was the status quo: a 
steady flow of funds to continue subsidising existing programmes, and a 
foreigner in charge who would ensure that would happen. After an hour 
or so of circling around the same issues we got on to a discussion of 
what they would do if the Administrator decided to leave. I asked how 


1° This figure 1s based on my own survey conducted in November 1999 The Annual 
Report does not record the numbers of people involved in begging 


a 
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they would feel about managing their own affairs. The response appeared 
unanimous. ‘Tut!’ said Narasingha Reddy, a particularly vocal member 
of the meeting who was sitting directly in front me. “We need to have 
foreigners here to run things. Indians don’t think about doing service, 
they won’t look after us properly.’ Despite my protests to the contrary, 
I was told that an Indian administrator could never be trusted in the same 
way as a ‘foreign’ one. How, as several men expressed it, would they be 
able to resist the temptation to ‘eat the money ’? The Western ‘foreigner’, 
it was assumed—presumably because most funds came from foreign 
lands—was intrinsically wealthy and would not, therefore, be tempted 
to raid the Colony’s coffers. Use of the ferm ‘foreigner’ here, it should 
be added, referred not to all non-Indians indiscriminately, but to those 
from Western countries assumed to be Christian, who would voluntarily 
serve the community by administering tð its material and spiritual needs. 
The term ‘foreigner’, in the sense it wascommonly used in Bethany, thus 
referred to donors, those in NGO servite, and missionaries. 

The notion of an administrator drawn'from Bethany was also dismissed. 
‘Why should anyone in the work programmes listen to another leprosy 
` patient telling them what to do?’ so e said, ‘We need to have someone 
with real authority.’ Although the t of a local administrator actually 
came to fruition when the British nurse Bethany sometime afterwards, 
the hope of a foreigner returning take over again has been kept alive 
and still lingers as a vision for the future. Even five years after the nurse’s 
departure, ee ee told me that ‘it would be better if there 
was a foreigner here to run things.” He went on: “They won’ t trust anyone, 
and although I'll take the everyone is saying that maybe you will 
decide to settle here permanent , have your family here.’ It was a sugges- 
tion I became extremely ranil with during my 1999-2000 fieldwork. 

This construction of ‘the foreigner —as inherently good, wealthy, able 
and authoritative—is one that emerges elsewhere in development liter- 
ture (cf. Pigg 1993) and at least in part accounts for the characterisation 
of development as a form of neo-colonialism. With the qualities of the 
foreign donor reiterated in every speech at every public meeting in the 
village that I ever attended—and with thank’ given to all of them by name 
in every public prayer—it was an image that was continually reinforced 
as an official representation. Although this occidentalist construction of 
the ‘foreigner’ as patron pak excellence was by no means confined to the 
social space of the leprosy colony, Bethany’s particularly strong and 
continuing links with the West and with Christianity render it arene 
evident. 
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Continued exclusion from mainstream Hindu society—perceived and 
actual—further emphasises the foreigner’s positive qualities. In addition, 
as ‘foreigners’ were relationally defined in contradistinction to themselves 
as well as to other categories of Indians, Bethany people’s public repre- 
sentations of themselves tended to stress their inadequacies and their 
neediness. 

By the tme the Administrator finally left the village towards the end 
of 1995—for reasons that I will elaborate upon later—she claimed that 
she had become unable to make an effective contribution to the commu- 
nity “because I had come to be seen as their mother’. The use of the parent— 
child relationship as analogous to that between the foreigner and the 
leprosy-affected person suggests it was not simply a relation of control 
and dependence, such as might identify relations between low and high 
castes in much of rural south India (cf. Mosse 1999: 66). Rather, the 
relationship seems closest to that described by Burghart between the 
Hindu notion of the ‘lord’, as the mind of the polity, and the people, as 
its limbs (1993: 85). Burghart’s account of his elevation to lordly status 
after getting involved ın the purification of a cobblers’ well in a Nepalese 
village demonstrates the grave responsibilities this imposed upon him. 
On the one hand, the lord is “the fount of justice, compassion, liberality’ 
(ibid.: 90). On the other, however, he is ‘the supporter of society, the father 
of the fatherless, the benefactor of the poor who cannot look after them- 
selves’ (ibid.). Furthermore—as Burghart discovered when the well be- 
came contaminated—the lord also becomes the focus of blame when 
things go wrong. Although the people I worked with might have drawn 
on caste-based and other forms of relationships to navigate those they 
had with the Western aid-provider, it was the emphasis on the latter’s 
Christian responsibility to provide unconditional care that renders this 
relationship most sumilar to that between the Hindu lord and his people. 

While Hindu cosmology may have provided some of the terms of 
reference for how the leprosy-affected person related to the foreign 
administrator-cum-donor, for the latter, it was in the context of a Christian 
world-view that the relationship was sustained. Even when the foreigner 
in question was not a practising Christian, as a Western European working 
in the NGO sector in India, it seems likely that Christian-rooted notions 
of the value of self-sacrifice and service provision would serve as motivat- 
ing factors. For example, European volunteers—a category into which I 
fell on my initial visits to the village in the mid-1980s—were drawn to 
Bethany by the promise of something beyond their existing experience 
and the lure of loing something they could define as socially useful. 
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At the same time, in carrying out this service, the foreign aid worker 
was also awarded status as a complete social being in relation to his/her 
‘children’, commanding a level of authority and respect that was much 
more difficult to achieve in other settings. The Western foreigner in Bethany, 
unlocked from the hierarchy of relationships within which he or she had 
to negotiate status back home—such as families and employers—achieved 
a form of supremacy. In short, as long as there were sufficient benefits to 
both sides of the relationship, the hierarchically structured form it took— 
with the foreigner analogous to Christ and to the Hindu lord—was self- 
reproducing. 

What I have tried to describe here, then, is how Bethany developed as 
a group of people in particular relation to those involved in their care. 
An older generation had first been emasculated by leprosy, and had then 
been infantilised by colonial and missionary responses to it. They had 
responded strategically to this infantilisation by redefining their roles 
and responsibilities in relation to it, and by developing a very particular 
relationship to the Europeans with whom they had regular contact. 

For Bethany’s younger generation, as I will show, life is very different. 
First, however, there are a few important caveats to the above in order to 
avoid over-determining the position of Bethany people simply as the 
figurative ‘children’ of those who serve as their carers. 


Problematising the parent-child metaphor 


First, self-representations as ‘childlike’ should not be taken unproblem- 
atically as describing how people in Bethany saw themselves. Although 
there was evidence to suggest that they were wedded to many of the 
same identity norms as those without leprosy (Goffman 1963: 17)—and 
were thus predisposed to accept and internalise negative definitions of 
themselves as ‘lepers’—they used these identities strategically to gain 
certain advantages (cf. Staples 2004). Reference to a patron’s implicit 
duty as a ‘carer’, for example, enabled requests for funding to be made 
that might otherwise have been impossible. Furthermore, by casting me 
in the role of patron—as their doragaru''—provision of assistance became 
my duty. This responsibility is stated explicitly in a line in the play 


1 The Telugu term dora (from the Turanian root twr, meaning swift or powerful) 
means, according to the dictionary, a chief, baron, lord, master, owner, ruler or king 
(Brown 1903: 612) According to Bayly (1999: 327), the doras were also a class of 
‘fortress-dwelling land-controllers’'—of ‘little kings’—1n the Telengana region on the 
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villagers performed for me about the history of their community. The 
Project Co-ordinator is given a speech at a function to welcome James 
doragaru who, the audience is told, had come from England to help 
them. He says: “We want to cure all [our] problems, but for that we need 
lots of funds. If you think why should we give more money for these 
leprosy patients, if we think like that, we’ll get cursed by God.’ In other 
words, sanctions would be imposed on those who failed in their duties. 

Likewise, in the relationship between the nurse and the villagers, it 
was because she was their ‘mother’—as they configured it—that they 
could demand her unconditional love and care. This position enabled 
them to carry out certain actions that might be unacceptable to the parent 
figure—as will be shown in the next section—in the knowledge that it 
would not permanently damage or end the relationship. The fact that their 
actions ultimately did change these relationships—with officials at the 
hospital, with the monk and then with the nurse—in no way alters the 
expectation or the ideal on which they were based. Indeed, it was their 
adherence to this understanding of what the relationship should be that 
made them so critical when it did not conform to their expectations. The 
Sisters in the hospital who had been ‘like gods to us’ were slated for 
‘casting us out like dogs’; the nurse was critiqued for ‘forsaking us’ in 
terms that—outside the framework of parent-child or lord—subject 
relationships—appear disproportionate. Within this framework, however, 
failure to meet expectations is—to use Burghart’s phrase—a ‘perversion 
of the moral order’ (1993: 91). 

Second, the representation of leprosy-affected men as emasculated 
finds its contrast ın constructions of ‘the leper’ as hyper-masculine. 
In Indian folk mythology, as de Bruin explains it with reference to rural 
Tamil Nadu, leprosy is associated with heat, including connotations of 
being sexually hot (1996: 47). Further, in addition to being ‘repulsive 
and impure’ (ibid.: 54), the leprosy-affected man is also ‘lecherous and 
licentious’ (ibid.). In short, he suffers a surfeit—rather than a lack—of 
certain markers of adult masculinity. This is also the case in Bethany, 
where village men are routinely characterised by outsiders as ‘rough, 
drinking fellows’ and as men to be feared. Their physical prowess is 


Andhm—Maharashtra borderlands. In Bethany the term—combined with the honorific 
garu (comparable to the Hind: suffix j$}—was used exclusively in relation to foreign 
men, rather than the term ayya garu—'sir’—-commonly used es a term of respect tor 
local people (such as government officials) and sometimes used by others to address me 
in contexts outside the village 
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located in their very deformities. The son of leprosy-affected parents 
explained to me that no-one wanted to be hit by a leprosy-deformed fist 
because ‘they aren’t soft like hands with fingers, they’re really hard, so 
they really hurt’. Leprosy and the associations of pollution that came 
with it were socially diminishing, but they also evoked fear. 

Third, the people I worked with did not define themselves: solely in 
contradistinction to those without leprosy or to their carers, any more 
than Indians oppressed by a colonial ruler defined themselves only in 
relation to their oppressors. Within the community, there were clearly 
distinct markers of identity between different individuals and groups, 
including generational ones, and people were situated in networks of 
social relations with one another. People lived in households, for example, 
where the senior male was accepted as head. Women were subordinate 
to their husbands; children were subordinate to their parents. Kinship 
terms, as elsewhere in south India, were used to demarcate where people 
stood, socially speaking, in relation to one another. A particularly interest- 
ing distinction within the village—one that set it apart from other villages 
in south India—was between an older generation of physically impaired 
leprosy-affected people and their healthy offspring. It is to this relationship 
that I now turn. 


IV 
A new generation 


Growing up in Bethany 


The process of growing up in Bethany is different in important respects 
to the experience ın other villages and towns in south India. The experi- 
ence of Bethany’s younger generation—for whom Bethany is a native 
place—also needs differentiating from that of their parents, who in most 
cases came to Bethany from Hindu communities via the rite de passage 
of the leprosy mission hospital. A further distinction needs to be drawn 
between the different routes to maturity experienced by men and women 
and—given that my focus here will be on the men of the village—some 
explanation of the link between becoming a man and becoming an adult 
is also called for. For men, as the Osellas’ work on masculinities in Kerala 
indicates, it was their specifically ‘masculine powers’—1including their 
productive and reproductive capacities—that ‘allow men to secure suc- 
cessful adult status’ (2003: 741). As such, Indian men are cast as house- 
holders, providers, and begetters of children, roles into which the Bethany 
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men in some sense fell or to which they aspired. As I shall show, however, 
there are several ways of fulfilling these roles, and attaining male adult- 
hood was as often as not a matter of subtle negotiation. | 

First, most of Bethany’s older generation describes their background 
as Hindu, only coming to know the ‘true God’—as some of them now 
describe the experience—while being cared for by missionaries. In their 
home communities they were also located in caste identities and relation- 
ships, living with members of their own caste groups in designated parts 
of their villages. In Bethany, by contrast, there were no spatial divisions 
on the basis of caste, and of the 232 marriages I recorded when I surveyed 
the community in November 2000, more than half —128—-were between 
different castes and, in several cases, between former Muslims and former 
Hindus. Neither were there any obvious preferences for particular caste 
backgrounds within this group of marriages: men married both higher- 
and lower-caste women, and within and outside their varna groups. The 
children of these unions were brought up as Christians—the only place 
of public worship in Bethany being 1ts church—and they only drew on 
their caste backgrounds when it was strategically useful to do so. Some 
young people, for example, used their Dalit or tribal status to access re- 
servations of college places and jobs, but identified themselves with the 
higher-caste status of their other parent if it would gain them prestige. 
The children of self-styled kustha kulam (leprosy caste) parents tended 
to have a much more flexible approach to caste identity than would have 
been possible in their ancestral homes. 

Second, nearly all those born in Bethany are healthy. Their bodies 
do not bear the socially-diminishing marks of leprosy even though they 
are often associated with the disease because of where they live. When 
Bethany’s youth went to outside high schools at the age of 11, they asso- 
ciated mainly with their peers from the village, and/or told others that 
they came from the hamlets that adjoined Bethany ın order to avoid stig- 
matisation. John-Paul, a young man who had grown up 1n the village and 
who now worked in the neighbounng town as a tailor, told me he had left 
his first employer because his workmates excluded him. ‘When I took in 
{ood to share at Christmas,’ he told me, ‘everyone made excuses why they 
could not eat it. But I knew it was because I came from a leprosy colony.’ 
Another young man recalls how school friends who came to his house 
refused to drink water for fear, as he saw it, that they would be polluted 
by it, and these stories were by no means exceptional. The offspring of 
leprosy-affected people, then, suffered many of the disadvantages of their 
parents, but few of the benefits in terms of making claims on donors. 
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Third, for Bethany’s youth there was an absence of lifestyle examples 
to follow. While their parents had once been expected to take up the 
occupations of their own: parents—working the family or rented land, 
sari-weaving or tailoring, for example—they did not generally expect 
their own children to follow them into their new occupation of begging. 
Although some of them tried it, the arduous living conditions, their lack 
of deformities with which to attract donations and their parents’ discour- 
agement deterred all but the most determined. 

The problem facing young men was deciding what to do with their 
adult lives. Although comparable dilemmas faced youth elsewhere in a 
fast-changing India (cf. Osella and Osella 1998: 189-92), the sense of 
crisis was heightened for Bethany’s young men. Potential occupations 
were not mapped out like those of their contemporaries in other commu- 
nities, and high unemployment levels locally—coupled with the leprosy 
stigma—made finding a job in the wage-labour economy extremely dif- 
ficult. At the same time, jobs in Colony projects were reserved first for 
those with leprosy, providing employment opportunities for the younger 
generation only when a leprosy-affected person was unable or unwilling 
to fill the post. The difficulties of growing up in Bethany—often in much 
smaller and more fragmented families than would conventionally be the 
case, with one or both parents away begging for long periods—are pos- 
sibly reflected ın the recent attempts at suicide by a number of teenage 
boys in Bethany.'? While I am reticent about attributing general causes 
for suicide attempts, what appears to be becoming a more popular idiom 
of protest is suggestive of a growing level of discontent among the younger 
generation. 

Finally, it is also worth pointing out that Bethany’s younger generations 
have grown up in a particular and close relationship to ‘the foreigner’, to 
donors and to the development project. This, I would argue, is an import- 
ant observation in understanding how they attempt to negotiate social 
spaces for themselves as emerging adults. Young men have used a number 
of institutions—including a newly-formed trade union and outside pol- 
itical parties—to assert their distinctive identity vis-à-vis their parents’ 
generation They have done so most explicitly through the Youth Wel- 
fare Society (YWS)—an institution created in opposition to aspects 
of the established order of the Elders and the Management Committee. 


12 | have not, however, studied the causes of suicide attempts in any depth: this is an 
uea for turther research. 
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Like members of what in Kerala is called the ‘college culture’ ”, ‘in the 
absence of external structures or validation for their passage towards 
manhood, the boys turn inwards to the peer group’ (Osella and Osella 
1998: 191; cf. Jackson 1990: 168). 


Qt 


AD Yy 

an The Youth Welfare Society 
Staking claims to power 

£0 


THe Youth Welfare Society (Y WS), a group open to young, healthy Colony 
mdles whose parents or grandparents had leprosy, was first inaugurated, 
secretly, in May 1995. There are several reasons why many of Bethany’s 
younger male generation felt that establishing such a society was neces- 
sary. First, the sons of leprosy-affected people were not eligible to become 
mémbers of Bethany Colony Leprosy Association (BCLA), and thus had 
no’ Voice at monthly General Body meetings, nor any opportunity to 
vOfe for the people who governed their community. It was at General 

y meetings, for example, that Colony men instructed the Elders on 
wifat issues to take to the Management Committee or to the office, such 
as Tequests for new jobs in Colony projects. 

“În addition, there was a growing interest among the youth in the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP), the political party they saw as best equipped to re- 
spünd to their needs. Local TDP politicians had also been lobbying the 
younger generation for its support. The Colony elders, by contrast, had 
long associations with the Congress Party, whose members had helped 
Béthany’s early settlers to form an Association. In return, the Elders pub- 
ltly supported Congress candidates at election tıme, and expected the 
rest of the village to follow suit. Finally, many youth were frustrated at 
théir inability to find work, and wanted help from the Association to find 
it BCLA’s official response—one I heard expressed many times—was 
that leprosy-affected people, with even fewer work opportunities, should 
alWays be offered jobs in the Colony’s income generation programmes 
before their healthy counterparts. 

“Economic and sociopolitical change—as Anandhi et al.’s (2002) study 
ofthanging gender relations in a Tamil village shows—also reconfigure 


ai) That is, young and appauently aimless unmamed men who socialise in all-male 
gangs and go to the cinema 
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notions and practices of masculinity. Relationships between members 
of the YWS and the older generation of Bethany men likewise reflect re- 
workings of male dominance in the village. 

] paid a short visit to the village in the summer of 1995, by which time 
the Elders had expressed, in no uncertain terms, their opposition to the 
YWS. Three young men, identified as key players, had been removed 
from their jobs within the Colony. They had responded by turning, for 
the first time, to the law courts for help.“ The then Administrator—the 
British nurse—was named in the court papers, alongside the Elders, as 
the employer, even though she had vocally opposed the dismissals. This 
turn of events brought to the fore a number of questions about the relation- 
ship between the Administrator and the Elders. In an attempt to clarify 
the position, the Administrator had suggested that she should have a job 
description drawn up. In responding to this request—by which they ap- 
peared shaken—the Elders made explicit the relationship that I described 
in a previous section of this article. At a meeting I attended to discuss the 
issue the Elders said that the Administrator was their anuna (mother) 
and that, in this context, a job description was entirely inappropriate. 
In their guise as ‘lepers’, Bethany’s older generation presented themselves 
not as full adults but as having identities contingent upon the presence 
of a parental figure. 

Unable to persuade the Elders to back down and reinstate the men— 
and having been offered another job in Delhi at around the same time— 
the Administrator resigned. The Elders, shocked at her decision, backed 
down immediately, thinking they could change her mind. Two men 
accepted their jobs back—-with back-pay dating from the tme of their 
dismissal—and the activities of the YWS were suspended. The Admin- 
istrator left nonetheless and the ramifications of this continue to resonate— 
but, for the time being at least, an outright split between the founding 
generation and their male offspring had been avoided. Battle lines, how- 
ever, had been drawn. 


The second phase 


Five years later I was back in the village for the YWS’s re-inauguration. 
This time around, things were handled very differently. The event to 


H Cnevances had hitherto always been dealt with internally, by paying a smal! sum of 
money to ring a bell that called all interested parties to the community hall The Elders 
would allow both sides to state thelr cnses, other memben would have a chance to express 
their opinions, and finally they would impose a judgement 
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mark the re-opening—public rather than secret—took place at the end 
of a training workshop that had been attended by the Elders, most senior 
members of the administration, and representatives of the youth and other 
potential interest groups. I had also been at the workshop and, as I left, 
was called—along with the two outside trainers—to attend a function on 
the other side of the village. I recorded what happened as follows: 


... we're approached by the YWS Treasurer and President who want 
us to attend the re-inauguration of the youth union.... We [myself and 
my partner, Becky] were initially worried that we were being dragged 
along to legitimate the thing... but they’ve cleverly also invited the 
trainers, Guruswamy [a senior figure in the village, both respected 
and feared] and the Elders. Guruswamy is actually called to cut the 
garland on the painted sign, and is garlanded by the youth president. 
With me and the trainers seated alongside him on the platform, Guru- 
swamy is then invited to make a speech, in which he says he hopes 
the society will bring great benefits for the youth of the community, 
and that it will achieve most by working in unity with the village. 
I don’t know what the ramifications of any of this will be, but it seems 
a shrewd political move to have had it opened by Guruswamy in front 
of us and other outsiders—the trainers. [There are] further speeches 
by the Administrative Officer ... one of the trainers, and myself. Speaking 
about the role of the Society, the YWS President emphasises that their 
objective is to mobilise funds from government and other schemes 
for income generation, land and house building for its members. 


In contrast to what happened five years earlier, there were no immediate 
ramifications to this event, and the neat I heard of the YWS was when a 
woman made a complaint about three of its members to the Elders. The 
men concermed—two of them in their late teens, the other a married man 
in his late 20s—were said to have got drunk and gone, at 2 a.m. one morm- 
ing, to see a village woman whose husband was away begging in Bombay. 
They hammered on her door until she answered it and told them to go 
away. However, they remained on her doorstep, making loud sexual sug- 
gestions untl another man, who had been sleeping nearby, intervened 
and got rid of them. 

Following the woman’s complaint to the Elders the next morning, the 
President of the Elders called on the Secretary of the YWS and, as the 
latter explained it to me, asked him to deal with the matter. The request 
had clearly shaken him: ‘Why does he come to us with this?’ he asked, 


-—+ 
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rhetorically, lowering his voice. ‘It’s a family matter, a community matter. 
We're only interested in finding opportunities for the youth, so it’s nothing 
to do with us. The Elders should deal with it.’ 

Later, after the Elders again approached him and the YWS President, 
asking them what kind of action they would like done and suggesting 
that they expel the men concerned from their society, he was even more 
perturbed: 


I said to them, ‘If you don’t like the youth society, why did you come 
and cut the ribbon at our opening? All we want to do is find oppor- 
tunities for development of the youth in this village. You are in charge, 
the main leaders, we are not trying to take that role.’ And they replied 
that they too wanted to support youth development, that’s why they 
cut the ribbon, came to the opening. 


My own interpretation was that the Elders were using the situation to 
reassert their authority. In calling the youths’ bluff, they had not only 
given the impression of taking them seriously, they had also forced them 
into a position of recognising the Elders’ ultimate authority. Clear bound- 
aries had been set. While the YWS was free to seek out social and welfare 
benefits for its members, political power—as was clear when most mem- 
bers of the YWS publicly gave their support to Congress at the neat local 
elections—was firmly located with the Elders. The creation of order, as 
Bauman (1992: xiv—xvi) explains it, is not about encouraging or obliterat- 
ing differences, it is about licensing them. The friend I discussed this 
interpretation with thought it was plausible enough, but added a further 
dimension: 


[My friend] claims that the Elders have no real desire to do anything 
about this case. [One of the Elders], he says, has been visited by [one 
of the men complained about] and, he’s guessing this, has paid him a 
bribe or ‘given him a party’.'* Since people will talk if they do nothing 
at all, however, it’s necessary to have a public meeting, shout a lot, 
give the impression that they are angry, and then let the matter fade. 
[My friend claims] ‘If someone says, “Why didn’t you take action against 
those boys?”, they can say, “Oh, we had a big meeting and sorted it 
all out there,” and “Why don’t you ask the youth society? We asked 
them what action we should take.” 


'S Bought him alcoholic dnnks 
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In the event, the men were fined Rs. 50 each—payable into the general 
coffers—and the matter blew over. 

By the time I left the village, around seven months later, all the paint 
on the YWS’s recently-erected sign had peeled off. A similar signpost, 
celebrating the trade union, languished in undergrowth behind the clinic, 
where the recipients of a welfare programme for elderly people—fearful 
that some donors would stop giving if they discovered the existence of a 
trade union—had thrown it during a protest. 

The dominant masculinity of the Elders and of Bethany’s founding 
generation was again restored, although the contest between what have 
been categorised as hegemonic and subordinate masculinities (Anandhi 
et al. 2002: 4,397; Brod 1994: 82-83) ıs unlikely to be over. For Bethany’s 
older male generations, masculinity is articulated through men’s ability 
to dominate village affairs, demonstrated by arranging mariages, settling 
disputes, and—via the Elders and at General Body meetings—exerting 
influence over donor-led projects. The younger generation do not have 
these resources at their disposal but—because their able-bodiedness 
allows them greater ease of movement outside Bethany—they do have 
wider resources, such as access to the law courts, through which to assert 
themselves. 

In addition, with no new leprosy-affected people being admitted into 
the Association—despite the General Body’s desire to bring more of them 
in—the 50 per cent of the population who are non-members are set to 
become numerically and, ultimately, politically dominant. The YWS thus 
provided a framework for ordering what the village could become: it 
was, for example, an institution through which outside funds could be 
channelled for those without leprosy. Although this had not happened at 
the time of my fieldwork, several members of the YWS had approached 
me to ask my opinion on whether or not Western NGOs would be sym- 
pathetic to funding requests from those without leprosy. 

Genuine concerns were expressed that many funders—particularly 
those dealing specifically with leprosy—would no longer be willing to 
give. Yet, as-one young man put it: ‘We’re still poor: we can’t get jobs 
either, what are we going to do?’ As a group they were as accustomed to 
externally led and funded projects as their parents’ generation: a world 
without the presence of ‘the foreigner’ as a guiding hand was, for many, 
a daunting one. It would mark, as the evidence in the early part of this 
article indicates, a break in another parent—child relationship. 
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VI 
Conclusion 


This article has shown how abstract Indian ideas about becoming a full 
person—connected not only to ashrama but also to wider ideas about 
hierarchy, kinship categories and relative authority—shape the ways in 
which notions of social completeness are invoked ın everyday situations. 
Understandings of personhood are prone to change according to other 
circumstances—such as economic migration—and according to when 
they are invoked and to what effect. 

The history of Bethany that I summarised shows how its members 
discursively constructed—within a context of post-institutional care— 
a collective identity as ‘children’ in relation to the foreign aid workers 
and missionaries who fulfilled parental care roles. Although similar rela- 
tionships had existed more generally between colonial officers and the 
indigenous Indian population, and had continued under the guise of devel- 
opment, in Bethany they were particularly exaggerated. On the one hand, 
the experience of leprosy, especially for those with deformities, had led 
to a diminution of self. With personhood invested more in some body 
parts than others, such as the face (cf. Staples 2003b), loss or mutilation 
of these parts had an important impact on how the individual presented 
him- or herself as a complete person. On the other hand, contact with the 
‘foreigner’ was not a distant relationship going on in the background, as 
it was for many other recipients of NGO aid. In Bethany, the relationship 
was central to everyday life and had become normalised to the extent 
that the younger generation was investing much of its energies in finding 
ways to preserve it. 

Certainly, it was against this overarching context that Bethany’s youth 
were trying to assert themselves—first by confrontation, then via 
negotiation—in relation to their biological parents. Unlike in other vil- 
lages, where adult status might be achieved by emulating the practices 
of an older generation, in Bethany this did not appear to be an option 

Paradoxically, it was through taking on the role of a child in relation 
to a parent—terms usually placed in binary opposition—that people in 
Bethany came to conceive of themselves as more complete persons. The 
categories of child and adult are clearly not mutually exclusive categories. 
Within the context of Hindu thinking about personhood, this is not as 
contradictory as it might appear at first sight. If the Hindu lord, as Burghart 
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suggests (1993: 85), is perceived to be the mind of the polity and the 
people its limbs, then it seems reasonable to argue that social completeness 
was achieved th Bethany not alone but in conjunction with the mutually 
constituting ‘foreigner’. This conception of identities as contingent 
on others beyond the individual self is consistent both with Kurtz’s sug- 
gestion that human completeness is achieved through the group (1992: 
29-53) and wider Hindu ideas about the dividual self (Das 1979; Marriott 
1976, 1989; Staples 2003b). It might well also be applied to other relation- 
ships, both within India and without. Apprentices, for example, might 
be said to transact aspects of their personhood in relation to their Masters 
and vice versa; so too might doctoral students constitute themselves 
vis-à-vis their supervisors. The main point here is that status as a person 
is relational and, to some extent, contextual. 

Given this particular route towards becoming a full social being, the 
youth of the village have begun creating institutions to counter the lumita- 
tions imposed by existing ones. The newer institutions, however, do 
bear some structural comparison with those of their parents, as shown 
in Table 1. 


Table | 
Bethany Institutlons 
- Bethany members Younger generatlon. 
Elder» Youth Welfare Society 
Administration Trade union 
General Body Outside law courts 
Congress Party Telugu Desani Party 


Mahila Mandal (Women’s Society) 


The overall picture, of course, is more complex than such a reduction to 
binary oppositions will allow, even though these are some of the distinc- 
tions routinely used by people in the village to position themselves in 
relation to others. The trade union, for example, is part of a new order, 
but it also draws its members across generations, and there has been 
overlap between membership of the trade union and the Elders’ com- 
mittee. Here the blurred lines of conflict are drawn between the Admin- 
istration and those employed in the Colony’s programmes. Likewise, 
the Mahila Mandal is open to all women in the village—none of whom 
are represented in the General Body—highlighting gender rather than 
age or disease demarcations. There are also conflicts within these cat- 
egories, and people will often affiliate themselves to others according to 
context. 
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What the dichotomies do tell us is that there are threads of continuity 
amid what at first appear to be major changes taking place in the village. 
Bethany is not, in short, turning into just another village like any other, 
and—although it is impossible to predict the future with any degree of 
certainty—its distinctiveness vis-a-vis the outside world looks set to 
outlast the leprosy-affected people who established it. Those who have 
grown up in Bethany but who have never had leprosy, meanwhile, con- 
tinue to struggle with whatever idioms come to hand in order to find 
ways of becoming full social beings in their own right. 
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J.P.S. Uperoi, The European modernity: Science, truth and method. New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002. xx + 143 pp. Figures, plates, 
references, index. Rs. 445 (hardback). 


The European modernity brings together five apparently separate essays 
dealing with the history of the European sciences during the last four 
centuries. The first chapter takes the Hermetic tradition as it was 
exemplified by Paracelsus, the Swiss-bom Christian doctor of the first 
half of the 16th century; the second presents the theological dispute of 
Marburg in 1529, between the two Reformers Luther and Zwingli, over 
the nature of the Christian ritual sacraments; the third reconsiders the 
scientific polemic between Newton and Goethe over the theory of colours; 
the fourth deals with the Manhattan project, which achieved the design, 
fabrication and production of the nuclear bombs used against Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945; and, in the fifth, the book ends with some anthro- 
pological thoughts on Self and Other, revisiting first the kula system of 
exchange in Melanesia—which was initially the academic interest of 
the author at the beginning of the 1960s—and then considering the state 
of modernity in contemporary India, focusing particularly on the plurality 
of the traditions on which Indian civil society has to be established. The 
leading thread of these essays, or their ‘weft’, to use the metaphor often 
quoted by J.P.S. Uberoi, is a strong critique of Westem dualism, con- 
sidered a characteristic of the world system of the European modernity. 
Against this dualistic mode of thought, the author makes a point to defend l 
and illustrate the non-dual Hermetic tradition and its perspective of the 
encompassing totality of man and nature, lıfe and knowledge. 

The starting point of Uberoi’s argument 1s this: What we call the new 
regime of modernity arose in Europe out of a debate ‘over the question 
of the place of God and the sacred axiology in the world-view and the 
life-world of man’ (p. 27). Therefore, the best entry into the book is the 
second essay, entitled “The Body of the Christ and the Origin of Modernity’, 
where the author gives a plain exposition of his thesis. At the beginning 
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of the 16th century, the theological debate between orthodox Christian 
doctors and their cntics who were labelled Protestants developed over 
different councils and meetings. But, according to the author, the Colloquy 
held at Marburg in 1529 is the crucial moment of the great symbolic 
schism which divided European intellectual history, although it involved 
only two Protestant theologians, Luther and Zwingli. At stake were the 
modes of presence of Christ in the Christian mtuals, the interpretations 
of the Eucharist and the Mass being at the core of the dispute. To put it 
bnefly, the Protestants altogether rejected the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of transubtantiation by which, during the Lord’s Supper, the bread and 
the wine should be considered as being really transformed respectively 
into the Chnst’s body and blood. But among the Protestants themselves, 
there was a split between two points of view which were debated at the 
Marburg Colloquy. On one side, Luther defended the doctrine of consub- 
stantiation, that is ‘the real substantial presence of the body and the blood 
together and along with the bread and the wine in the Eucharist’ (p. 30), 
when the sacrament in itself realizes the paradox of the word made flesh. 
On the other side, Zwingli professed the doctrine of non-substantiation 
by which ‘the bread and the wine were merely symbols and figurative 
signs ... at most only the metaphorical seals’ of the Christ’s sacrificed 
body for the salvation of the believers. Luther’s theological and epistemo- 
logical position was in fact fairly close to the traditional interpretation 
of the Latin Church. Luther defended a non-dual theological position 
regarding the relationship ‘between a spintual or mystical presence and 
a corporeal or material presence’ of the Christ ın the Eucharist (p. 29). 
This 1s not really surpnsing when we know that, although struggling 
against the Pope, Luther parted only reluctantly from the institutionalised 
church. But the link with the new regime of modernity lies at the opposite 
side where Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, inaugurated a true dual vision 
in Christian theology, distinguishing between the corporeal presence of 
the Christ who died on the cross and his symbolic presence through the 
bread and the wine during the Lord’s Supper. With Zwingli, according 
to Ubero1, facts and values, reality and its symbolic interpretation started 
to be divided, introducing a dual mode of thought which became the 
new way of thinking about life and knowledge. This was a major split 
within the non-dual Christian theology running through the Hermetic 
tradition to Luther, from which Zwingli explicitly departed, establishing 
the modern dualism of the Mind and the World. 
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But at this point, one wonders how this internal Protestant theological 
debate might have impinged on the more general intellectual and scientific 
life of the Modem Age. Regarding this question, Uberoi stresses two 
things. First, the birth of the modern Protestant univeisity movement 
started at Marburg itself, where a university was established in 1527, 
soon followed by Koenigsberg in 1544 and Jena in 1558. Second, in 
Great Britain, the Church of England recognised in 1562 the theological 
articles settled at Marburg, which were Zwinglian in nature. The British 
sovereign, as supreme head of the church, was a defender of its faith, as 
were the newly-opened universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which 
had to adhere to these articles. And Uberoi notes that the subscription to 
these articles of faith was abolished only in 1871. Although the author 
does not enter into a detailed analysis of what was then taught and how 
it was taught and received, he assumes that this dualistic point of view 
developed throughout the modern European universities. From this period 
onwards, the two fundamental axes of the structure of the modernist re- 
gime ‘were the division between fact and values, on the one hand ... and 
the division between lexis and praxis, theory and practice, on the other 
hand’. Uberoi makes a point of specifying his position: ‘My thesis is 
that this is the elementary structure of the modern positivist regime as a 
system, which produced the inner organization of modern Western sci- 
ence, on the one hand, and its relations with the whole of the European 
modemity, on the other hand’ (p. 39). 

The core thesis of the book being stated, the other essays can be read 
as case studies illustrating different situations, whether Uberoi deals with 
the pre-modem Hermetic tradition, to which belongs the work of Paracelsus, 
or with modem or contemporary examples. Underlying these case studies 
lies a rough periodisation of the development of European science, going 
from its ‘period of creation’ between 1500 and 1650, also labelled ‘the 
Copernican/Galilean Age’, to its ‘period of institutionalization’ between 
1650 and 1800 and, finally, its ‘period of diffusion’ from 1800 to 1950. 
Each time, the ‘official European science of modernity’ with its limits and 
weakness is confronted with the ‘counterscience of a non-dualist under- 
ground, the other self of the European modernity’, which is offered by 
the author as an alternative to the dualist modernity (see pp. 74-75). For 
illustrating the mix of facts and values, the Manhattan project is indeed 
a good example, because of its blending of science, military, bureaucracy | 
and politics in a context of international war. But Uberoi’s argument places 
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the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the mass extermination of 
the Jews by Hitler on the same scientific and ethical plane. Both cases 
illustrate ‘the original Faustian contract of the division of labour between 
the truth and the power ... the ends and the means’. It represented ‘the 
alienation of the species man from nature and from the self as much as 
from God and Christian church’ (respectively p. 87 and p. 89). 

Although European modernity is an original book—the bibliography 
is scarcely limited to the main sources used by the author—Uberoi does 
not stand alone. He takes his place within an intellectual lineage where 
many social scientists have already looked back in history for the religious 
and philosophical origins of our modernity. Limiting myself to a few 
scholars writing in French, I should mention at least Alexandre Koyré 
whose study of alchemists and mystics in the pre-modern era, and 
particularly his small book on Paracelsus. deal with exactly the questions 
raised by Uberoi. (Other contemporary scholars should also be mentioned, 
like Antoine Faivre or Gilbert Durand, for example.) But the name which 
came first to my mind, although it is never mentioned by Uberoi, is that 
of Louis Dumont, whose comparative anthropology closely parallels 
European modernity particularly regarding three problems. First, a cri- 
tique of Western science from (at least for Dumont) an anti-modern 
position (see Louis Dumont, ‘On Value’, Radcliffe-Brown Lecture in Social 
Anthropology 1980, Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. LXVI, 
pp. 207-41). Second, both Dumont and Uberoi trace a parallel between 
Hitler, racism and modern science. However, while Uberoi emphasises 
the opposition between monism and dualism as characteristic of the dis- 
tinction between the pre-modem and the modern era (but isn’t this op- 
position itself a simple form of the dualism repudiated by the author’), 
Dumont stresses the opposition between holism and individualism, a 
distinction also made by Uberoi. In modem society, according to Dumont, 
totalitarianism arises from a major contradiction: the desire to subordinate 
society to its representation as a totality although individualism as a value 
is already well rooted in it. And third, Uberoi’s ‘dialectical semiology’ 
echoes Dumont’s structural thought on hierarchy, stressing the comple- 
mentarity of the parts—‘the complementarity of equality and difference’ 
says Ubero1 (p. 23)—when referring to the totality or to the ‘encompass- 
ing’ entity, to use Dumont’s phraseology. 

European modernity suggests at least two lines of questioning. The 
first one has to do with European intellectual history. Can we really take 
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the Marburg Colloquy as the major starting point of the great divide 
between monism and dualism marking the birth of the European modern 
era? Can we equate the philosophical dimension of dualism only with its 
religious side? Looking at the history of European tradition itself in the 
long term, can we neglect the philosophical conflicts between different 
schools of thought to reconcile or to overcome the antinomies of dualism? 
Considering only the social sciences, the basic task of the sociologist is 
to take values as facts which are socially and historically produced, as 
did Uberoi when studying the kula system of exchange in a truly Maussian 
way. But Marcel Mauss is not alone in clearing the way for a non-dualist 
understanding of social facts. Pierre Bourdieu’s sociological tools, par- 
ticularly his concept of habitus, intend also to do away with this kind of 
dualist alternative between structure and subject or society and agent. 
Therefore, is it really necessary to go back to the non-dual Hermetic 
tradition to defend a kind of monist approach ın social sciences? In doing 
so, are we not defending an imaginary position, already pointed out by 
Max Weber—that is, on the one hand intending to be a social scientist 
and, on the other hand rejecting modernity itself as being the present 
condition of man? (I do know that a new wind seems to be blowing from 
Anglo-Saxon analytical philosophy over the fact and value issue, but to 
my view Putnam has not really engaged in a serious debate with Weber— 
see Hilary Putnam, The collapse of the fact/value dichotomy, and other 
essays, 2002.) Otherwise, how to sustain this claim without associating 
oneself with the reactionary stances usually taken by most defenders of 
the Hermetic tradition—and not only in India? At least this issue should 
have been raised by Uberoi who clearly distinguishes himself from these 
anti-modern tenets of the Hermetic tradition. His stance is best expressed 
in the last chapter of European modernity, where he deals with politics 
and language in contemporary India, advocating a regime of pluralist 
non-dualism not only in India but more generally in human society. 
But precisely here is a second line of thought that the author could 
have been expected to pursue. In interrogating the fate of modernity in 
India, should we not question the encounter of European modemity with 
non-European discursive formations, to use Michel Foucault’s concept? 
Dualism and monism are also well illustrated in Islam and Hinduism. 
So, what were the destinies of these notions in these specific theologico- 
philosophical spaces? How could the European episteme be reconciled 
with them—for example, considering only Hinduism and its literate 
tradition, with the Brahmanical episteme? In other words, was modernity 
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conceivable within it and at what cost? These questions are at the core of 
Halbfass’ book, India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding (State 
University of New York, Albany, 1998) and it seems difficult for a com- 
parative understanding of European modernity to escape them. With his 
mordant irony, Uberoi depicts Indian intellectuals as ‘willing recruits’ 
of European modernity, its ‘appointed trained missionaries, ... its loyal 
soldiers and subalterns fighting against ... antique obscurantism, ... its 
hired coolie labour or babus in its ethnic or local data collection branch’ 
(p. viii). There is definitely no reason why European intellectuals should 
be conceded the monopoly of self-representation exercised by the Euro- 
pean modernity. But equally, I see no serious reason why Indian intel- 
lectuals should not address the fate of modernity within their own plural 
episteme. 
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C.J. Futter, The renewal of the priesthood; Modernity and traditionalism 
in a south Indian temple. New Deihi: Oxford University Press, 2004. 
xx + 207 pp. Figures, notes, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs. 495 
(hardback). 


Professor Fuller’s fascination with the Madurai Meenakshi Temple in 
south India has provided us with a huge canvas on which to under- 
stand the way religious centres have evolved over the years in interaction 
with the larger social and political environment of the country. Fuller re- 
enters the temple after a gap of twenty years to find out how the priests 
have fared. He had predicted in the late 1970s that the position and status 
of the priests would deteriorate over the years. As he himself says, social 
scientists have a poor record in foretelling the future and the position of 
the priests in the temple did not worsen. In fact, the priests have become 
better off and have found earning opportunities in temples in America. 

From the rich historical, political and social analysis of the context in 
which the temple is situated, one may delineate several factors that have 
favourably influenced the fate of the priests. These factors are the central 
themes around which the author elaborates on the changes that have taken 
place and their impact. 
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One of the significant factors has been the favourable stance of the 
Meenakshi Temple administration. This, coupled with the weakening of 
anti-Brahminism as a political ideology over the last two decades, has 
strengthened the position of the priests. Second, when the All-India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK) party came to power in 1991, 
its leader Jayalalithaa encouraged religious revivalism and started to support 
and promote Brahminical Sanskritic Hinduism, which was linked to the 
rise of Hindu nationalism in northern and western India. Further, economic 
liberalisation in India has given more spending power to the people, 
which they use also for ritual activities in the temple. 

Fuller correctly points out that the temple’s link to the globalisation 
process has given its priests a wider exposure. This 1s seen in the develop- 
ment of the Indian diaspora, their monetary contributions and the oppor- 
tunities they create for priests to ‘practise’ abroad, as well as in the priests 
themselves becoming better informed about the wider world and less 
provincial in their outlook. The priests thus no longer see their traditional 
duties as incompatible with the workings of the so-called modern world. 

Towards the later chapters, Fuller details the way in which tradition 
retains its flavour in today’s contexts. On the one hand, while the larger 
modern socio-political context suggests that equality is displacing trad- 
itional hierarchy as a compelling value, on the other hand, the priests are 
able to remain relevant and modern despite retaining the traditional her- 
editary monopolistic rights. They do not protest the inclusion of Dalits 
and untouchables, but rather protest anti-Brahmin discrimination in edu- 
cation and employment. It proves the point that it is difficult to narrowly 
categorise any study of the development of religious centres in India. 

Even the reference to Gyan Prakash’s words (p. 164), that modernity 
does not negate tradition but there is a mutual reformulation, does not 
capture the complexity involved. The reference to Janus-faced Indian 
modernity indicates two faces, but perhaps it is more like Brahma and 
has four (or more) faces. For the reformulation happens at many levels, 
and in some instances there are no reformulations. To give an example, 
although there has been an institutionalisation of the learning of the sacred 
texts of the temple (agamas and vedic texts), and elites from outside the 
temple are able to comment on the performance of rituals, the texts are 
still learnt by heart (rote learning). The focus is not on understanding the 
texts and reformulating the ideology or philosophy of the temple practices. 
Thus, though it is difficult to say that there is complete rigidity in trad- 
itional learning and performance of ‘ritual’, it is also difficult to say that 
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the temple is a case of Weberian rationalisation (p. 159). It is perhaps too 
early in the Indian context to formulate a larger theory for the cross- 
overs between tradition and modernity, but it would be important to see 
how texts are interpreted and understood in other religious contexts in 
India. For, a focus on critical thought and understanding in Sanskritic 
learning can stake a greater claim to Weberian rationality than rote learning 
(Vasudeva Rao, Living traditions in contemporary contexts: The Madhva 
Matha of Udup1, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 2002). Nevertheless, Fuller 
has a lot of detail and analysis packed into the book to provide food for 
thought. Examples include the changing marriage patterns and dress codes 
among the priests as also their secular employment and education. 

Another running theme in the book is the influence of politics on the 
temple. The ways in which state-level politics interact with the temple 
are interesting, as is the role other religious organisations play—such as 
the case of the Kanchipuram Shankaracharya Matha. The Kanchi Matha 
has a significant voice in the politics of the state of Tamil Nadu and 
indeed the country, with various political leaders seeking advice from 
the Shankaracharya. The analysis takes on added significance with the 
recent arrests of both the senior and junior Shankaracharyas. One can 
better understand the present stand-off between Shankaracharya Jayendra 
Saraswati and the present chief minister Jayalalithaa. The chapter on ‘Reli- 
gious politics and the priests’ provides the reader with a grasp of the tie-up 
between the agenda of Hindutva at the national level and Tamil Nadu 
politics. Thus there is substantial material here that the political analyst 
can use to understand the way in which the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) have made inroads in the 
south of India, as also the complexities of state versus central control. 

These insights are extremely relevant. However, Fuller would have 
done us a greater service by linking the arguments with the wider Indian 
debates on secularism and gender. Also, one would like to know whether, 
if priests had earlier stated that bhakti (devotion) was their only validation 
to worship the deity in the absence of the proper knowledge of agamas, 
then today, after the institutionalisation of the agama schools with 
political support and the whole process of modernisation, their devotion 
to the gods has decreased? Is it more important in today’s world to survive 
or to shift the locus of control than to be devout and follow a traditional 
moral framework? 


Institute of Management and Technology VASUDEVA RAO 
Gurgaon 
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Fiuirpo OseLLa and Kary Garpner, eds, Migration, modernity and social 
transformation in South Asia (Contributions to Indian Sociology 
Occasional Studies—11). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. xlvii: + 
380 pp. Notes, references, bibliography, index. Rs. 795 (hardback). 


This volume reflects the growing interest in the cultural and political 
dimensions of migration in South Asia in the last decade. Migration is 
introduced as a process that has been enabling ‘projects of transformation’, 
which are in intimate and contradictory ways implicated in discourses 
and processes of ‘modernity’. The essays reveal a South Asian region knit 
through the interplay of religion, region, nation, caste and gender in medi- 
ating migrant experiences. As categories that organise migration and its 
effects, they influence the ways in which migration is mobilised towards 
livelihoods, in legitimising specific kinds of human movement, forms of 
consumption, institutions and practices over others. Significantly, the 
engagement with migrant experiences serves to breach the duality of 
source and destination in and through the figure of the migrant, whose 
diverse negotiations of both draw on and transform institutions and shapes 
his/her cosmopolitanism. Important here is the plea by Vinay Gidwani 
and Sivaramakrishnan to acknowledge the diffusion of cosmopolitanism 
at different levels of human movement, with implications for the shaping 
of political movements. 

Essays attentive to the historical dimension are particularly instructive 
of the heterogeneous institutional moorings of migration. Jonathan Spencer 
reminds us that what changes over time is ‘not so much the fact of human 
movement, as the kinds of political issues raised (and often unresolved) 
as a consequence of that movement’. His use of the trope of purification 
is particularly effective in exploring the violence built into the enactment 
of nationhood through control and regulation of movement in Sri Lanka, 
bringing to the fore the break with a pre-modern sense of human move- 
ment. Taking up the Bhilai Stee] Plant as a powerful icon of nationhood, 
Jonathan Parry shows that the nation works better for some than for 
others through the vastly different experiences of migrant workers in the 
formal and informal sectors. While regional identities are underscored 
in Parry’s account, Arjan De Haan shows that they have shaped work- 
places, residence patterns, conflict and the experience of gender of mi- 
grant workers at Calcutta’s jute mills. Migrants who have come in since 
the late 19th century have held on to regional identities, yet there were 
significant instances of ‘merging’ in the adoption of dowry by migrants 
from the south. 
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The volume draws attention to the relationship between the negotiation 
of identities and upward mobility underlying migration on the one hand 
and the contradictions inherent in ‘the project of self transformation’ 
and projects of modernisation on the other. Striking in the case of Mirpur 
in Azad Kashmur, explored by Roger Ballard, it is a running sub-text in 
several essays. Successful transnational entrepreneurship in Mirpur that 
has locked the local economy into dependency on remittances is placed 
in the context of a surprising chain of historical circumstances. If construc- 
tion and housing booms are matched only by young Mirpuris waiting 
for an invitation to marry a British-based cousin, pressure to marry within 
kin networks placed more restrictions on young girls than their brothers. 
Invanably, when women migrated for work, there were anxieties related 
to sexuality. This was the case with tribal women migrants in Ben Rogaly 
et al.’s essay that takes up several strands of the problem of the growing 
presence of seasonal migrant labour in capitalist agriculture in West 
Bengal. Significantly, employees as much as employers mobilised reli- 
gion and caste identities as key resources in negotiating employment. 
Thangarajah shows that the predominantly Muslim Sri Lankan women 
who migrated to the Gulf as housemaids used their access to ‘privileged 
Islam’, in a combination of site, symbolic and consumer goods, to struggle 
through sexual anxiety and negotiate ‘status’ back home. Yet, while migra- 
tion was linked to the compulsion to finance preparations for their mar- 
Mage, including house construction and dowry, appropniation of Islam 
was selective and women resented having to pay downes. 

Religion and consumption are the mainframes of a number of essays. 
The access that sailors from a western Indian port town, studied by Edward 
Simpson, had to the Gulf states was deployed successfully towards inver- 
sion of prevailing hierarchies within local Islam. On the other hand, 
Filippo and Caroline Osella show how a highly mobile lower caste in 
Kerala uses resources gained through migration to appropriate and rewntes 
in a new commoditised idiom a ritual practice that was patronised by the 
higher castes. There is a distinctly ‘disciplining’ celebration of gains from 
migration to the Gulf by the Pakhtuns from northern Pakistan, where, 
according to Francis Watkin, ‘spending was carefully uncontrolled’, and 
‘what the money was spent on was equally carefully controlled’, along 
with strong censure of the new consumer world. Not surprisingly kinship 
continued to be a dominant source of networks sustaining migration. 
Randall Kuhn suggests that kin networks, mobilised in highly selective 
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ways, make all the difference to successful rural-urban migration in 
Bangladesh, but he and Maya Unnithan Kumar show that migrants to 
slums, faced by debt and harsh livelihood choices, may prefer to avoid 
pre-existing networks. Importantly then, friendship fostered women’s 
efforts to negotiate reproduction and better health in a’ slum in Jaipur 
studied by Unnithan Kumar. It also sustained access to resources and 
skills in Geert De Neve’s account of rural migrant enterpnse in Tirupur. 
Yet friendships across gender remained elusive. 

A problem with the volume lies in its engagement with ‘modernity’. 
Granting the editorial delineation of ‘modemity’ as contextual, it is dis- 
appointing to see it collapsed now and again into social mobility. Is the 
frequent resort to the category of ‘ambiguity’ a sign of the unwillingness 
to engage with the discriminatory/restrictive aspects of social mobility, 
particularly in the exclusionary dimension of religion, region, nation, 
kinship or gender? Where religion and consumption were important 
frames, the essays are rather uneven in probing the politics of identity, 
particularly the selective appropriations of ideas/symbols with entrenched 
cultural orientations that inform agency. 


Centre for Development Studies PRAVEENA KODOTH 
Thiruvananthapuram 


MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI, ¢d., Feminism in India (Issues tn contemporury 
Indian feminism). New Delhi: Kali for Women, 2004. xlv + 359 pp. 
Notes, references, bibliography, index. Rs. 325 (hardback). 


Given that its objective is to ‘provid[e] a broad overview of the conceptual 
history of the 1dea of feminism in India’ (x1), the title Feminism in India | 
is an apt one for this book edited by Maitrayee Chaudhun. Through the 
twenty-four pieces that it includes, the anthology maps the changing 
and yet connected concerns of feminism from the colonial period up 
until the present. The writings gathered into this collection gain a new 
salience from the manner in which they are framed by the Introduction. 

The Introduction reflects on what theory implies and attempts to define 
feminism withih the Indian context. It rethinks the notion of feminist 
theorisation by refuting the distinction between the history of ideas 
and the history of actions, emphasising in the process the centrality of 
history itself as the grounds for theorising feminism. The Introduction 
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also foregrounds the vexed and recurrent question of Indian feminism’s 
relationship with the West, thereby seeking through the anthology to de- 
velop a body of thinking on the issue. 

The articles in the anthology are grouped into six sections. The first 
and the last sections include essays which engage directly with the task of 
elaborating on the different aspects of feminism in India. The other four 
sections in between have pieces that provide a sense of feminist thinking 
in different periods of Indian history—the colonial, the nationalist, the 
post-independence and the present moment. Each of these sections is 
prefaced by a brief introduction. The first section on “Feminism”: Ques- 
tions from the Indian context’ includes essays by Kamla Bhasin and 
Nighat Said Khan, Suma Chitnis, Madhu Kishwar, Mary John and Ruth 
Vanita. Common to all these essays is the concern with understanding 
and explicating the conceptual dimension of a feminism that is specific 
to the Indian context. Linked to this concern therefore is an attempt by 
each of the authors to develop methodological tools for both feminist 
research and practice best suited for the Indian situation. Despite this 
common objective, the varied approaches to the issue and the consequent 
differences in the conceptualisation of feminism by each author are very 
instructive. 

The second section, on ‘Some early feminist visions’, includes the 
writings of Tarabai Shinde, Cornelia Sorabji and Rokeya Sakhawat 
Hossain. Their writings provide a sense of the issues that were predom- 
inant in the discussions during the 19th century. Counterpoised to this is 
the third section on ‘The nationalist feminist framework and some ques- 
tions’, which includes extracts from primary documents such as the Karachi 
Congress Resolution of 1931 and the Report of the Sub-Committee of 
the National Planning Committee Series of 1947. It also includes Maitrayee 
Chaudhuri’s chronicle of the debates within the All-India Women’s 
Conference during the critical years between the 1920s and the 1930s. 
V. Geetha’s article in this section elaborates on the radical vision of 
women’s participation in public life as articulated by the Self-Respect 
movement in Tamil Nadu. This article is an example of feminist thinking 
outside the mainstream nationalist movement. 

The fourth and the fifth sections include articles that explore critical 
issues in the post-independence period and the present era respectively. 
The fourth section, on ‘Feminism in independent India’, includes articles 
by Gail Omvedt, Ilina Sen and Sharmila Rege. These provide an account 
of the women’s movement, foregrounding in particular the engagement 
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with the ideology of the Left and the imperative to conceptualise feminist 
stances based on the issues emerging from the ground. The articles in the 
fifth section, titled ‘Challenges to feminism: Globalization and Hindutva’, 
cover a range of issues that have contemporary relevance. The section 
includes articles on the fashioning of the new woman by women’s maga- 
zines (Ipshita Chanda); the positioning of the poor woman in the develop- 
ment discourse (Mary John); the selective adoption of a feminist vocabulary 
by national and international agencies in relation to the issue of contra- 
ception (Susie Tharu and Tejaswini Niranjana); the print media s engage- 
ment with feminist issues (Maithrayee Chaudhuri); and the state’s attitude 
towards women’s self-help groups and their ‘empowerment’ (Vimala 
Ramachandran). Though the subtitle of the section mentions ‘Hindutva,’ 
it contains no article dealing with the dynamics between feminism and 
Hindutva. 

The last section returns to the concerns and questions raised in the 
first. This move in fact ties up with the identification in the Introduction 
of two themes as being pertinent: ‘one our ambiguous relationship to the 
westernness of feminism. And two the linked phenomena of a persistent 
desire to search for indigenous “roots” and the problems of defining the 
indigenous in a plural society’ (xix, emphasis in original). The fifth and 
final section titled ‘Indigenous feminisms?’ therefore includes articles 
that examine and interrogate the possibility of relying on indigenous 
materials, practices and thinkers in making feminism and feminist theor- 
isation more relevant to our context. This section includes articles by 
Gail Omvedt, Vidyut Bhagwat, Rajeswari Sunder Rajan and U. Kalpagam. 

Barring three selections, i.e., the piece of utopian writing by Rokeya 
Sakhawat Hossain, the excerpts from the Karachi Congress Resolution 
of 1931 and the Sub-Committee Report on Women’s role in planned 
economy, all the other selections in the anthology are analytical essays. 
Most of these would be familiar to the women’s studies scholar. But even 
she would find some surprises, most notably Comelia Sorabji’s ‘Stray 
thoughts of an Indian girl’. A major drawback in an anthology of this 
kind, which could well serve as an introductory reader on feminism, 1s 
that several references (in the Introduction as well as in some of the articles) 
are missing. Since some of the pieces are excerpted, a brief introduction 
to the complete article in the section introductions would have helped 
the reader. The information on some of contributors is dated. In the final 
analysis though the book is a welcome one. The reader may agree or dif- 
fer from the stance taken by some of the authors, but the important aspect 
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of the book is that the excerpted pieces seem to speak to one another, 
thereby serving the need for an anthology of feminist debate and dis- 
cussion. The chief merit of the book lies in bringing together these essays 
as instances of theorising feminism in India. 


AP Social Watch REKHA PAPPU 
Hyderabad 


NivepiTA MENON, Recovering subversion; Feminist politics beyond the 
law. Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004. xiii +271 pp. Notes, bibliography, 
index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


For some time now, feminist activists and scholars in India have expressed 
widespread disillusionment with the promise of the law as an instrument 
of social change in India. Feminist legal theorists elsewhere may have 
been more sceptical of the possibilities of legal reform, but there has been 
more than a century of engagement with the law in India, of which the last 
quarter has been dominated by feminist critiques of and campaigns for 
legal change. Nivedita Menon has been amongst those who have ques- 
tioned feminist legal strategies. This work brings together her previously 
published essays, considerably reworked, along with a new introduction 
and conclusion. This is a book that is avowedly programmatic, in that 
Menon declares her intention (evident in the title itself and in the last 
section) of ‘recovering the subversive’ in feminist politics. 

Menon begins her account with what she identifies as the crisis or 
‘paradox of constitutionalism’ (p 2)—that is, the multiplicity of moral 
visions that have come to question the ‘universalizing drive of constitu- 
tionality’ generally and feminism in particular. The thrust of the argument— 
which is constructed through a return to a wide range of Indian and non- 
Indian feminist theorists and critics of the law, woven into a discussion 
of social and legal challenges to earlier feminist certaintres—is the ques- 
tion of ‘who is the subject of feminist politics’. In other words, it is the 
unified feminist subject that has been repeatedly questioned, whether in 
the context of campaigns about abortion rights, sexual violence or reserva- 
tions for women in politics, the three instances that Menon takes up for 
discussion. It is the unity of this category ‘woman’ as the starting point 
of feminist political strategies, she argues, that deserves to be thoroughly 
rethought. 

The question of rights is first contextualised through the now well- 
known strategy of pointing out how recent the conception of individual 
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rights really is (in the European context, not more than 400 years). There 
is here a useful summary of well-known debates in feminist legal theory 
such as the sameness-versus-difference debate. But it is really in the three 
focused discussions of legal struggles and outcomes that the dilemmas 
and contradictions of contemporary Indian feminism are developed. The 
campaign against sex determination tests confronted women with the 
dilemma of supporting a woman’s right to choose and then denying her 
the right when it endangered female foetuses. Similarly, the campaigns 
against sexual violence have identified the feminist self too closely with 
the body; a possible ‘remedy’ comes not from law but from a feminist 
movement that wages a longer and more continuous struggle. But perhaps 
it is the debate about reservations that throws up the problem of issues 
that get eclipsed ın the name of women. Caste assertion, and backward 
caste assertion in particular, is thus thwarted through the deployment of 
women as a category for reservations. (But what of regions where the 
history of backward caste reservations has a longer and more rooted 
existence? Perhaps it is not a coiricidence that in these locations, Karnataka 
for instance, the debates against women’s reservations have not been so 
acrimonious, and reservations have even worked favourably at the local 
levels.) Nevertheless, what Menon is arguing is that Indian feminism no 
longer has the luxury of positing women as a pure or unified category. 

It might be useful to ask whether in fact Indian feminism ever posited 
such a tightly unified category of ‘woman’ as she suggests. If today the 
subject of feminist politics is inflected by questions of caste, ethnicity 
and sexual orientation, foregrounding issues that were ‘secularised’ by 
the category of woman in the past, we would do well to recall the early 
subject of second-wave feminism: the toiling and preferably rural woman 
who dominated activist attention as well as scholarly work. Indeed, one 
of the critiques of the autonomous women’s movement was precisely 
the close identification of women with the working class. Furthermore, 
if Menon’s critique rightly points to the impossibility of a unified woman 
subject available for feminist mobilisation, then what are the possibilities 
of envisioning this unity as the goal of feminist politics? 

The dilemma to which Menon signals,.that of a constitutionalism which 
can only partially address the question of female autonomy, calls for a 
strategy that goes beyond the realm of the legal. What might this new 
realm realistically consist of? This is suggestively, if somewhat vaguely, 
defined as the realm of movement politics (and Menon, like some others, 
notes with dismay the emergence of the professional. funded ‘feminist’ 
groups). New sites of feminist action, however, remain insufficiently 
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specified. Thus, while his critique of modernity and its institutions led 
Partha Chatterjee to identify a new realm of political society (which Menon 
also cites), he has felt compelled to produce examples, however slight, 
of the sites of this domain of democracy in his recent wntings. In Menon’s 
account, we are given many glimpses of political challenges to new and 
established hierarchies (in the form of new identities that are forcing 
their presence onto the feminist agenda), but there is no clear delineation 
of a realm of politics. 

Indeed, for an avowedly programmatic book, the call to ‘hegemonise 
common sense’ may not sound like a political rallying call at all. We are 
more pragmatic now, and utopian, revolutionary, feminism deserves a 
decent burial. But one is hard pressed indeed to think of the new sites of 
action: if not the law, which prohibits free will, could it be education? 
Menon’s conclusion, that ‘our understanding should become the common 
sense—that should be our political goal’, could be seen as a confirmation 
of the suggestion that the modernising impetus of civil society has failed 
to achieve hegemony But as long as she does not align feminist struggles 
with the large and ever-growing realm of political society, if the moral- 
ethical horizons of feminism are indeed different, is this a renewal of 
civil society? Is there a striving here for a new feminist utopia, rather than 
an acknowledgement of ‘post-feminism’? This is certainly a useful book, 
not just for its thorough rehearsal of contemporary feminist debates, but 
also for its intellectual provocations. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences JANAKI NAIR 
Kolkata 


RADHIKA CHOPRA, CAROLINE OSELLA and Firo Osea, eds, South Asian 
masculinities: Context of change, sites of continuity. New Delhi: 
Women Unlimited (an associate of Kali for Women), 2004. x + 419 
pp. Notes, bibliography. Rs. 600 (hardback). 


This valuable collection bridges an important gap in South Asian gender 
studies by bringing together a cross-section of ongoing work on mas- 
culinities in South Asia. It includes ethnographic work and studies on 
the textual representations of masculinity, all of which are rich in theor- 
etica] reflection. The ethnographies from Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan are especially valuable; one only wished that more cultural studies 
on these societies had been included. In the selection from India, south 
India is fairly represented. There is one ethnograpy each from Tamil Nadu 
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and Kerala, and the transactions between Tamil Brahmin identity and 
the Indian nation are forcefully explored in another essay. The theme of 
one essay is a sort of bridge between the ethnographies and the cultural 
analyses, focusing on the masculine styles presented to young Malayali 
men through two popular film heroes in contemporary Kerala. 

The essays in this volume move away from both the implicit focus on 
gendered identities (often made in the classical sociological texts and 
work on the psychology of religion and culture in India), and the new 
literature on colonial masculinities. Some of the hegemonic masculinities 
that have been implicitly focused upon earlier are revisited in such a 
way that they are seen not merely as ‘roles’ or ‘ideals’ but as actual social 
locations, which men aspire to and inhabit uneasily. Geert de Neve’s 
ethnography of employers and workers in an industrialised locality in 
Tamil Nadu shows how the householder ideal is not the Hindu grihastha, 
but a far more moder figure. Alessandro Monti’s essay questions the 
simple opposition often assumed to exist between the ideals of the house- 
holder and the renouncer, and goes on to show how the boundaries of 
both are rendered unstable in the representation of Hindu masculinities. 
The deep concern with aggressive and nationalistic masculinities nurtured 
by the discourse of Hindutva—evident in several of the ys—hints at 
a shift away from the dyad of the emasculated native and the hyper- 
masculine coloniser dominant in the literature on colonial masculinities. 
But there is also the effort to break new ground and find fresh themes 
of investigation. For instance, Sanjay Srivastava’s essay suggests that 
the contemporary shaping of masculinities is a complex process that 
takes place on diverse sites, not merely that of Hindutva. Consumerism 
ana nationalism emerge as important sites on which masculinities are 
negotiated. 

In their use of theory, these essays tread a careful critical path between 
thinking about gender as performance, and thinking of it as essential. 
One of the noteworthy strengths of the essays is that the empirical inquiry 
secms to reveal what the editors aptly put as ‘strong local essentialisms 
that “secretly” recognize the importance of performance’ (p. 12). The 
‘failed’ Bangladeshi men of Nayanika Mookherjee’s essay, and the Punjabi 
Jat Sikh boys in Radhika Chopra’s are good illustrations here. In each 
essay there is the effort to explode the homogenising of masculinities, 
and to think of the theoretical implications of this. This in fact opens up 
the debate on whether patriarchy should be viewed as a solid structure 
or as hegemony. While almost all the essays track the proliferation of 
hegemonic masculine identities, P.K. Vijayan argues for a more qualified 
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understanding of patriarchy, as ‘an analytical proposition referring to 
the condition of dominance that permits the hegemonic power of specific 
hegemonic masculinities’ (pp. 371-72). 

A strong commitment to historicising gender and masculinities 1s 
certainly one of the strengths of the essays. The theme of continuity and 
change is the focus in the essays by Thomas Walle, Bob Simpson and 
P.K. Vijayan. Some of the insights of earlier gender history in India have 
been farther explored, for instance, how the feminine often figures as 
the ground of the consolidation of the masculine in discourse, brilliantly 
explored by Karen Gabriel in her analysis of the hero’s relationships 
with two women in the Kamalahaasan film, Hey Ram. However, Ravi 
Vasudevan’s reading of the same film and of the Mani Ratnam film Bombay 
proves to be richer precisely because it explores the complex texture of 
history from within which the film emerges. He pursues three strands— 
the history of the Hindu public’s relationship with the minority commu- 
nities, the Tamil person’s relationship to caste and his/her position within 
the Indian nation, and the Hindutva critique of secularism. One can also 
see how greater attention to historical detail could have ennched many 
of the other essays, even when the questions explored are not overtly 
historical. The Osellas’ hugely interesting exploration of young Malayali 
men’s secking of adult masculine styles through the Malayalam film 
stars Mammooty and Mohanlal, for instance, may have benefited from 
further inquiry into earlier ‘pairs’ of masculine styles represented by 
Malayalam film heroes, such as the Satyan—Prem Nazir pair, which actively 
resemble the Mammooty—Mohanlal pair. Further, it may also have been 
interesting to see how this is related to local kin ‘stereotypes’ of brothers 
also prevalent in common Hindu mythology—for instance, of the eldest 
brother taking on the character of a powerful patriarch and the brother 
younger to him appearing more accessible and displaying a more playful— 
if ultimately more aggressive—masculine style, as in the Balarama—Krishna 
pair. 

Overall, this volume points to exciting directions, and firmly locates 
masculinity studies within the general project of gender studies. It lives 
up to the early promise of masculinity studies by exploding the tıme- 
lessness and solidity of masculinity conserved within the more traditional 
sorts of feminist analyses, and by throwing more light on how mascu- 
linities are shaped and how they work. 


Centre for Development Studies J. DEVIKA 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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JASODHARA Bacchi and SUBHORANJAN Dasaupta, eds, The trauma and the 
triumph: Gender and partition in eastern India. Kolkata: STREE 
Publications, 2003. xi+ 272 pp. Notes, references, bibliography, index. 
Rs. 450 (hardback). 


Memory, where the past meets the present, has been used extensively in 
this book to analyse the trauma of partition in eastern India, drawing 
upon diaries and interviews as well as creative literature. 

The editors start with a comparison of the partition of Bengal with 
that of Punjab, both victims of ‘coerced migration’. While the partition 
of Punjab was a one-time event, the partition of Bengal has turned out to 
be a continuous process, with its porous and flexible dividing line. But 
the most striking similarity between the two (or for that matter, between 
all political upheavals), 1s the way women are treated. That women— 
‘the objects of ruthless conquest’, ‘the icons of the honour of the commu- 
nity’, ‘the trophies of occupied territory’—though shattered physically 
and mentally by the tragedy of partition, could still emerge triumphant 
is the winning point of the whole book. Both in Punjab and Bengal, ‘the 
uprooted’, ‘displaced’ refugee women not only raised new shelters for 
themselves but stepped out of the private sphere of life to acquire skills 
and earn, to emerge as new ‘breddwinners’, hence transforming trauma 
into triumph. What a contrast to the views of Aristotle who has viewed 
women as ‘unfinished men’! 

This ‘coming out’ was not an easy step, as noticed by Rachel Weber 
who has examined the circumstances which led to the development of 
the colonies in south Calcutta and the ways in which women participated 
and were affected by the transformation of space. Two forces—shelter 
and economic necessity—brought women out of their homeland and at 
the same time this new exposure to the world of men brought them into 
contact with new economic and political ideas. 

This new refugee woman was like Khuki in Ritwik Ghatak’s Meghe 
Dhaka Tara, a woman who made sacrifices for the survival of the family; 
. or Arati, the enlightened, bold main character of Hoina by Santosh Kumar 
Ghosh, symbolising the courage and resilience of women against the 
ngid patriarchal system. Through the use of a vivid collection of literary 
texts, interviews and first-hand accounts, the editors have been successful 
in giving us a glimpse of the loss of a homeland and the displacement 
experienced by the refugees. And who can forget the play Natun Yehudi 
by Salil Sen? The book is extremely readable, written in an interesting 
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manner which urges us to read till the end. Although the book is remark- 
able, I feel that a brief introduction to some of the main events, like the 
Tebhaga revolt, the Liaquat-Nehru pact and the Nehrt-Noon agreement, 
would have been beneficial. I shall cherish this book for one more reason— 
the case history of ‘The Berubari village’ which is a living example of 
the strength of common people. Since the village lies in an area known 
as ‘adverse possession lands’, in 1958, the then prime minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, signed an agreement to retum this territory to erstwhile 
East Pakistan. But the villagers protested and appealed against the planned 
transfer. The Supreme Court ruled in their favour with the verdict that 
the prime minister of India did not have the nght to give away any land 
controlled by India. ‘We did not ask to be made into another country’, 
argues a local leader, ‘why should we accept their decision just because 
some strange Englishman drew a crazy boundary?’ 

How do the notions of ‘nationality’ and ‘nationhood’ relate to the na- 
tives of Berubari? It 1s ‘not about a crazy boundary, but about where they 
feel they belong, and where they have shared their joys and sorrows, where 
they have grown up and grown old, where they have lived and died’. 
These words echo the sentiments of every soul. We hope that in the coming 
years, like one Sun, one Supreme Being, there will be one single World— 
without these artificial, crazy lines. Amen! 


New Delhi KULBIR KAUR 


ANNE HaRDGROVE, Community and public culture: The Marwaris in 
Calcutta. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. xxix + 309 pp. 
Plates, notes, glossary, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Community and public culture, based on the author's dissertation, 1S a 
historical and anthropological study of the emergence and consolidation 
of the most prominent of the ‘traditional’ Indian business communities— 
the Marwaris—from the late 19th century onwards (to be exact, from 
1897, when the term ‘Marwari’ first became prominent in Calcutta public 
life, to 1997, when her fieldwork ended). The book takes off from the 
spate of literature during the last two decades that has grown out of the 
idea of ‘invention of tradition’, the historical production of different kinds 
of communities and social identities, especially in the context of coloni- 
alism. However, this work differs from much of the earlier literature in 
shifting our attention away from the classifying and enumerating practices 
of the colonial state to the role of public performances and of contestations 
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within and between social groups in the creation and assertion of commu- 
nity identities. And unlike many of the ‘invention of community’ studies, 
Hardgrove’s work is grounded in thorough historical research combined 
with anthropological fieldwork in Calcutta and Rajasthan. thereby high- 
lighting the complexities of the process of identity formation. This book 
is also welcome for having taken a business or trading community as its 
subject, these being among the most neglected groups in the sociology/ 
social anthropology of India. 

While most sociologists are aware of the historical and contemporary 
significance of migrant trading communities, such as the Marwaris and 
several Gujarati trading castes, who moved out of their home regions, 
formed extensive business networks throughout India and abroad, and 
came to monopolise trade and later industry—few would have given 
much thought to the fact that the category ‘Marwari’ is of very recent con- 
struction. Moreover, the Marwan label, like many other caste categories, 
was imposed from without, especially by the Bengali bhadralok of Calcutta, 
and then embraced with much ambivalence (given its negative connota- 
tions) by the Marwaris themselves. Hardgrove explores the ways in which 
prominent Marwari business families and community leaders have strug- 
gled to dispel this negative image but at the same time have worked to 
build under this label a powerful economic community out of disparate 
components. She also points to the centrality of the diasporic experience 
in the formation of Marwari identity—for it was only after moving out 
of Rajasthan that Marwaris began to locate their roots and identity in 
particular places of that region and to substantiate that identity by building 
elaborate Aavelis and temples in their native villages—much like the 
Chettiars of Tamil Nadu, with whom she compares them in chapter 3. 
(While this chapter is of interest in itself, and Aaveli-building a key public ` 
performance for Marwaris, it is one jarring note in the book in that it is a 
reproduction of an article published earlier in CZS that has not been edited 
to fit into the overall structure of the volume.) 

Hardgrove makes several significant theoretical arguments. One chal- 
lenges the common paradigm that opposes community to the forces of 
capitalism and modernity, arguing instead that colonial capitalism pro- 
vided the ‘enabling context for the emergence of a modem Marwari 
identity’ (p. ix). While Marwaris are a thoroughly modern community 
which embodies the ‘central contradictions of modernity’, she suggests 
that they negotiate their modemity through the ‘primordialized language 
of community’ rather than the language of the bourgeois public sphere 
(p. x), in contrast to the modernising Bengali bhadralok. However, this 
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argument is to some extent off the mark, for the thrust of much of the 
‘invention of community’ literature is precisely to show how apparently 
primordial, communitarian or ‘traditional’ identities have been con- 
structed within the framework of the modern state and through thoroughly 
modem processes such as caste associations or the print media. The com- 
parison of Marwaris and the Bengali middle class, however, is telling, 
and an important achievement of this study is to counterbalance the pre- 
dominant place that Bengalis have bad in writing on colontal modernity 
by showing ‘how other groups have negotiated the processes of modern 
self-fashioning in Indian public life’ (p. x). 

Hardgrove describes in detail several key processes and strategies 
through which this self-fashioning has taken place. The Marwaris have 
drawn particularly on ‘primordialized symbols of kinship, lineage, and 
family’, and of caste, in the formation of the trading networks and business 
alliances through which the community has structured itself and produced 
a kind of ‘familial cosmopolitanism’ (p. 26). Drawing on the work of 
Sandria Freitag and Douglas Haynes in particular, she focuses on collect- 
ive performances in public spaces as key strategies for the consolidation 
and assertion of identity. These include temple-building, both in Calcutta 
and Rajasthan, through which Marwaris attempt to create a more positive 
public image for themselves, and the construction of elaborate havelis 
in the putative ancestral homeland in order to map their identities by 
establishing genealogies linking them to the ancestral homeland. She 
also describes in detail two key controversies in colonial Calcutta through 
which Marwari identity was made visible and shaped, and through which 
contestation between communities over public life became an arena for 
self-definition: the debate over rain-gambling (and over speculation in 
general by traders), and accusations of adulteration of ghee by Marwari 
traders—both of which contributed to the public image of Marwaris as 
unscrupulous and greedy businessmen and as outsiders to the ‘moral 
economy’ of Bengal. 

An important theme of this book is the role of gender in the construction 
of community. Hardgrove examines historically how Marwaris related 
to the social reform movements of the early 20th century, and especially 
to the ‘woman’s question’. The ‘position of woman’ became especially 
symbolic of the difference between Marwaris and the new Bengali middle 
class, who championed women’s education and social reform. Marwaris 
responded to criticisms on this front by instituting careful reforms within 
the community, such as mass marriages and educating girls in domestic 
science, even while reasserting conservative family and gender norms 
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as central to community identity. In the final chapter, she takes up the 
important question of sati worship and looks at the Marwari promotion 
of sati temples as a public performance that articulates the central commu- 
nity norms of domesticity and patnarchal gender relations. 

This highly readable and carefully argued book is a must-read for 
anyone interested in colonial social history, the sociology of India, or 
more generally in processes of identity formation. 


National Institute of Advanced Studies CAROL UPADHYA 
Bangalore 


Vinay KUMAR SRIVASTAVA, ed., Methodology and field work. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2004. x + 500 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
glossary, index. Rs. 695 (hardback). 


The series ‘Oxford in India Readings in Sociology and Social Anthro- 
pology’ has been one of the most significant interventions in the construc- 
tion of new texts for students and scholars in the field over the last several 
years. This volume takes up the critical aspect of sociological and anthro- 
pological method. It also seeks to engage with various emerging issues 
and debates surrounding its theme. The book is divided into four main 
sections: ‘Character of social research’, ‘Intensive fieldwork and ethnog- 
raphy’, ‘Surveys and documents’, and ‘Ethical and ideological issues’. 
The articles range from those published in the 1960s to those published 
in recent years. 

Vinay Srivastava’s introduction is systematic, detailed and wide-ranging, 
if not electrifying. Perhaps he seeks to steer away from the immense 
controversies that ethnography, in particular, has generated over the last 
few years and to bring to his subject a more measured and temperate 
tone. Indeed, the introduction would be a good entry-point for a young 
student just entering the field of social research for the way that it explains 
various methods clearly and even compares them. Quantitative and quali- 
tative methods are treated equally. Srivastava also has introductions to 
each section in the book, extremely useful summaries that try to clearly 
bring out the main points and perceived trends. However, I personally 
wish Srivastava would not constantly refer to the researcher as ‘he’; in 
2004 one is less used to seeing this kind of thing and it is very jarring. 

Articles by Saberwal, Mukherjee, Obeyesekere, Macfarlane, Béteille 
and Kloos form the first section. These articles look at various aspects of 
the construction and positioning of the sociological object: the perception 
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of reality (Saberwal), norms of classification (Mukherjee), the idea of 
intersubjectivity (Obeyesekere), the issue of comparison (Macfarlane 
and Béteille) and the subject of change (Kloos). The second section has 
articles by Berreman, Madan, Laidlow, Thapan and Pinney, which focus 
on various aspects of that defining feature of anthropology—fieldwork. 
Berreman raises the question of rapport among other issues, while Madan 
speaks in part about making a stranger of the self while studying one’s 
own society. Laidlow is concerned with doing fieldwork in a city, while 
Thapan’s piece brings to us the concerns of doing fieldwork in a small, 
enclosed community, but one based on modern institutional principles— 
a school. Finally, Pinney talks of visual anthropology and its place in the 
understanding of cultures. 

The next section has articles by Elder, Mayer, Susanne and Lloyd 
Rudolph, Shah, and Willigen and Chadha. It focuses on different methods 
of research, each article demonstrating the value as well as (explicitly or 
implicitly) the limits of a particular method. Elder describes the use of 
the survey method in trying to understand the cultural model of caste: 
Mayer uses the interview method in comprehending aspects of princely 
rule in India; Rudolph and Rudolph focus on learning from diaries and 
autobiography; Shah writes about the usefulness of census data in the 
analysis of the family; and Willigen and Chadha demonstrate the value 
of statistics in network analysis. 

The last section has articles by Barnes, Karlekar, Freeman, Srinivas, 
Mascarenhas-Keyes and Srivastava, the editor of the volume. This section 
takes up a range of intensely debated themes regarding the relationship 
of the researcher to her or his informants (and these do not constitute an 
undifferentiated category), to the sponsors of the research, as well as to 
the academic community. The specific problems and advantages of being 
a woman researcher in the field also receive attention in this section. 
Through his analysis of various ethnographic studies, Barnes emphasises 
the limitations of drawing up a code of ethical practice for anthropologists, 
given the great variety of contexts in which they find themselves doing 
fieldwork, and the range of different problems these specific situations 
may give rise to. Karlekar talks of unequal relationships between re- 
searcher and informants as she tries to trace the voices of women in the 
field. Freeman‘ seeks to understand ethnography as a joint enterprise 
through the medium of life history. This is also the life story of a Dalit, 
bringing subjective voice to the experience of stigma and discrimination. 
Srinivas and Mascarenhas-Keyes look in different ways at the problems 
of studying one’s own society. While Srinivas is concerned more with 
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the conceptual issues, Mascarenhas-Keyes thinks of research strategy as 
a performance requiring the adoption of different roles, sartorial choices 
and modes of interaction, depending on the social group or person one is 
engaging with. In the final essay, Srivastava looks at the issue of compen- 
sation for informants. He believes that payment is necessary for special- 
ised knowledge, but not for more general cultural understandings that 
are available to all. 

The book covers a range of perspectives and voices, though there are 
the inevitable difficulties in this process. Regarding the general question, 
the choice of authors and articles, one of the problems of the Oxford series 
is that it is appearing to produce its own little canon of received thought. 
There must be rethinking on this issue by the editors if the series is to 
have a long life and stimulate creativity rather than merely circumscribe 
learning. To return to this specific volume, however, commendation is 
definitely in order. It is certainly an extremely timely volume on a subject 
of much interest, and brings out some of the specific concerns generated 
by the practice of social research in the Indian context. While I am more 
interested in qualitative research, the volume offers considerable material 
On quantitative methods and enlightens us to the range of innovative 
possibilities these have in the study of society. This book has been long 
in the making; one is glad that it is finally in the market. 


Indian Institute of Technology ROWENA ROBINSON 
Mumbai 


RANABIR SAMADDAR, ed., Refugees and the state: Practices of asylum and 
care in India, 1947-2000. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2003. 499 
pp. Tables, notes, references, bibliography, index. Rs. 650 (hardback). 


The drawing of state boundaries and their reinforcement through 
territorially-circumscribed notions of sovereignty, citizenship and nation- 
building has thrown up people who do not ‘belong’ anywhere. Marked 
as refugees in an international system of nation-states, they attest simul- 
taneously to their own precarious condition of statelessness and to the 
sovereign right of the state to grant, deny or hold in abeyance their ‘right 
to have rights’. While at a rhetorical level there has been a trend towards 
upholding notions of international human rights, in actual practice the 
relationship between refugees and the state has always been paradoxical, 
and the rights of refugees have unfolded in contradictory ways. 
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This anthology explores the historically emergent practices of refugee 
protection in India. Each of the eleven articles looks at a specific strand 
in the practice of refugee protection in India, and the consolidated picture 
that emerges is one of unevenness and inconsistency. The analytical 
framework within which this unevenness is sought to be explained points 
to the contradiction between the state’s practices of rule and the policy 
of care and hospitality towards refugees. Yet it also indicates that in the 
ultimate analysis they come to traverse common grounds insofar as both 
are bound by the logic of power. The factor that informs this picture of 
unevenness, then, is not necessarily/merely the absence of a uniform 
legal procedure or policy for refugee protection. Rather, it is the ‘calcu- 
lated kindness’ or ‘strategic ambiguity’ that this absence permits, reflected 
in the sifting among refugees, resulting in what Ranabir Samaddar calls, 
in the introduction, the paradox of ‘including some and refusing some’. 
As a manifestation of this ‘strategic ambiguity’, it is therefore, a ‘politics 
of care’ as distinct from the ‘ethics of hospitality’ that characterises the 
practice of refugee protection in India. The contributors to this volume 
unpack the politics of care, culling out in the process the tensions that 
inform it—between rights and charity, hospitality and security, and power 
and responsibility. In the 1994 case of Chakma refugees in Arunachal 
Pradesh, for example, the humanitarian logic was invoked by the Supreme 
Court, entitling Chakma refugees to the protection of Article 21 of the 
Constitution—stopping short, however, of terminating the permanently 
suspended state of refugee-ness and denial of personhood that extension 
of Article 19 could have given. Thus, the refugee, Samaddar points out, 
following Hannah Arendt, ‘lives’ only by accepting political death. 

While population flows have been part of the history of India for a 
long time, Paula Banerjee points out that the marking of populations as 
insiders and outsiders is part of the modemity that arrived with colonial 
governmentality. This process of marking and disciplining the population 
was accompanied by a range of laws that controlled flows, separating the 
‘alien other’ from the ‘native insider’. There were several layers to this 
identification, but cutting across these layers was the notion of difference. 
Through a discussion of various Acts, from the Foreigners Act of 1864 
to the Defence of India Act and Rules that came into existence in the wake 
of the Second World War, the process of identifying of differences un- 
folded as a process of state formation and the ossification of political 
authority. 

State practices towards refugees remained harnessed to the ‘logic of 
the state’ and notions of charity and political benevolence rather than 
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justice and rights. While examining relief and rehabilitation ın the context 
of the refugee flows from East Pakistan, Samir Kumar Das refers, how- 
ever, to the refugee counter-discourse which assigned centrality to the 
displaced themselves ın reconstructing their lives, thus laying the 
foundations—perhaps for the first time—of a vibrant civil society in post- 
partition West Bengal. While in some cases the question of refugee protec- 
tion was considered to be inseparable from the nation building enterprise, 
in others it was enmeshed in bilateral relations. Cutting across the range 
of options were issues of logistics as well as the larger and persistent 
question of the political implications of the influx. The refugees who 
came from west Punjab following partition, points out Ritu Menon, melted 
into the local population. Received as citizens of the country, the process 
of rehabilitation and development that contributed to their absorption 
into the nation brought into being a notion of relief that was ‘constructive 
and creative’. These refugees were a crucial component of the process 
of ‘rebuilding the nation’s economic, social and political life’. Yet, the 
experiences of securing refugees from Burma, as pointed out by Subir > 
Bhaumuk; Bangladesh, as discussed by K.C. Saha, and the Chakmas, as 
shown by Sabyasachi Ray Chaudhury, evince more of an ‘unease’ that has 
deepened over the years with growing resentment among the local people 
and conflict between the central and state governments. The fate of Tibetan 
and Sri Lankan Tamil refugees, as Rajesh Karat and V. Suryanarayan 
show, has wavered according to the fluctuating barometer of bilateral 
relations and geopolitical concerns. Moreover, the specific needs of groups 
among refugees, such as the ‘women—child dyad’ emphasised by Asha 
Hans, has compelled attention to the fact that protection regimes for 
refugees often operate within universalistic frameworks, replicating rela- 
tionships which are hierarchical in nature. 

That the countries of the region have not signed the 1951 Convention, 
and that there is no regional agreement on refugee protection in South 
Asia is pointed out in almost all contributions. Discussing-the role of the 
UNHCR in India, Sarbani Sen points out that the possibilities of a sys- 
tematic synchrony between international humanitarian norms and national 
interests are not hard to imagine. A case ın favour of ‘strategic ambiguity’ 
is, however, made out by B.S. Chimni, who argues that at a time ‘when 
the North is violating it in both letter and spirit’, India should not accede 
to the 1951 Convention. Instead, along with other countries of South Asia, 
India should argue that their accession 18 conditional on the Western 
states rolling back their non-entrée regime. 
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By and large, the anthology calls for a rights-based approach that recog- 
nises the distinctive essence of humanitarian problems and gives legal 
recognition to the fact that every person, alen or national, is of equal 
moral worth and worthy of treatment that does not violate his or her 
dignity. This approach is important not only because it gives centrality 
to care in refugee protection, but also because it distances care from 
charity, placing it squarely within the domain of justice and rights. Yet it 
remains to be seen how the synthesis of ‘power and care’ can be disentan- 
gled. This synthesis is evident not only in the duality that informs govern- 
ment responses, but also in the exercise of state sovereignty, which is 
manifested time and again in cases of deportation or denial of entry to 
persons on political grounds. 


University of Delhi UJJWAL KUMAR SINGH 


PaRTHA S. GHOSH, Ethnicity versus nationalism: The devolution discourse 
in Sri Lanka. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2003. 501 pp. Tables, 
notes, appendices, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 750 (hardback). 


CHRISTOPHE JAFFRELOT, ed., Pakistan: Nationalism without a nation. New 
Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 2002. 352 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
Rs. 650 (hardback). 


The idea of ethnicity is increasingly posing a formidable challenge to the 
specific notion of nationalism on which most multi-ethnic post-colonial 
societies are founded. The books under review explore the conditions 
that determine the fault lines along which such political formulations 
are made. Like a majority of South Asianists, the authors of these two 
books have earned their professional reputation by researching South 
Asia through the window of India. This is their first major attempt to 
challenge the myth that any theoretical formulation emerging from India 
can be extended uncritically to other South Asian societies like Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka, Nepal or even Bangladesh. Yet their efforts deserve appreci- 
ation, owing to their ability to skilfully use the insights of their research 
on India in their respective projects. 

Sri Lanka’s prolonged ethnic conflict has given rise to many theories, 
and none has the required explanatory power. Partho Ghosh examines 
various facets of this conflict. According to him, the two dominant models— 
the ‘integrative’ and ‘consociational’—often used in explaining these 
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conflicts have their proponents and critics in Sri Lanka. The former pre- 
supposes an overriding centre, and has advocates among the Sinhalese 
and Buddhist hardliners, whereas the latter is advocated by Tamils and 
‘Colombo liberals’. This book also seeks to explain why as popular a 
leader as Chandrika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga failed to accomplish 
her primary political goal of restoring ethnic peace in Sri Lanka. The 
book then charts the route of the debate on devolution, how it unfolded 
prior to independence and thereafter. It provides a detailed account of 
Kumaratunga’s proposal and the responses it received from the various 
ethnic groups. One major strength of the book is the attempt by the author 
to compare the Sn Lankan case with Indian expenence of ethnic conflicts. 
Through these comparisons, Ghosh argues that the Indian experience is 
instructive but might not be effective from a variety of perspectives, in- 
cluding the political, constitutional, spatial and global. India’s national 
interest also does not encourage its policy-makers to Jet the LTTE emerge 
ag the single voice of Sri Lankan Tamils. The book sheds light on the 
new complications that have emerged owing to the 11 September attack 
and the fresh global commitment to fight terrorism among powerful nation 
states. It is obvious from this analysis that the ethnic conflict of this 
island nation has direct connections to regional and global politics. Although 
Ghosh 1s optimistic about the resolution of this conflict, yet there is not 
much evidence in his analysis to back that optimism. 

The contributors to Jaffrelot’s book are of South Asian as well as 
Western background and this has enabled them to use their own prior 
research experiences to make the comparative study of various cases 
more insightful. According to the editor, the objective of the book is to 
show the contrast between the positive nationalism of Pakistan and the 
anti-India nationalism designed by its political and cultural elites. Jaffrelot 
offers a stimulating introduction summarising the key arguments of 
various contributors, and providing a rich analysis of Pakistan’s evolution 
and the role of Jinnah, its founding father. One motivating question that 
appears as the subtitle of the book is whether Pakistan has become a 
living example of nationalism without a nation. Some contributions 
underscore the fact that non-religious ethnic identities have a stronger 
impact than religious ones. Yet the puzzles of Islam being such a weak 
cementing force, and the political salience of non-Islamic aspects of ethnic 
identities require more objective analysis. Clearly there is a mismatch 
between what is happening in Pakistan today and what was envisaged by 
the proponents of the Pakistan movement prior to its creation. The chapter 
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by Yunus Samad on the Mohajir movement argues that the anti-Mohajir 
movements have contributed to the integration of Pakistan. The book 
has many insightful essays on various regions such as Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan and Kashmir. Mohammed Waseem shows the absence of a 
direct connection between domestic politics and foreign policy in Pakistan 
because of its failure to evolve healthy democratic institutions. Ian Talbot 
argues that the Pakistan military has played a powerful role in determining 
foreign policy. The fact that the country has been under military rule for 
more than two-thirds of its history indicates that the military shapes not 
only the foreign policy but also domestic policies. 

In ideal circumstances, Pakistan would have looked very different from 
how it appears today. The fact that the Pakistani state relies more on 
anti-India nationalism than on national integraton makes it perhaps a 
paradigmatic case of nationalism without a nation. Yet, one might like to 
inquire why a case like Pakistan, which does not have the conventional 
form of nationalism, needs to be treated as a political puzzle or aberration. 
Perhaps it is a new kind of political entity. Since we are so accustomed - 
to Western models of nationalism and the nation-state, this non-Western 
trajectory of nationalism is likely to be seen as an aberration, as is the 
case here. Yet, both books make substantive contributions to our growing 
understanding of the connection between ethnicity and nationalism. 
Without doubt, academics working in the areas of ethnicity and nation- 
alism will find these books immensely useful. 


University of Texas MUJIBUR REHMAN 


SURENDRA MUNSHI and Buu PauL ABRAHAM, eds, Good governance, demo- 
cratic societies and globalisation. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004. 
424 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, index. Rs. 680 (hardback). 


_ This edited book—comprising papers presented at the international 
conference organised at IIM Kolkata in April 2002 as part of the European 
Union—India Cross-Cultural Programme (ECCP)—is divided into three 
parts. In part one there are five chapters, of which two deal with Europe 
and two with India. In the first chapter on Europe, the author examines 
social, cultural and linguistic affairs in the European Union (EU). He 
reckons that the EU policy in several important fields is the result of 
‘non-decision-making’ or seemingly-neutral implementation of general 
treaty principles. The second chapter on Europe attempts to simplify the 
complexity of the governance debate by examining the specific policy 
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initiative issued by the European Commission in 2001 that focused on 
links between democracy and governance. The third chapter is a presenta- 
tion of the merits of the third way, i.e., the combination of the Left and 
the Right, together with the statement that much ground laid by the new 
Right is not a mere continuation of neo-liberalism but the redefining and 
renewal of social democracy. The two chapters on India in this part deal 
with the compulsions that led to the resurgence of faith in market-driven 
growth in a number of countries around the world since 1991, especially 
India. 

The second part of the book is on administrative reforms and has six 
chapters. It opens with an overview of administrative reforms in India 
and Europe in a comparative perspective. The first chapter presents the 
argument that the organisation and functioning of the state have changed 
since the 1970s in both India and Europe, as part of a worldwide trend. 
The focus is on the compulsion of shifting from a command economy to 
a demand economy. It also analyses the politics of reforms in Europe 
and India with an overall assessment of their relative success/failure in 
both the regions. The following two chapters deal with public sector 
reforms in general with a special focus on Germany and France. An attempt 
ig made to explain the observed variance of the reform trajectories using 
country-specific analytical schema. The penultimate three chapters once 
again deal with the process of administrative reforms in India with a 
specific perspective on the impact of reforms at the national/state/local 
level, as also the complementarities of NGOs as partners in this reform 
exercise. 

The third part of the book deals with corporate governance. There are 
six chapters in this part. The first has ‘the objective of identifying the 
problems encountered in the study of corporate governance. It does this 
by trying to distinguish between three basic approaches to the analysis 
of-corporate governance, and the problems that emanate from each. Its 
aim is to facilitate interaction and understanding both within and across 
the different disciplines that analyse corporate governance. The second 
chapter contends that it is imperative to understand the beginnings of the 
governance system in a particular national context to develop a proper 
yardstick for measuring the effectiveness of reform initiatives. The third 
chapter—while pointing out the immediate benefits of the process of 
liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation—also points to the long- 
term danger of global groups exploiting their power in the world market 
in a traditional oligopolistic manner. Countering this argument, the fourth 
chapter points out that the process of globalisation/internationalisation, 
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specifically the liberalisation of the financial market, has indeed led to 
restructuring of corporate governance practices, the major objective being 
the achievement of greater transparency, comparable conditions of com- 
petition and smooth international exchange for both capital and goods. 
The fifth chapter dwells on the participation by labour in the management 
and ownership of the productive assets of the firm. The conditions favour- 
ing such an enterprise and the possible disadvantages vis-a-vis traditional 
capitalist firms are discussed at length. The role of the government in 
ensuring greater labour participation in management and ownership is 
also assessed. 

The last chapter is specifically about corporate governance practices 
in India, with particular reference to the recent initiatives for improve- 
ment. Here the author contends that the government, regulators and busi- 
ness associations have initiated actions over the past two years to improve 
corporate governance in India, which will lead to the transformation of 
corporate practices and corporate financial reporting in India. 

This is a well-edited book, and the editors merit commendation for 
their innovative style of providing a synoptic preview of each chapter. It 
will be useful for scholars and policy-makers besides researchers in the 
realm of social sciences, particularly economics and business management. 


University of Hyderabad SUDHIR JACOB GEORGE 


IQBaL SINGH, S. RADHAKRISHNAN and ARVIND SHARMA, The Buddhism 
Omnibus (Introduction by Mathew T. Kapstein). New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2004. xxii + 399 + 194 + 213 pp. Notes, references, 
bibliography, glossary, indices. -Rs. 595 (hardback). [Comprises 
three already published books: I. Singh: Gautama Buddha (1994), 
S. Radhakrishnan: The Dhammapada (1950) and A. Sharma: The 
Philosophy of religion (1995).] 


Three books are reissued in this omnibus: Gautama Buddha by the late 
Iqbal Singh (1912-2001), first published in 1937 and reissued in 1904: 
the 1950 translation of The Dhammapada (with a long introduction) by 
the late Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1888-1975); and The philosophy of 
religion: A Buddhist perspective by Arvind Sharma, published in 1995. 
In his introduction to this volume, Kapstein states that the three authors 
‘write neither as historical scholars, nor as adherents of Buddhism, but 
as contemporary thinkers seeking to understand the Buddha’s message 
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as it speaks to the modem world’. Having said this, he does not discuss 
studies and individuals who have interpreted the Buddha’s message to 
the modern world or who have been working for social change and world 
peace. A short discussion of such studies and people could have placed 
the volume in a proper perspective. 

When Iqbal Singh’s book was reprinted by OUP five decades after its 
first publication, he had the option to revise the 1937 volume but decided 
against it. Instead he appended a chapter to the existing volume with the 
title ‘Little to add’. The book has five parts. The first deals with the world 
of the Buddha, namely, a description of the major civilisations that existed 
during that period. The second part is biographical and deals with the 
life of the Buddha In this part he describes in detail the Brahmanical 
society of that time and in particular the lack of mercy in the treatment 
received by the Sudras. The third part deals with the ‘Word of the Buddha 
and concentrates on the main teachings of the Buddha and his Order. `e 
argues that the Order was the most democratic institution (p. 221} and 
asserts that, ‘Had Gautama’s views been accepted by his countrymen, 
the Hindu caste system would never have come into existence’ (p. 222). 

The book concludes with a chapter on “The Buddha in a changing 
world’, in which Singh compares the Buddha with Jesus and declares 
that they ‘were as different from one another as it is possible for any two 
human beings to be’ (p. 324) and then goes on to list their main differences 
and perceptions. Here, Singh’s position is not the only viewpoint, and 
others with a different perception view the Buddha and Jesus from a dif- 
ferent perspective. For example, Hans Kung’s 2002 volume, Tracing the 
way: Spiritual dimensions of world religions, discusses in detail the ‘strik- 
ing parallels’ between Jesus and the Buddha and lists a dozen or more 
similarities. 

At several places, Singh shows his scepticism of the Pali canon and 
doubts the authenticity of the incidents and the inferences relating to the 
personality of the Buddha. He writes, ‘They [the monks] have projected 
their own fears and obsessions, their own reactions and cravings on to 
Gautama’ (p. 130); and ‘Of the incidents connected with Gautama’s going 
forth from home, very little is known which can be déscribed as authentic’ 
(p. 136). Nevertheless, he makes sweeping statements about the Buddha’s 
character based on the very same sources that he has doubted earlier. 

The second book is a translation of the Dhammapada by Radhakrishnan. 
There are several English translations of the Dhammapada, starting with 
Max Muller’s 1881 OUP publication. However, Radhakrishnan’s book 
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is worth reading for his extensive introduction running into fifty-seven 
pages that brings out similarities between the Upanishads and the Buddha’s 
teachings. 

The third book is Philosophy of religion: A Buddhist perspective, by 
Arvind Sharma. The book deals mainly with the concept of God and 
related issues. As rightly stated by Iqbal Singh, ‘He [the Buddha] did not 
regard God as a necessity. Gautama regarded the universe-in-manifestation 
as a self-sufficient actuality that could, and did, function without divine 
intervention’ (p. 276). The theme of the book—God—s, therefore, periph- 
eral to Buddhism. To write a book on an issue that is marginal to Buddhism 
is difficult and would require laboured arguments and contrived interpret- 
ations. The author indulges in both. He frequently draws inferences from 
some conversations of the Buddha quoted partially and without reference 
to the context. The Buddha used Hindu mythology for illustration without 
subscribing to it. Therefore, his references to devas and other doctnnes 
cannot be used out of context. 

There is also a problem with regard to the Buddhist perspective, as 
Buddhists are not a homogeneous lot. With considerable difficulty Christ- 
mas Humphreys (Buddhism, 1951; pp. 74-76) succeeded in making the 
divergent Buddhist schools agree on twelve principles that are common 
to all Buddhists, and the concept of God was not one of them. For his 
arguments, Sharma relies mainly on the works of a few select Buddhist 
scholars and quotes from them extensively rather than quoting from the 
sutras. Here, the choice of the writer could introduce a bias. 

For a Buddhist perspective, it is vital to refer to works dealing with 
the doctrine of enlightenment, as that is central to Buddhist philosophy. 
In Buddhism, ‘Salvation must be sought in the finite itself’ and ‘Nirvana 
is to be sought in the midst of samsara’ (D.T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Bud- 
dhism, vol. I, 1950, pp. 25, 48). This emphasis on society has been the 
main inspiration behind several social and peace movements led by Bud- 
dhists, notably the late B.R. Ambedkar of India, Thich Nhat Nanh of 
Vietnam, Sulak Sivaraksa of Thailand and Nikkyo Niwano and several 
others from Japan. These are the movements that have made Buddhism 
a living and relevant religion today. 
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The Malayali sexual revolution: 
Sex, ‘liberation’ and family 
planning tn Kerala 


J. Devika 


In early debates in Kerala, artficial contraception was often presented in public discourse 
as hostile to the shaping of full-fledged modernity in Malayall society By the 1960s, 
however, family planning had come to be identified with disciplined, abstemtous, 
bourgeois domesticity. This article explores some dimensions of this transformation 

Rather than see this shift as the continuous expannon of ‘enlightened consciousness’, 
we turn to less-noticed transformations in notions about the functions of sexual activity, 
the family, etc , to highlight the calcification of modern patriarchy in a socio-cultural 
milien in which bourgeois values were inching towards hegemony The article also shows 
how the Family Planning Programme Itself served to further modern patriarchy in Kerala 

This is evidenced tn the authority claimed by educated men in designing und overseeing 
the process of ‘women's liberation’ In thus highlighting the ambiguities of the ‘Uberation' 

of women via modernity in Kerala, I seek to challenge the histoncal linearity that ts so 
firmly entrenched ın the ‘Kerala Model’ of social change 


I 
Introduction 


Since the mid-1970s, the state of Kerala has enjoyed considerable attention 
within the field of development studies for its achievement of high levels 
of social development despite dismally low levels of economic growth. 
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It may not be an exaggeration to claim that the eye of international devel- 
opment agencies first fell upon Kerala in the wake of a remarkable fall 
in birth rates in Malayali society in the 1970s (Jeffrey 1993). Ever since 
then, economists, demographers and historians have been attempting to 
provide explanations for this dramatic change. It is now recognised that 
the successful introduction of modern contraception through the Family 
Planning Programme in the late 1960s and 1970s was an important 
element enabling low birth rates in Kerala (Bhat and Rajan 1997: 63). 

Research on demographic issues in Kerala, however, predated the 
demographic transition in Malayali society. The most widespread ap- 
proach in the study of demographic issues in India, a generally deductivist 
theoretical orientation and empiricist research methodology, was institu- 
tionally linked to the requirement of the state and associated agencies 
for implementation of a population policy. Beginning with the early 
research carried out to aid the Family Planning Programme in the 1950s 
(Myrdal 1968: 2151-64), the production of such knowledge was institu- 
tionalised in the Population Research Centres set up in the states (Rao 
and Raju 1997) and in the universities. In Kerala, the studies conducted 
by the Demographic Research Centre were strongly marked by this orien- 
tation (Kurup and Mathen 1966; Kurup et al. 1966; Nair and Nair 1978; 
Varghese 1986). 

In greater or lesser measure, such research assumes that the subject of 
study is essentially a closed system constituted by the mutual cause- 
and-effect relationships among its constituent elements. It offers not just 
explanation but also prediction, producing quantifiable and predictive 
‘useful’ knowledge that eminently suits the purposes of planners and 
policy-makers. A sizeable share of such efforts in Kerala has focused 
upon micro-sites, such as a Family Planning Camp (Nair and Nair 1978: 
147-86), or on a limited or ‘closed’ population, such as ‘workers in estates 
and factories’ (ibid.: 223-95). The assumptions of state-centred devel- 
opmentalism are of course embedded in such research, encouraging the 
instrumentalist use of radical slogans such as ‘freedom from patriarchy’ 
and even ‘human development’. Focused on the state’s need for informa- 
tion to guide immediate intervention, such research is solidly aligned to 
a dichotomous understanding, of the state as active agent, and of the 
people (‘the population’) as the passive receiving end in the development 
process. 

There is also a considerable body of literature on demographic issues, 
produced within research institutions, which is not directly wedded to 
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the state’s need for information. In the context of Kerala, this is exempli- 
fied in discussions of the specific processes that made possible the fall in 
birth rates in the latter half of the 20th century. Much of this research is 
broadly ‘structuralist’ in orientation, meaning that it places emphasis on 
structural changes in the economy, the state and the social system as ex- 
planation for patterns of social change (e.g., Krishnan 1976; Ratcliffe 
1978: Zachariah 1984). ‘People’, and their ability to put pressure upon 
the state, emerged as an important element in this literature (see Caldwell 
1986) without, however, undermining the structuralist assumption of 
society as a ‘closed system’. The state’s demand for information is no 
longer central to this body of work, as the state itself becomes another 
element within the system to be observed. As ‘useful’ knowledge, this 
literature feeds into, and in tum is influenced by, the international debate 
on population and development, with specific and recognisable effects 
upon development theory and policy-making. History is often an import- 
ant presence, providing linear and teleological narratives which, notwith- 
standing interruptions and digressions, do not contradict the general 
direction of social change. 

While projecting the state as the active agent of change, an influential 
stream of the academic literature on the ‘Kerala Model’ implicitly or ex- 
plicitly stresses the even more crucial role of the ‘public politics’ of the 
community movements of early 20th century Kerala, and of the strong 
Left movement in the latter half of the century. These movements are 
seen to have brought about the liberation of Malayalis from traditional 
obscurantism, and to have nurtured the modem ‘enlightened’ capacity 
for rational decision-making. This stream, however, tends to endorse 
uncritically the discursive and institutional networks in and through which 
Malayalis have been shaped as subjects of modern political power. For 
instance, in highlighting the active demand of the ‘Malayali people’ for 
modern education, health care, and so on, the fact that these new systems 
of learning and care had their own specific power effects, often unintended 
by the architects, is often ignored. For example, Robin Jeffrey’s much- 
read work (1993) on the historical roots of the Kerala Model considers 
the early endorsement of family planning in Kerala as stemming directly 
from a ‘higher consciousness’ evolved through decades of popular 
struggle against traditionally entrenched powers, but fails to explain why 
contraception as ‘family planning’ has necessitated the setting up of a 
non-reciprocal power relation between the providers and the seekers of 
contraception, promoting unequal relations between husbands and wives, 
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adults and teenagers, and men and women in general. Even where politics 
is addressed, as in the more recent literature, the general narrative of 
‘freedom from traditional bondage’, whether generated by convenient 
stretching or by trimming down to size, is the Procrustean bed of explan- 
ation (cf. Leiten 2001). 

Another relevant strand of research, which differs significantly from 
the studies of popular attitudes to family planning undertaken as part of 
expanding the knowledge base of the state, seeks to elucidate the ‘insider’s 
view’ of family planning. For instance, anthropologist Marion den Uyl, 
tracing the transformation of motherhood in Sachivottamapuram Colony 
in Kottayam district in Kerala in the latter decades of the 20th century, 
records the extent to which family planning in the form of sterilisation 
had come to be perceived as a social necessity, in fact a coercive social 
norm, bearing unequally on men and women (den Uyl 1995: 181-85). 
Similarly, sociologist K.E. Varghese records the consolidation of fam- 
ily planning as a social norm in the Kuttanad region (Varghese 1986: 
161-70).! Such efforts to understand the insider’s view have much to 
offer. However, the focus on limited groups and specific geographical 
settings, though valuable in itself, does not explain why family planning 
propaganda in Kerala proved appealing to so many groups in a wide 
variety of social, economic and geographical situations. 

In challenging some of the dominant myths regarding the widespread 
acceptance of family planning in Kerala, I suggest that these have often 
served to mask the reorganisation and redeployment of patriarchal power 
that has been intrinsic to the generation of public consent for artificial 
contraception. In so doing I draw inspiration from moves towards a 
critical feminist history of birth control in India (cf. Anandhi 1998). This 
literature explicitly criticises the reduction of the history of the debate 
around birth control to a simple one of fertility control, as in the accounts 
of demographers. In particular, it has revealed (J) how the justification 
of birth control in terms of women’s right to contro! their bodies was 
viewed with suspicion; (i) how, by comparison, other endorsements 
continued to inscribe female bodies as reproductive (Ahluwalia 2001: 


' Such observations may be productive in generating broader questions for research. 
Den Uy], for instance, connects the unqualified success of family planning among women 
ın Sachivottamapuram Colony to a situation in which motherhood continues to be 
passionately desired, but increasingly difficult to support matenally (den Uyl 1995). 
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Ramusack 1989); and (iif) how the discussion of contraception has stayed 
on the nation’s agenda, even after it has shifted away from a narrow con- 
cern for development goals.? | 

Clearly, a critical eye needs to be turned on Kerala, which has for too 
long been famous for the non-coercive public acceptance of family 
planning, and where the tumbling birth rates are claimed by some scholars 
to represent an expansion of ‘women’s choices’ (Sen 1994: 5 1-78). That 
the burden of reducing the birth rate in Kerala, as in most other parts of 
India, has fallen substantially on women is uncontestable.* Further, the 
glib claim that the high level of social development among Malayali 
women has allowed them a larger set of life choices is now being increas- 
ingly questioned (e.g. Eapen and Kodoth 2002). 

This article seeks to show, first, that support for artificial contraception 
was not immediately forthcoming in the early 20th century and, import- 
antly, that this lack of support was not necessarily a ‘traditionalist’ or 
‘conservative’ response. Second, it argues that a ‘sexual revolution’ in 
the 1960s (which was not, however, liberatory), was crucial in garnering 
public consent for artificial contraception in Kerala. That 1s, contrary to 
the demographers’ accounts (e.g., Bhat and Rajan 1997: 63), we will see 
that the necessity for family planning, besides serving the purpose of 
modern motherhood, was also strongly linked here to the realisation of 
modern wifehood. This required the development of a notion of ‘wifely 
sexuality’, linked on the one hand to procreation, and on the other to the 
wife’s capacity to offer sexual pleasure to the husband. Third, the article 
seeks to nghlight the ambiguity of the emancipation promised to women. 
Linked as it was to productivist nation-building, the Family Planning 
Programme did not in fact work to expand individual choices. On the 
contrary, the ‘liberation’ from tradition/procreation meant not the end of 
constraint but rather women’s insertion into the disciplinary regimen of 
the productivist nation. In sum, this account qualifies the uncritical cele- 
bration of the Kerala Model. 


2 See Mary John's discussion (1998: 387) of the contemporary discourse on 
contraception, which reflects 2 new concern with pleasurable sex on the part of the 
middle classes, allied with population control in the crudest sense for the poor. 

3 While 1,545 vasectomies were conducted in Kerala in 2000-2001, 149,498 
tubectomies were done; in 1999-2000, the corresponding figures were 653 and 153,515. 
See the state-wise urban and rural break-up of vasectomies, tubectomies and total 
sterilisations, 1999-2001 and 2000-2001 in Gol 2003: Tables C3 2 and C3.3. 
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I 
Fear of the modern 


In this article I propose that a main reason for the acceptance of the Family 
Planning Programme (henceforth, FPP) in Kerala was that it did not clash 
with the sexual morality of the emerging educated middle-class groups 
of Malayali society.‘ This middle-class sexual morality seems to have 
attained considerable spread in Malayali society by the 1950s. It promoted 
self-discipline as the major mode of regulating desire, heterosexuality 
as the major mode of defining sexual desire and practice, patriarchy as 
the normative mode of organising relations between the sexes, and the 
ideal of the modern nuclear family (see Jeffrey 1993: 53). As we shall 
see, the FPP marked an important moment in cementing this new sexual 
morality. The battle against the alleged sexual profligacy of ‘tradition’ 
in Malayali society was not over, of course, and even in the 1960s, argu- 
ments continued to be made for modern sexual morality against pre- 
modern sexual decadence.’ These strictures, however, merely reinforced 
a trend that was spreading rapidly. 

From the late 19th century, Uisapproval of artificial contraception was 
often linked to anxieties in Malayali society about realising the ideal 
modem ‘self’ against older socio-economic and cultural orders. In turn, 
the project of modern self-building was seen to be dependent on attaining 
a high degree of self-discipline, expressed, in particular, in sexual self- 
restraint (Devika 1999). The idea that vigorous sexual desire was patho- 
logical, the conviction that sexual self-control was central to self-building, 
and the fear that artificial contraception would open up a Pandora’s box 
of sexual chaos, were notions that were frequently voiced in the Malayali 
public sphere from the 1930s onwards, when artificial contraception 
began to be discussed. In contrast to artificial contraception, natural 
contraception was seen to come unforcedly to the sexually disciplined, 


‘ Here we use the term ‘middle class’ to indicate not so much an economic grouping 
as a cultural one, that is, the new educated elite of the 20th century, consisting of the 
Nairs, the Synan Christians and the Ezhavas. The rise of these new groups was already 
anticipated in the 1930s. For instance, Kunnathu Janardana Menon identifies a new 
four-layered caste system comprised of government servants, graduates, the new rich 
and the ‘people’ (‘Abhinavachaturvarnyam’ or ‘New caste system’, 1934, in KJ. Menon 
1955: 105-15). 

‘A good example is NN Pillai's Vishamavnittam (1969), a very popular play 
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industrious subject.® As Paul Mampilli, Member of the Cochin Legislative 
Council in the 1930s, put it, if birth control was to be attained, it could 
only be by ‘the control of the mind, by the exercise of will power’.’ 
While artificial contraception would be superfluous for the self-controlled 
individual, extending it to the majority still lacking self-control might 
undermine the project of modern self-building itself—for any sign that 
the people at large sought or practised it would be evidence of deviation. 
C.O. Ouseph voiced these fears in the Cochin Legislative Council in 
1943. 


Some, who want to have the enjoyment of actions, want to avoid the 
obligations of it. Is it not immoral? ... You are given the power to con- 
trol yourself. Do you want to remain a man or unman yourself? The 
result of this resolution is an acceptance of defeat, an admission that 
the human will cannot control human nature. That, Sir, is dangerously 
immoral and contributes to continued slavery." 


Later opponents of artificial contraception advanced related objections. 
For instance, AJ. John, the Finance Minister in the Tiruvitamkoor—Kochi 
Cabinet, pointed out in 1951 that introducing artificial contraception to 
people ignorant of the rudiments of self-control and health care would 


$ These points are made, more or less explicitly, in almost every piece of writing that 
I have seen critical of contraception, written between 1930 and 1950. A few may be 
cited here: P.M. Nair, ‘Santananiyantranam’ (Contraception), Arogyam Special Issue 
(1932): 76-79; ‘Lokalokam’ (Review of world affairs), Swapanaranjini 1, 2 (1933-34): 
33-41; ‘Garbhaniyantranam’, Deepam 3, 5 (1932): 366; ‘Patradhipakurippukal’, Varta 
ratnam 5, 6 and 7 (1934): 133-34; ‘Grihanayakan’ and ‘Aa premeyam janananiyantranamo 
janananirodhanamo?’ (What is that regulation: Birth regulation or prevention?), Nazran 
deepika (16 April 1951): 1—4; Editorial, ‘Jananantydntranam’, Nazran deepika (24 May 
1956); Editorial, ‘Kutumba saukhyam’ (Family happiness), Matrubhumi (29 November 
1952): 2; Editorial, ‘Kutumbasootranam’ (FP), Malayalarayyam (19 December 1959): 2; 
Editonal, ‘Kritnma janananiyantranam’ (Artificial contraception), Nazrani deepika 
(2 October 1960): 2. For books, see K.P. Kurup 1928; P.R. Menon 1970; A.N. Pula 1932. 

The sharp distinction drawn between ‘natural’ and ‘artificial’ contracepuion 

highlights the extent to which the project of self-regulation had been naturalised. That 
the so-called ‘natural’ control was hardly natural remained unremarked. 

1 Discussion on Resolution 1: Birth Control Clinics, introduced by K. Ayyappan, 
22 January 1934, Cochin Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. VI, Parts 1-15, January— 
March 1934: 80. 

* Cochin Legislative Council Proceedings, 1934: 63. 
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invite health hazards, besides uncontrolled sexual activity.” Only the 
social stigma attached to illegitimate births, it seemed, deterred such 
people. Artificial control would make it possible to evade this censor, 
removing ‘external’ controls on those who had no ‘interna!’ controls in 
the first place. In fact, almost every kind of 20th century community 
reformism in Malayali modernity (see Cheriyan 1999) had identified self- 
constraint as crucial to the shaping of modern communities.'° Not every- 
thing issuing out of the West, it was often commented, would incarnate 
modernity in Malayali society, and indeed, as C.O. Ouseph put it, artificial 
contraception might even perpetuate ‘slavery’,!! which was certainly pre- 
modem. In fact, in Malayali social and community reformism(s) of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, ‘freedom’ (swatantryam) was not de- 
fined as ‘freedom from all constraint’ but as ‘self-means for survival’, 
and contrasted with tantonnittam, or ‘doing as one likes’ (Devika 1999). 
Thus, insofar as it potentially undermined the actualisation of a disciplined 
society capable of a high degree of material production (for which sexual 
self-discipline was proposed as a pre-requisite), artificial contraception 
appeared to be socially regressive—‘the modern against progress’.!2 On 
the other hand, ‘Nature’s regulation’, which balanced carnal pleasures 
with parental burdens, was projected as complementing the social regu- 
lation of sexual activity.” 

A second and related set of criticisms stemmed from the suspicion 
that artificial contraception would upset sexual complementarity in the 
modern home and society at large,’* sexual complementarity being an 
important feature of all modern collectivities (not just the modern home). 


* Discussion on Resolution of General Public Interest: Family Planning, introduced 
by A.P. Udayabhanu, 3 April 1951, Third Session, Proceedings of the Travancore—Cochin 
Legislative Assembly, Vol. IO, No I (ID, 1951: 1608. 

© Several texts may be cited here. See Bhattatiripad 1988 and K.P.S. Menon 1954; 
also, the Ezhava Law Committee Report (1919). 

"' Cochin Legislative Council Proceedings, 1934: 63 

'? See, for instance, Joseph Vitayathıl, speech in the discussion on moton no. 117, 
30 July 1938, Proceedings of the Travancore Shree Moolam Assembly, Vol. XIL Part II: 
803; Thomas Moonjoli, ‘Janananiyantrana bhramam’ (The folly of birth control), 
Nazran: deepika (4 June 1929): 5; ‘Lokalokam’, Swajanaranyini, 1933-34; J J. Jacob, 
‘Santanantyantranamo’ (Contraception”), Nazrani deepika (17 June 1936): 8. 

H A parallel between the two was constructed by the well-known humourist 
P.K Rajaraja Varma, when he pictured nature as a ‘government’ extracting ‘tax’ from its 
subjects for sexual pleasure. See ‘Vitamin B’ (Varma 1948. 23-31). 

H There has been a great deal of writing in Kerala since the 19th century regarding 
the difference in the ‘natural’ endowments of men and women, which supposedly made 
them fit for complementary social activities in the public and domestic domains 
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On the one hand it was feared that artificial contraception would make 
women ‘manly’, hanker after ‘manly’ callings and reject their ‘proper 
domain’. Even those who granted women social space beyond the modern 
home were suspicious of artificial contraception. In 1935, Mrs. Malloor 
Govinda Pillai, a prominent figure in Thiruvananthapuram (the capital 
of Tiruvitamkoor), sharply attacked artificial contraception as actually 
disadvantaging women. While unambiguously supporting paid employ- 
ment and economic independence for women, she opposed artificial con- 
traception as bad strategy resulting in the unnecessary sacrifice of social 
prestige, and upsetting body and mind. She recommended natural con- 
traception to women who could not support children (Panikker 1954: 
xxxi-xxxii). Other critics were harsher, portraying users of artificial con- 
traception as parasitic, sickly, immoral and hedonistic, and desiring 
illegitimate gender crossing. The Aryakeralam, criticising women sup- 
porters of artificial contraception, poured scornful invective on ‘educated’ 
women who were supposedly overly desirous of public roles. They were 
dismissed as old maids of easy lives, trying to reverse gender roles. Such 
suspicions were still being voiced in the 1950s by highly educated, 
articulate and financially self-reliant Catholic women who favoured only 
natural contraception. Such women are not easily characterised as ‘con- 
servative’. It was also feared that artificial contraception would impair 
female reproductive capacities (see K.P. Kurup 1928: 62-63) while 
natural contraception was perceived to be free from such ill effects."® 
Besides, it was alleged that artificial contraception would turn chaste 
wives into prostitutes, making them objects of male sexual desire.” 


respectively Such notions of innate sexual difference seemed to enable a complementary 
exchange for ‘mutual benefit’, so that the realms of production and procreation would 
be at once separated and linked, cach energising the other. (For a detailed account, see 
Devika 1999, Chapter 1.) 

IS ‘Santananiyantranam’ (Birth control), Aryakeralam 1, | (1935-36) 5—6. See the 
speeches by Mrs. I.C Chacko and Anne Mascrene, both well-known advocates of women's 
nghts, at a proteat meeting in Thiruvananthapuram, Nazrani deepika (7 January 1936). 4 
Seo also Ratnamayi Devi, speech, Nazran! deepika (15 April 1937) 7; Annamma 
Kunjacko, speech, Nazrani deepika (12 April 1950): 1; Manakkutty John, speech, Nazrani 
deepika (15 May 1951) 2; Mrs Malloor Govinda Pilla, speech quoted in Panikker 
1954 XXXE-XXXI11. 

lė For instance, see R. Easwara Pillar, ‘Janananiyantranam’, Gurunadhan 6, 10 (1928) 
379-85; also, PM Nair, ‘Santananiyantranam’, Arogyam Special Issue (1932). 76—79. 

17 See, for instance, P T. Chacko, ‘Kntnmasantananryantranam’ (Artificial contracep- 
tion), Deepika weekly 5, 8 (1952): 3-10; Fr Louis Mathias, ‘Santananiyantranam’, Deeplka 
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Progressives and skeptics alike'* identified the abandonment of sexual 
passivity by women as a sign of decadence, and it was no wonder that 
many of those who supported contraception limited themselves, at least 
initially, to support for self-control. Anna Chandy, the first Malayali 
woman to carn a law degree and a noted women’s rights activist of the 
1930s in Tiruvitamkoor, initially recommended self-control (though later, 
at the All-India Women’s Conference held at Thiruvananthapuram in 
1936, she argued for artificial contraception on the feminist grounds of 
women’s rights over their bodies). In the 1950s, a prominent literary 
figure, K. Saraswati Amma, recommended artificial contraception to the 
masses but reserved self-discipline for women aspiring for a modern 
and liberated ‘Self’.” R. Easwara Pillai and other staunch advocates of 
public roles for women advocated self-control.?’ As for the journals, 
some—like Kesari and Sahodaran—unwaveringly supported artificial 
contraception, while other forward-looking publications, like Mahila and 
M.N. Nair masika, published both viewpoints. In the Vanitalokam 
(Women’s World) column of the M.N. Nair masika of 1936, E.N. 
Meenakshi Amma wrote thus: 


Our women may run away scared when they hear about contraception. 
The best way to control the number of births is through self-control. 
Only those who find this impossible may seek other means. It is essen- 
tial that a mother should have children only as far as her health and 
financial ability allow. Each woman has the responsibility to decide 
the means by which this may be achieved.” 


In 1938, however, the same author argued against contraception in the 
same column. Citing a Japanese doctor, she now wrote against the idea 
that more pregnancies ruined a woman’s health: ‘We know that for women, 


weekly 4, 1 (August 1951): 16-20; Editorial, ‘Santananiyantranathinulla samrambbam’ 
(Efforts towards contraception), Nazrani deepika (3 December 1935): 3 

" See V.T. Bhattatripad’s condemnation of Umadevi Naripetta in Karmavipakam 
(1988). See also Devika 1999. 

'* Anna Chandy, ‘Streeswatantryathe patti’ (On women’s freedom), Sahodaran special 
issue, 1929; ‘Daurbalyabodham’, Malayala manorama Annual 1935, 14-15 

P Compare ber ‘Jecvitarahasyangale patti’ (On the secrets of life) in Purushanmarillatta 
lokam (Kottayam: SPSS, 1958): 47, with ber novel Premabhajanam (Kottayam: SPSS, 
19557: 42. 

*" R. Easwara Pillai, ‘Uttaravaditvattinte kaimattam’, The mahila, 16, 1 (1936): 
200-205. 

7 EN. Meenakshi Amma, ‘Vanitalokam’, M.N. Nair manka 1, 2 (1936): 122-26. 
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most illnesses are cured by childbirth... Woman’s physique has been 
constructed for the purpose of giving birth. Therefore the basis of women’s 
health lies in giving birth.’> In any case, most supporters and opponents 
of artificial contraception were only too ready to concede that numbers 
should be reduced, and that ‘natural’ contraception was the most desirable 
and healthy means to this end. Artificial contraception did have committed 
proponeats like the prominent women’s rights activist Mrs. C. Kuttan Nair,” 
but the point is that those who argued for paid employment and public 
roles for women did not necessarily agree on the advisability of artificial 
contraception. 

The third fear stemmed directly from the above two: that the threat to 
self-building and sexual complementarity might undermine the family 
as a training ground for modem life. In 1934, Joseph Pettah raised this 
point against K. Ayyappan’s demand for limited provision of contraceptive 
advice, saying: ‘the children of the large family are much more enterpris- 
ing, much better fitted to the battle of life than those of the small family.... 
(I]n the large family, you get a training ground for the development of 
certain qualities which are essential [for success] in the competition 
of life’* The same argument, more or less, came up in the Tiru-Kochi 
legislature in 1951. Speaking on A.P. Udayabhanu’s resolution appealing 
for government support for contraception, A.K. George claimed that large 
families are more suited to a robust democracy.” The same argument 
appeared in other contexts as well.” 

Fears of the destruction of the family were prominent in anti-Soviet 
propaganda in Kerala in the 1940s and 1950s.* Soviet society was 


DEN Meenakshi Amma, ‘Vanitalokam’, M.N Nair mastka, 3, 9-10 (1938): 464-65. 
The mahila took a hostile view in ‘Mahilabhashanam’, The mahila, 11, 10 (1931) 5, but 
changed its position in 1932. See ‘Janasankhya vardhippikkano?’ in ‘Mahilabhashanam’, 
The matula, Yol 12, 1 (1932): 160-61 

4 See Mrs C. Kuttan Narr (Kochatul Kalyanikutty Amma), ‘Swatantryavadikalaya 
adhunikea matekkanmar’ (Modern mothers who argue for freedom), The mahila 11, 2 
(1931) 47-52 See also her Puthikayum vazhlyoratte manideepangalum, Thrissur (1991) 

4 Discussion on Resolution. Birth Control Clinics (23 January 1934), Cochin 
Legislative Council proceedings, vol. VI, Parts 1-15 (1934): 155. 

* Proceedings of the Travancore—Cochin Legislative Assembly, IL, I-I (1951): 1599. 

7 See, for example, editorial, ‘Kerala governor janananiyantranathe patti’ (Kerala 
governor on birth control), Nazranı deepika (29 December 1956). 2, Report of speech 
by Joseph Pettah at golden subiles celebrations of the Mannanam St. Ephrem's School, 
Nazrani deepika (21 January 1936) 1; M O Joseph, ‘Janananiyantranaprasthanam’ (Birth 
control movement), Narraru deepika (22 December 1933). 

2 See for mstance, Nankkurzhi 1954 (1952); Br. Vadakkan, ‘Se. Damodaran sannadhanano?’ 
(Is Comrade Damodaran ready?), Tozhilal: (26 July 1953); George Nellayi, ‘Communist 
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depicted as a horde made to labour like cattle and indulge in mindless 
pleasure-seeking, destroying their capacity to criticise and resist state 
tyranny. It was claimed that such submission was secured through the 
pre-Stalinist destruction of the family. (Stalinist pro-natalism was read 
as a reaction to ‘damage’ allegedly caused by people's free access to 
contraception.) Communist authors and ‘fellow travellers’ fought back, 
denying allegations of sexual anarchy and affirming that Soviet society 
and socialism were committed to the procreative family (see Damodaran 
1952; Namboodiripad 1999; Thomas 1948). Even those who disagreed 
with the Communists in Kerala at the time congratulated them on the 
strict internal sexual self-discipline of the Party, and a number of the 
antobiographies of leading Communist activists testify to their concern 
for disciplining sexual desire through a revised version of modern fam- 
ilial arrangements (see A. Joseph 1954; George 1985; Gopalan 1980; 
Pisharoty 1984). 

Since opposition to artificial contraception often issued prominently 
from Catholic circles, it may appear obvious that opposition expressed a 
confrontation between ‘modernists’ and ‘reactionaries’. While the Church 
may indeed have advanced ‘modern’ objections to cover its dogmatism, 
by the third decade of the 20th century it was clearly not sufficient to put 
forward purely religious objections to frame a convincing case against 
artificial contraception in the Malayali public sphere. The Church, despite 
its anti-Communism and anti-rationalism, was never against modern- 
isation in toto. While religious objections were indeed voiced in the 
Catholic anti—artificial contraception literature, they were certainly not 
projected as the most important ones. The objections to artificial con- 
traception reviewed here are not ‘traditional’ in the sense of espousing 
the norms and values of a pre-modern order, but are rather concerned 
with the shaping of a thoroughly modern ‘self’. Moreover, by the mid- 
20th century there was general agreement that population growth was 
undesirable, and Catholic publicists heartily welcomed ‘natural’ means 
to curb it. In any case, the opposition to artificial contraception in the 
1930s was certainly not confined to the Catholics: for different reasons, 
writers of different religious and political persuasions attacked it, includ- 
ing the progressives.” 


vyavastayi] kutumba bhadrataikkulla sthanam’ (Place of family stability within the 
Communist system), Deepika weekly 5, 27 (1952): 16-17. 

* See, for instance, the criticism of artificial contraception by the well-known 
Kerala modernist writer and lefust radical, P Kesavadev, in the Matrubhuont weekly in 
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In the light of the above, one might suggest that the divergence of 
views on artificial contraception between ‘progressives’ and ‘reaction- 
aries’ may be more fruitfully characterised as representing different vi- 
sions of the path towards the common goal of ‘development’. One of 
these placed the self-regulating individual at its heart, while the other 
matched the Nehruvian developmental agenda,” which, notwithstanding 
its democratic pronouncements, accepted the inevitability of some degree 
of coercion in the development process (Nehru 1936: 552, 1946: 243). 

By the late 1960s and early 1970s, the sort of objections “described 
above had lost credibility, and ideas that had earlier been lampooned as 
preposterous became routine. In 1934, the journal Rasikan had poked 
fun at the advocates of artificial contraception thus: 


In the end, the government must seek to promote understanding about 
the excess number of children by beginning a study-centre in every 
Taluk which would inquire about and understand procreation, its 
timing, number, practice and place. If necessary, the editor of Kesari, 
Balakrishna Pillai B.A., B.L., will supervise and control such schools.” 


In the late 1960s, however, such a comment would no longer have ap- 
peared comical. In the vigorous campaigns for family planning (FP), the 
earlier associations were all reversed, Artificial contraception was now 
associated with sexual discipline and abstemious living, not with sexual 
profligacy; with the perpetuation of modern domestic life, not with its 
abrogation; and with procreative, not pleasure-seeking, female sexuality. 
Indeed, far from appearing to be a travesty of nature, artificial contra- 
ceptives appeared to be something that helped people to get in tune with 


early 1933, which received a sharp retort from a certain Vijayamma! in ‘Janananiyantranam 
atyavasyam’ (Birth control is necessary), in Matrubhumu weekly 10, 47 (February 1933): 
8-22. 

X Such cnticism came not only from Gandhians like Vincba Bhave and Morarji 
Desai; ın the late 1960s and carly 1970s, Jayaprakash Narayan had strongly condemned 
the FPP for its disrespect of the individual. See Matrubhuml (7 November 1967). In 1972, 
a Catholic author bad raised exactly the same objections (see C.H Joseph 1972: 31). 

3! Nehruvian developmentalism was one instance of a discourse that was both widely 
pervasive and highly persuasive In the mid-20th century almost all over the world, 
especially among the political elites. Developmentalism 1s thoroughly logocentriK (1.¢., 
disposed to provide an Archimedean point from which everything seems accessible, but 
itself exempt from such inspection), exhibits nostalgia for origins; and ıs inclined towards 
imposing hierarchies between places, things and subjects (see Manzo 1991). 

™ ‘Santananiyantranam’, Rasikan 5, 5 (1934): 58-59. ` 
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nature within themselves. In the next section of this article, I will explore 
this transformation of associations. 


Il 
Love, sex and the modern family 


The need to transform sexual activity into a resource for useful procreation 
had been conspicuously articulated in late 19th-century Kerala in the 
early criticisms of the matrimonial and familial arrangements of the matri- 
lineal social groups, especially the Nairs (Kodoth 2001). One key reason 
for the repugnance evoked by matriliny was that it appeared to be non- 
procreative.» This was later linked to a perceived lack of productive 
habits among matrilineal Malayalis (Jeffrey 1976). Thus, in the early 
modern Malayalam novels, free-flowing sexual desire tends to generate 
negative qualities like laziness and ignorance (K.P. Menon 1984 [1892]; 
O.C. Menon 1991 [1889]; C.C. Nair 1985 [1892]). By this time, the 
need for ‘proper’ management of sexual activity had become an important 
item on the social and community reformist agenda, irrespective of whether 
the communities involved were matrilineal or patrilineal. 

Alongside this crityque one sees from the late 19th century onwards 
the overwhelming importance assigned within reformist circles to the 
‘union of minds’ as the keystone of modern marriage. The theme of the 
triumph of romantic love over the hurdles set by ‘tradition’ is central to 
most Malayalam novels of these times. In these texts, premam (romantic 
love) is generally personified in heroines depicted as having received 
the correct training to sharpen their ‘inherent’ womanliness (Devika 1999). 
Mental communion is projected as the abiding force of stable unions, 
while sexual union is but a by-product of premam, to be reached only 
after the couple has experienced all the other intimacies. Such unions are 
hailed as endowing women with active agency, enabling them to draw 
men into the world of emotional! relationships and altruistic exchange in 
domestic life. In contrast, in relationships drawing upon kamam (bodily 
desire), women figure only as passive victims or seductive objects. Thus it 


P "Though ıt 1s seen that the progeny of unions in which men and women live together 
in mutual fidelity are strong and healthy, the children of parents of easy morals are 
weak and sickly And besides it 1s clear from the condition of the prostitutes that the 
immoral woman does not have the chaste wife’s capacity to bear children.’ (Rev George 
Mathen, ‘Marumakkathayattalulia doshangal’ [Evils of matmliny], Vidyarangraham 1, 
15 (July 1865): 347-48. 
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is quite understandable that women reformers like Parvati Nenminimangalam 
expressed dissatisfaction with the suggestion that the wife should deck 
herself out and cultivate her body so as to be sexually appealing to her 
husband. For Nenminimangalam, it was the mind that had to be cultivated, 
while the body was to be negated and shorn of its capacity to arouse 
erotic desire in men.™ 

However, the reformist demand that sexual activity be transformed 
into a resource for ‘high quality’ procreation did not always mean that 
pleasure was to be outlawed or that sexual activity should be reduced. 
For instance, for radical elements within Nambutiri Brahmin reformism, 
the achievement of sexual discipline clearly called for a more equitable 
distribution of sexual activity between the sexes (Babu 2001; Bhattatinpad 
1988), firmly linked to the project of building the modern community.” 
In the traditional Sanskntic representation of womanhood, there was a 
strict divide between the kulina, who brought forth legitimate offspring, 
and the veshya, who was the vessel of culture and the provider of pleasure 
to the male elite. The ideal of the modern woman articulated in 20th- 
century Malayali reformisms combined the features of both. The woman 
is firmly installed within the patrilineal family and monogamous con- 
jugality as the begetter of legitimate progeny, but at the same time takes 
over the functions of the veshya in a significantly different way by bring- 
ing the veshya’s accomplishments into the modem home, to ensure the 
health and longevity of the modern monogamous conjugal unit. Not 
surprisingly, many reformers found these models contradictory, and the 
debate was never resolved. Thus, even as mind-centred premam was 
being hailed as the central pivot of modern conjugality, the simultaneous 
assignment of the role of ‘provider of pleasure’ to the wife left open a 
‘loophole’ for the assertion that pleasure within the family was necessary 
for its stability (Devika 1999). As we shall see, the same argument was 
later advanced to establish the necessity of artificial contraception. Indeed, 
it helped to neutralise the plea that the shift towards pleasure through 
artificial contraception would damage disciplined family life, suggesting 
on the contrary that the husband might seek pleasure elsewhere if the 
wife eschewed her role as the provider of pleasure. 


H Parvat Nenminimangalam, ‘Streetvam’ (Womanliness), Stree, 1, 1 (1933): 15-16. 

% This is well illustrated In the writings of the prominent reformer, V T. Bhattatiripad. 
The sexually active heroines of short stones such as ‘Vishukettam’ and ‘Enkil’ (see 
V.T -yute kathakal 1990) may be contrasted to his sordid picture of Umadevi Naripetta 
in Karmavipakam (1988), whose active sexual desire did not remain subservient to the 
interests of the community. 
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The rehabilitation of sexual pleasure and the sexual instinct itself also 
seemed to call for new ways of managing sexual desire, beyond simply 
‘liberating’ it from all sorts of regulation. By the 1940s, intellectuals in 
Kerala expressed scepticism regarding the now-familiar ways of regulat- 
ing bodily desire, ranging from the use of discreet language and modest 
dress to the advocacy of mind-centred premam as a regulatory force.™ 
The well-known poet Changampuzha Krishna Pillai recommended sex 
education at a meeting of Progressive Writers in 1945, criticising prudery 
in literature (see C.K. Pillai 1953: 71-72; Thomas 1953). Here, it seemed, 
was a new, and supposedly more efficient, instrument for regulating sex- 
ual desire. All ornamentation of the female body, it was pointed out, was 
double-edged; it aroused as much desire as it prevented. Progressive 
Writers sought to redefine premam to accommodate bodily desire, while 
Leftist intellectuals sought to discredit it, though often in conflicting ways. 
For instance, a prominent Progressive Writer, Ponkunnam Varkey, recast 
bodily desire as ‘the hunger of the heart’, thus displacing the heart’s 
exclusive association with sentimental, mind-centred romantic love.” 
Leftist writers tried either to discredit premam, as incapable of product- 
ively channeling the sexual energies of individuals, and install reason as 
the appropriate ‘internal force’ sealing modern conjugality, or to pro- 
ject marriage as mainly ‘for mating and making a living through labour’ 
(M.B. Menon 1949: 7). The Progressive Writers’ rehabilitation of bodily 
desire was regarded with suspicion, but sexual desire was acknowledged 
as a physical need that had to be met for ‘normal’ living. Hence, monog- 
amous marriage was projected ın the writings of prominent Leftist authors 
as an institution that helped to meet this need ın a socially non-disruptive 
manner (the novels of Cherukad, for example). 

The unportance of sex education as an instrument for regulating sexual 
desire seemed more or less agreed upon; indeed, the call for sex education 


™ See the ‘Autobiographical notes’ of Kesari A Balakrishna Pillai (1987), wntten 
towards the end of bis life, in the late 1940s. 

V For both Varkey and the Progressive Wniters' Movement in Kerala, see Achyutan 
(1973) Communists were quite cnucal of the Progressive Writers. While the Progressive 
Writers were not unambiguous opponents of boargeols sexual morality, in the mid-20th 
century they were taken to represent the ‘freeing’ of sexuality from bourgeois prudery 
and hypocrisy. For instance, Ponkunnam Varkey’s approval of artificial contraception 
appears as resistance against the oppression of the Catholic Church See his short stones 
such as Antoni, neeyum achanayoda? Rod Oru pishachu. 
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came from extremely varied circles, and much earlier too.” The rationalist- 
feminist K. Saraswati Amma also attacked premam for its sentimentality 
and lack of discipline (Devika 2003). Here too, sex education, with its 
halo of scientific truth, seemed crucial for disciplining bodily desires 
(Saraswati Amma 1958: 47). The different champions of sex education 
were agreed that public advice on sex should be presented in objective 
and scientific language, flowing from expert to layperson and avoiding 
the lascivious overtones that could block the scientific self-gaze of the 
latter.” 

Not that sentimental premam was irrevocably dismissed. Indeed, the 
vast Catholic literature on self-discipline of the 1960s asserted the equal 
importance of sex education and premam (see Jose 1975; Kalappura 1972; 
Manikkathan 1972, 1973; Ponnookkara 1979, to cite just a few texts). 
However, even in this literature it no longer seemed possible to fully 
subordinate bodily desire to sentimental attachment. Ever more fre- 
quently, the sexual urge was recognised as a ‘basic need’, while the mod- 
ern conjugal unit was seen to require reshaping to meet this ‘need’. 

Thus, regardless of whether one wished to celebrate sexual desire or 
to condemn it, sex education appeared useful. This ensured the retention 
of a sexual morality according to which sexual behaviour was classified 
into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ types. Bodily desires were now acknowledged as a 
‘basic need’ that simultaneously allowed an equally strict, if less con- 
spicuous sort of regulation. Since the non-fulfillment of sexual ‘needs’ 
could wreck the family, self-control as a means of contraception could 
be completely disqualified. Remarking on the relationship between arti- 
ficial contraception and sexual self-control, an author wrote: 


It may be remembered that self-control and birth control are not 
solutions that may be substituted for one another. Self-control may be 
essential irrespective of whether one uses artificial birth control methods 
or not. It is dangerous to practice asceticism through abstention from 


= The call for sex education dates back to the 1920s. Some of the earliest texts that 
I could find were Y.C. John (1929, 1930) Nalappat Narayana Menon (1938) ıs, of course, 
better known. For detmled references, see Devika (2002). 

” Barlier, such demands were made of marmage-and-family guides to distinguish 
them from texts that offered guidance in the erotic arts, which were inevitably dismissed 
as prunent and polluting. See, for instance, the preface to K P Kurup (1928: 11) Such 
texts were not, however, completely divorced from the Kamasastra type of texts, at 
least in their titles. See, for instance, K Narayana Menon (1929, 1930). The demand for 
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sex for very long. The moral danger is that there will be the temptation 
to indulge in sex with someone outside. For oneself, even the marital 
relation may be endangered (Kurien 1958: 71). 


The same text admitted that unmarried persons might ‘misuse’ artificial 
contraception to indulge in the pleasures of the flesh (ibid.), but this was 
countered by the argument that self-control was necessary in any case. 
The same fears were voiced in 1969 at the Catholic Church’s Kerala 
Regional Seminer at Aluva, in which issues of conjugality and faith were 
actively raised, and the Church’s stand regarding artificial contraception 
was sharply criticised. Several speakers affirmed conjugal premam to 
be as important as sex education in regulating sexual desire (Joseph 1972: 
11), but opinions were certainly not unanimous and differences in pos- 
itions were vociferously argued out. A speaker at the public meeting that 
followed the seminar forcefully argued that sex was indeed fundamental 
to marital stability, and to treat it as marginal would encourage ‘wander- 
ings’: ‘In marriage, procreation is not the sole aim of sexual union. Union 
in marriage is a lifetime association. Sexual union is a fundamental elem- 
ent in a stable marital union.... [S]ex is the link that binds the mother and 
the father’ (C.H. Joseph 1972: 153). 

From the 1940s onwards, one also finds a spurt of writings in Malay- 
alam on the ‘secret corridors’ of the mind which are accessible only through 
the penetrating gaze of modern science.” These writings discussed the 
best way of refurbishing the modern family. For many mid-20th century 
observers, modern marriage resembled not the sublime union of minds, 
but a crass financial transaction (Devika 2003). Sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have recorded the increasing prevalence of dowry in Malayali 
society in this period (Lindberg 2001; Osella and Osella 2001; Puthenkalam 
1977), and the possibility of premam sustaining marriage seemed bleak. 


a scienufic approach to sex became more insistent somewhat later. See C.R Narayanan 
(1968: 219); end A.P. Udayabbanu, ‘Kutumbasootranam oru dharmam’ (Family Planning: 
A duty), Malayala manorama (15 July 1965): 4 

“ See articles of the 1940s collected by Vakkom M. Abdul Khadar (1947). The 
Kaumudi, the Malayalarqyyam weekly, the Malayala manorama weekly, etc., published 
many articles on human psychology. Ses for example, K Kuttappan, ‘Kuttukalude 
Anveshanabuddhi’, Malayalarasyam weekly (12 December 1965): 16-18; K.G. Kesavan 
Nair, ‘Manasinte Atbudhasaktikal’, serialised in Malayalarasyam weekly (October- 
November 1956). The Malayala manorama weekly ran a regular column on psychology, 
written by Y.K. Alexander. See ‘Akarana Bhayam’, Malayala manorama weekly 50, 2 
(29 August 1948): 25-6. 
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At the same time, the difficult problem of integrating two different individ- 
uals in altruistic exchange to constitute a smoothly functioning family 
unit loomed large.“ Sexual intimacy may have seemed to be a site which, 
if cleared of tension, could appease all other discontents.“ 


IV 


The intensive FPP of the 1960s in Kerala thus took birth in particularly 
felicitous circumstances. It arrived at a time when artificial contraception 
had long been projected as the solution to the financial difficulties 
that plagued Malayali families, difficulties that had worsened in the 
tumultuous 1960s. The Malayali sexual revolution was steadily undermin- 
ing the case for ‘natural’ contraception. Additionally, family planning 
seemed to offer new prescriptions for the ‘treatment’ of the modern con- 
jugal unit, sharing the concern for the social regulation of sexual activity 
in the interests of the modern family and the development-fixated modem 
state. Thus, FP propagandists were visibly anxious to project themselves 
as fully committed to family values and dharma and to point out that 
birth-control methods were strictly limited to married persons,** never 
tiring of exhorting the public not to put artificial contraception to ‘im- 
moral’ use. The Kerala kaumudi reported a speech delivered by the Kerala 
state bealth minister, B. Wellington, at Thiruvananthapuram in 1969, 
thus: i 


The Health Minister B. Wellington stated that a transformation in 
sexual life that parallels those in the socio-economic and political fields 
is necessary. He reminded [the audience] that the instruments of Family 
Planning were not to be used to create unregulated sexual anarchy. 


U The popular press carried numerous discussions regarding ‘mutual adjustments’ 
within the family See, for instance, articles written regularly by ‘M.S.’ in the Malayala 
manorama weekly in 1948, such as, ‘Saubhagya jeevitam: Vyaktiparamaya bahumanattl 

munnittu nilkkanam’ (A fortunate life), Adalayala manorama weekly 50, 11 
(11 October 1946). 25-27. The same concerns are found in discussions of the problems 
of working mothers. For detailed references, seo Devika (2002) 

X This is not to suggest, however, that the heightened importance accorded to sexual 
desire was part of a conscious effort to solve the problems of the modem family. 

n See for instance, the editorial, ‘Kutumbasootranam’ (FP), ın Matrubhumi (18 
December 1966): 4 
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He stated that the movement, which was the product of the good 
intention of establishing the stability of society, should not become a 
licence for moral deterioration.” 


As for abortion, FP propagandists assured critics that the call to legalise 
abortion fully conformed to the interests of the family, and did not grant 
women any real control over their reproductive capacities. Dr C.O. 
Karunakaran, one of the foremost FP propagandists in Kerala, defended 
the legalisation of abortion in the following words: 


No one has demanded unregulated abortions. The suggestion is that if 
a woman with more than two or three children demands abortion with 
the consent of her husband and out of economic reasons, there should 
be no legal barrier. Besides, she will have to consent to sterilisation in 
order to prevent any later pregnancies.” 


The pro-family image of the FPP was nurtured in many ways. FP pro- 
pagandists often stressed that it was advisable for couples to go in for 
temporary contraception only after at least one healthy child was born. 
The preface of a popular Malayalam book on FP agreed, arguing that ‘the 
use of artificial birth control devices might hamper women’s reproductive 
capacities’.“ A ‘positive image’ was sought to'be created, and propaganda 
often claimed that FP services were not reducible to sterilisation but 
included also the treatment of sterility.” That artificial contraception was 
only for married couples was repeatedly underscored,“ along with the 
claim that using FP methods would greatly increase conjugal happiness 
and thus ensure marital stability by permitting carefree intercourse. 
‘Openness’ and ‘freedom’ were sought, but within the limits of the con- 
jugal family, strictly bound to productivist imperatives.” 


“ Report in the Kerala kaumudi (6 April 1969) 7 

“Dr CO Karonakaran, ‘Vanitakalude pratubedham’ (Women’s protest), Kerala 
kaumudi (11 August 1967) 2 

* 'Preface’ to Narayanan (1968. 13) 

a See for instance, Dr G Velayudhan, ‘Enthanee kutumbasamvidbanam?’ (What is 
FP?), Kerala kawmudi (24 September 1967) 5; M.S. Bhaskaran Naw, ‘Kutumbasootranam 
vandhyamkaranam matram ayarutu' (FP must not be sterilisation alone), Matrubhum: 
(8 June 1971): 4 

“To the question of whether the unmarried could avail of sterilisation, a popula: 
book on FP replied, ‘No What for?’ See K. Peetambaran (1969 209) 

* See for example, A P Udayabhanu, ‘Vasectomyum jnanum’ (Vasectomy and me), 
Matrubhum! (26 March 1970) 5 
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Moreover, the FPP used the language of sex education, in which sexual 
matters could be spoken of ‘objectively’, thus exempting itself from the 
charge of prurience. Even Catholic critics of the intensive FPP of the 
early 1970s did not find fault with the programme on the ground that it 
would heighten sexual cravings, but rather on the ground that ıt seemed 
to be against children altogether (C.H. Joseph 1972: 31-32). The early 
FP propaganda generally tended to emphasise economic hardship and 
the social failings of large families, couching its reference to the sexual 
life of couples in relatively veiled language.” In fact, commentators have 
cited this as one of the reasons for the success of FP propaganda in 
the 1960s. Reviewing the much-staged FP propaganda play Sandhi, 
M.P. Manmathan remarked: 


Propagating awareness of the problem on a large scale but limiting 
the knowledge of its solution to those of the right age and in a private 
manner—that is the practical and intelligent way to popularise family 
planning. To deviate from this balance, and make propaganda the naked 
and public popularisation of birth control methods will not only prevent 
the realisation of desired results, but also lead us to sexual anarchy.”! 


Sandhi was praised for giving merely a hint regarding contraceptive 
methods while highlighting the woes of large families. However, FP 
propagandists were quite willing to go further to publicise various 
methods of artificial contraception within the ambit of ‘sex education’ hi 
S. Knshna Kumar, the chief organiser of the much-publicized Mass Ster- 
ilisation Camps at Emmakulam ın the early 1970s, testified: 


The camp succeeded also in large measure in overcoming the resistance 
to adoption of vasectomy as a family planning method resulting from 
a feeling of embarrassment of the male born out of the fear of others 
knowing of the operation and in general from the prudery regarding a 
subject relating to sex and reproduction. The Town Hall at the very 
centre of the town was selected as the very venue for the camp and 


x See the topics specified in the announcement for the All-India Photo—Painting— 
Cartoon Contest on FP Themes, Malayala manorama (30 October 1963): 7 

35! Marrubhumi (14 April 1967) 1. 

2 Artificial contraception and scientific sex education wero frequently linked. See, for 
instance, the suggestion by Dr J C. Ghosh, reported in Kerala sandesam (February 1957) 
Por the link between the propagation of artificial contraception and scientific sex education 
in later pro-FP texts, see Narayanan (1968: 218-19) and Peetambaran (1969: 89). 
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the camp was organised ın full public gaze with the aim of breaking 
through this barrier. Though for the first few days this resistance could 
be felt, 1t was progressively overcome.... The prospective acceptors 
could be seen standing in queue in front of the operation room as 
casually and without any self-consciousness as if they were at the 
ticket-counter of a cinema hall (Kumar 1971: 65—67). 


However, this did not mean more ‘openness’. Propaganda slogans stressed 
the importance of FP to the nation, as the duty of the patriotic citizen” 
and so on, while ‘private’ and ‘personal’ objections were dealt with inside 
their sheltered domains. About the door-to-door campaign of the 1971 
Camp, Kumar records that: 


Each prospective promotee had personal and complicated reasons for 
his attitude to family planning and this type of field organisation and 
work ensured the personalised attention that was necessary to take 
him to a decision-making stage (Kumar 1971: 106). 


Sustained efforts were also made to allay fears regarding the alleged 
foreignness of FP to ‘Indian culture’. l 

Clearly, the ground seemed to have been prepared by intellectuals, 
and indeed, a number of them openly rallied in support of family planning. 
The Malayali sexual revolution seems to have been crucial m making a 
credible case for the FPP in the Malayali society of the 1960s. That it 
produced a radical critique of bourgeois sexual morality is readily 
acknowledged, but it certainly did not delink sexual pleasure from modern 
conjugality, being more concerned with finding more rational ways of 
controlling sexual activity. In other words, the FPP thrived on its rehabili- 
tation of sexual pleasure, its endorsement of sex education as the prefer- 
able means of inducing sexual self-regulation, and its commitment to 
harnessing sexual activity to build a development-defined society and 
nation. 


D The slogan of the FP rally at Ernakulam in 1970 was: ‘Hear the voices of the 
Indian masses / Who sweat and toil in this sacred land / Hear this patriotic clarion call / 
Two [parents] we are, and two [children only] for us’ (see Kumar 1971). 

* See Sukumar Azhikode, ‘Bharatecya samakaravum kutumbakshemadarshavum’ 
(Indian culture and the idea of family welfare), Kerala kaumudi (22 July 1971). 5-6 
Interesungly, this claim often went along with the claim that ıt was ancient custom that 
stood in the way of widespread acceptance of artificial birth control in India (see, for 
instance, Peetambaran, 1969 91). Judging from Azhikode’s use of Puranic legends, 
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The sexual revolution and the FPP were incapable of changing the 
discursive and political underpinnings of such constructs as ‘freedom’ 
or ‘choice’ in Malayali society, and the supposed ‘openness’ remains, at 
best, ambiguous. Jubilant claims were made during the Mass Sterilisation 
Camps of the 1970s that sterilisation was now out in the open, and no 
more a secret affair. KAP (Knowledge—Action—Practice) studies between 
the 1950s and early 1970s have shown the widening of the circle of con- 
versation as far as contraceptive practices are concerned (Government 
of Kerala 1978: 88-90). But the divide between the ‘scientific’ language 
of managing sex, and the ‘ordinary’ language of expressing forbidden 
pleasures, remains in force. 

Too much should not be read into the exultation about the arrival of’ 
‘openness’ either. A survey conducted in ten villages in Kerala in 1983-84 
revealed overwhelming support for FP, to the rather disturbing extent 
that ‘people are really frightened of the prospect of a large family’ (Varghese 
1986: 166-70). But this did not seem to have driven the people into 
‘openness’, for ‘villagers do not like it to be known that they use contra- 
ceptives and so they buy [them] in other villages or towns where they 
are not known’ (ibid.: 167-68). In any case, it appears that such ‘openness’ 
as there is has often come in the form of a subtle form of coercion, forcing 
people to submit even when they do not wish to. The anthropologist 
Marion den Uyl, working in the Sachivottamapuram Harijan colony in 
the 1980s, notes that the decision to accept FP by any member of that 
community is almost always preceded by an open discussion; however 
she also notes that it has become ‘a generally accepted norm’, so strong 
that there is social pressure on those who do not immediately endorse it 
(den Uyl 1995: 181-83). l 

Strategies of depoliticisation were conspicuous in the FPP’s approach 
to the question of women’s choices. We find innumerable statements 
granting women a prominent role within the FPP as both agents and 
acceptors.* Pro-FP writing called upon individual women and women’s 
organisations to play an active part in the spirit of ‘self-help’ towards 


obviously the ‘Indian culture’ that was invoked in suppart of FP was the ‘high’ culture, 
not that of the commoners. 

3 Ror example, editorial, ‘Janaperuppa pratirodha yajnam’ (Yajna against population 
increase), Matrubhumi (22 December 1970): 4; editonal, ‘Janaperuppa pratirodha 
yajnam’, Kerala kaumudi (24 December 1970): 2. 

% See ‘Kutumbasootranathil streekalkiculla panku’ (Women’s role in FP), Malayalarajyam 
(8 March 1956): 3; editorial, ‘Samtnptakutumbam’ (Contented family), Matrubhumi 
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‘emancipation from biology’, as that most ardent champion of FP, 
Dr S. Chandrasekhar, put it.” Many of the women who had been active 
in articulating women’s interests from the 1930s onwards were actively 
brought into the campaign.** This did not mean, however, that the earlier 
practice, prominent in early 20th century Malayali reformist writings 
(Devika 1999), of highlighting the victim-status of women as justification 
for interventions on their behalf had disappeared; indeed, the stereotype 
of the victimised woman remained very much alive in FP propaganda. 
For instance, “The woman oppressed by her biology’ was the symbol of 
the 1970 Mass Sterilisation Camp at Emakulam: 


the symbol for this yajna was an especially designed caricature— 
depicting a careworn and sad woman carrying on her hips an emaciated 
and undernourished infant and in her belly yet another child to be born— 
symbolising the desperate though latent demand of the mothers of the 
country for family limitation—and appealing silently to the world for 
justice (Kumar 1971: 36). 


The miserable figure of the woman worn out by childbearing was 
also prominent in Malayalam movies geared to FP promotion, such as 
Aswamedham (1967),” where the Reformer-Man was often called upon 
to assume the role of liberator of a hapless woman held in thrall by forbid- 
ding structures of tradition (Devika 1999) and/or biology. The non- 
reciprocity of relations that is implied in modern reformist ‘soft patriarchy’ 
is flawlessly reproduced here.” While sympathy was extended to unfor- 
tunate wives whose cruel husbands refused contraception, it did not 
stretch to a recognition of the need to strengthen the position of women 
so that they could decide for themselves. 


(7 January 1970) 4, Leela Damodara Menon, ‘Kutumbasootrana paddhatiyil streekalkkulla 
panku’ (Role of women in FPP), Matrubhumi (19 November 1970) 7, Congress women’s 
convention, Mulayala manorama (7 September 1960) 2 

7 Statement by Dr Chandrasekhar, Kerala kawnud! (12 August 1969): 5. 

A Prominent women of the 1930s like T C. Kochukutty Amma (Matrubhumi 4 August 
1966: 4), Parvati Ayyappan (Matrubhum: 25 July 1971. 2), Ambady Kartyayani Amma 
(Malayala manorama 6 October 1960. 4) and Konolyoor K Meenakshi: Amma were 
active in pro-FP work as members of committees, speakers and so on 

”DrC O Karunakaran, ‘Bahujanam kandmkkenda oru chitram!’ (A movie the people 
ought to see!), Kerala kawmudl (1 October 1967: 6) 

© See the poem by C. Krishnan Nair, ‘Anattamullon dheeran’ (He, the manly, the 
brave), Matrubhuru (30 June 1970): 7. 
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Faced with one such case, in which a woman whose philandering hus- 
band refused to let her use contraception asked for some method she 
could practice without his knowledge, Dr C.O. Karunakaran could only 
‘sympathise’: safer methods could be adopted only through common 
consent, and the pill was too expensive and, anyway, only at an experi- 
mental stage of development. Lamenting this sorry state, Karunakaran 
recommended even more intensive FP propaganda, along with the 
gheraoing of the unrelenting husband by FP workers and others as a 
last-ditch solution.” The structures of domination within the family were 
not addressed, while the sympathy generated was tied to the agreement 
between the woman and the expert that the existing structure should not 
be upset. Though gheraoing may appear to be a valid means to pressurise 
the husband into making a pro-FP decision, it fails to question the 
husband’s authority over his wife’s fertility. More glaringly, it ignores 
the conditions under which a woman’s fertility becomes a burden to her. 
The philandering husband is condemned as the embodiment of patriarchal 
power, but the ‘radical fight’ is not to unseat his authority, rather to force 
him to accept FP. Moreover, while the working of patriarchy at the 
immediate level of the family is made clearly visible, the infinitely 
stronger control exercised over women’s bodies by the modem medical 
system remains invisible. 

In any case, radical-sounding statements were mostly followed by 
invocation of the woman’s duty to be a thrifty wife and responsible 
mother, so that ‘emancipation from biology’ seemed to commit women 
even more to being efficient and hard-working agents in what was deemed 
their ‘natural’ domain, the home. The concern over women’s health so 
often voiced in the pro-FP and FPP propaganda literature called for ‘healthy 
mothers to manage healthy families’, thus reinforcing the burdensome 
subject-position of the modern housewife. In the 1950s and 1960s, the 
problems of working mothers balancing dual responsibilities were fre- 
quently discussed,” and FP was often presented as a solution. Inevitably, 
the necessity of income from paid work by women outside the home 


s DrCO Karvnakaran, ‘Hridayasoonyaraya bharttakkanmar—Sshatapikkate enthu 
cheyyum’ (Heartless husbands—What else to do but sympathize?), Kerala kawmud: (4 
January 1970): 4. To gherao is to ‘encircle’ or ‘besiege’ in protest. 

@ See Soma Krishna Pilla, ‘Veettammamar vaziuttirovil’ (Housewives at the crossroads), 
Malayala manorama (10 October 1969): 6; Subaida Beevi, ‘Udyogasthayaya matavu 
kutumbattinu shapamo?’ (Officer-mother. Curse to the family’), Malayala manorama 
(23 October 1969): 7; Lalita Mohana Panikker, ‘Streckalkku om puuya veekshanam 
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was tied to the increasing material demands of the home. Here again, FP 
was presented as an aid that enabled women to ‘adjust’ with facility;* 
while the whole issue of the double burden of labour remained unprob- 
lematised. We encounter the same issues in discussions about raising the 
age of marriage of women as an FP measure. Various positions on this 
question were advanced, but all of them pivoted on whether or not such 
a measure would help to produce a responsible modern homemaker and 
sexual partner.“ The ‘lightening of the load’ seemed, at best, ambiguous, 
for women were now expected to be ever more watchful mothers (their 
very adoption of FP was taken to testify that they were already so) of 
their (few) children.® If physical labour declined, moral responsibility 
doubled. 

Thus, with rare exceptions,“ ‘emancipation from biology’ certainly 
did not mean the liberation of women’s reproductive capacities from the 
productivist modern family, or the channeling of women’s energy into 
non-procreative concerns. While the feminist rhetoric of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement was occasionally co-opted to argue for women’s 
control over their reproductive capacities,” whenever there seemed to 
be a possibility that women might actually do just that, the FP publicists 
‘ immediately fell back, reiterating their commitment to ‘safeguards’ to 


avashyam’ (Women need new vision), Kerala kawmudi (16 March 1969): 4, Annamma 
Jacob, ‘Udyogastayaya kutumbini’ (The employed housewite), Malayala manorama 
(22 October 1971) 6 

“ See Usha Sukumaran, ‘Udyogastayaya bharya. Oru vishadeckaranam’ (The 
employed wife: An explanation), Malyala manorama (19 November 1971): 3, Gracy 
Cheriyan, ‘Akattum purattum modiyulla veedn’ (A house splendid inside and outside), 
Malayala manorama (27 November 1970) 6; Annamma Kurian, ‘Janananiyantranavum 
kutumbinikalum’ (Contraception and housewives), Malayala manorama (28 November 
1969): 6, Annamma Joseph, ‘Bharya udyogastayayal’ (When the wife is employed), 
Malayala manorama (6 July 1969): 4. 

“ See the discussion in the ‘Yuvakkal chintkkunnu’ column of Matrubhwm (14 
July 1968): 4, also, Matrubhumi 21 July 1968): 4; Malayala manorama Sunday 
supplement (21 August 1970): 6, Malayala manorama (4 September 1970) 6: Dr C K. 
Lakshmikutty Amma, ‘Janaperuppavum vivahaprayavum’ (Population increase and the 
age of marriage), Malayalarajyam (26 August 1967) 3. 

“ Ambady Kartyayam Amma, speech, Matrubhum: (4 August 1966). 4, speech by 
chief minister of Kerala, C Achyuta Menon, Kerala kawmud: (31 May 1971): 6 

“ An exception is Dr O.K. Madhavi Amma, ‘Kutumbasamvidhanam’ (FP), 
Matrubhumu (30 June 1971). 7 

© Editorial, ‘Garbhacchidram’ (Abortion), Matrubhuwmu (2 June 1971). 4 
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maintain moral discipline.* Even when the directing of young girls 
exclusively towards marriage and domesticity was criticised, it was in 
highly instrumentalist terms: ‘Our girls are keen on higher education. 
If employment for them is made plentiful then the tendency to think of 
marriage as the only way to live will die out.’ But this was immediately 
attached to the imperative to control the growing population, and the 
potential political implications of women’s employment downplayed.” 
Similarly, disputing the claim that the ready availability of artificial 
contraception would Jead women ‘astray’, a speaker at an FP meeting at 
Kollam argued that FP safeguarded moral discipline by fending off 


poverty: 


[M]ost women are dragged into evil ways not by the ready availability 
of facilities for artificial contraception. On the contrary, a close inspec- 
tion would reveal that it is sheer poverty and the lack of the means to 
support children that lead women astray.” 


It was also often argued that the availability of abortion services needed 
to be closely monitored lest it promote sexual promiscuity. In a discussion 
about legalising abortion conducted by the Malayula manorama in 1970, 
a participant elaborated this point, claiming that rural women are not 
very likely to use this method, being rather God-fearing; however, ‘one 
of the effects of legalising abortions would be a greater demand for abor- 
tions from contraceptive-using educated women of prosperous families, 
who may seek these services upon becoming pregnant through the care- 
less use of the instruments of birth control.’”' She therefore cautioned 
that a vigilant system of monitoring be set up to sort out the ‘deserving 
cases’. In either case, self-discipline emerged triumphant. Among poor 
women access to abortion seemed quite all right since they were already 
‘God-fearing’, and hence relatively self-disciplined. For well-off women, 
the reverse seemed called for—that is, closely-monitored, restricted 
access to ensure self-control. 


@ See, for instance, ‘Garbhamalasikkal udaramakkanom: Kalyani Ammayude 
abhiprayangal' (Abortion Kalyani Amma's opinions), Matrubhwmi (5 January 1969): 7. 

@ Editorial, ‘Vivahaprayam’ (Age of marnage), Kerala kaumudi (7 January 1967): 2. 

™ Kamala Ramaiyar, ‘Kotoumbashreyassom kotumbasootranavum’ (Family well-being 
and FP), Malayala manorama (18 December 1959) 2 

n Mary John, discussion. ‘Garbhacchidram sadhookankkamo”’ (Is abortion sustifiable7), 
Malayala manorama (5 July 1970): 1 
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VI 
Conclusion 


The arrival of the FPP in Kerala was fortuitously timed insofar as it 
came at a time when social tensions were mounting on more than one 
front. The 1960s and 1970s witnessed intense class confrontations suff- 
ciently pow to force the state to yield important concessions as 
welfare (see Heller 1999; Kannan 1998). Less noticed, however, 
are the tensions on the home front, over work and domestic authority.” 
Judging from the public discussions of the woes of the employed house- 
wife, there is reason to suspect that the problems of ‘adjustment’ within 
the modern nuclear family had begun to emerge with a vengeance. In both 
these sensitive areas, FP appeared to offer at least a partial solution, 
lightening the load and minimising the necessity for a politically-charged 
confrontation. For this, the appropriation of the model of missionary 
activism in the FPP was particularly useful, it being something entirely 
familiar ın mid—20th century Kerala, and indeed constitutive of modem 
Malayali society itself (see Devika 2002). 

As for physical intimacy between men and women, the impatient rejec- 
tion of fertility awareness—based contraceptive practices (dubbed as 
‘natural’ contraception) also cancelled the possibility of developing 
fertility control that would call for ‘the most personal and dedicated 
involvement of women and their male sexual partners’ .” The convenience 
of readymade non-procreative sex was to devalue the labour of love 
necessary for the latter. However, even such a thoroughly modern aspir- 
ation as this seemed to count for little, being more or less excluded from 
public discussion as obsolete and superstitious. The goal of development 
continued to appear so enticing that no sacrifice seemed too costly for its 
attainment. 


nPK Rajaraja Varma's ‘Kunj’ senes, immensely popular in these decades, may be 
read as an attempt to negotiate the tensions in the emergent family between husband and 
wite, with their different aspirations, ssmultaneously modem and not-too-modermn See 
his collections of ‘Kunji’ essays, President Kunji (1948) and Laghubhakshanam (1954), 
etc The working woman’s double burden was criticised in public discussion of the 
issue by women authors See, for example, Soma Krishna Pillai (1969. 6). 

P Mira Sadagopal, cited in M.E. John (1998: 387). 
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Ghummakkads, a woman’s place, and the 
LTC-walas: Towards a critical history of 
‘home’, ‘belonging’ and ‘attachment’ 


Sanjay Srivastava 





This article seeks to re-think the perspective within South Aman studies that speaks of 
the fixity af home and belonging in the Indian context. Accumulated scholarly wisdom 
frequently points to the singularity and transparency of ideas of attachment to ‘native 
Places’ and ‘ancestral villages’ Through a consideration of a range of material, the 
paper explores how specific but far more complex ideas of home and belonging circulate 
in Indian society The material analysed includes Hindi travel literature and fictional 
material, official developmental discourse, PWD reports, scholarly writing, Bollywood 
cineina, and the rules regarding travel perks for government service. 





Every human being needs to have multiple roots. (Simone Weil 1979 [1949] 


{U]nlike most U.S. ethnographers whose personal accounts [ have read, for me 
there is finally no ‘home’ and therefore no privileged vantage point. 


(Nita Kumar 1992) 


I 
Introduction 
“Nearly every book that tries to capture the fundamental characteristics 


of India for its readers in whatever sphere of human activity’, Ronald 
Inden says, ‘includes a statement about the Indian village. It is one of the 
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pillars of these imperial constructs of India’ (Inden 1990: 132). Similar 
points of view have been put forward for different contexts by, among 
others, David Ludden (1993) and Arjun Appadurai (1993). For the present 
discussion I want to modify these statements somewhat and say, in a 
speculative and exploratory mode, that nearly every discussion that tries 
to ‘capture the fundamental characteristics of India’ 18 not just about the 
supposed centrality of the village to Indian existence but also about the 
centrality of allegiance to one village, about the naturalness of ‘home’ in 
Indian life and about a lack of ambiguity about one’s ‘native place’ and 
‘ancestral village’ and the mohalla or locality. 

All Indians, these accounts seem to tell us, have specific, singular, 
and transparent allegiances. This article is a preliminary effort at opening 
up the question of the discourses of home, belonging and mobility in 
India, towards exploring a fragment of the intellectual history of India. 
The chief objective is to broach the topic of how specific ideas of ‘home’ 
and attachment have become established through, among others, the 
combined discourses of South Asian studies,' Bollywood cinema, Public 
Works Department (PWD) reports on roads and highway construction, 
and the Leave Travel Concession (LTC), one of the perks of government 
service in India. I do not, however, wish to suggest that there are no ex- 
pressions and sense of attachment to specific places; rather, that this 
might be more complex than 1s often allowed for. I should also add that 
this discussion should itself be seen as part of other debates problematising 
the idea of ‘traditional’ India that have taken place in other contexts.’ 

An investigation into these scattered sites of modernity might offer us 
a way of reacquainting ourselves with those ways of being, and those 
‘other narratives of human attachment’ (Chakrabarty 1992: 23) that, 
despite ourselves, are still with us; narratives that say something about 


! Though I use the terms ‘South Asian studies’ and ‘Indian studies’ interchangeably, 
the former—as a by-product of the North American area studies regime—can be seen to 
have a distinct history of its own. The important thing 1s that scholarship oh the subcontinent, 
irrespective of its geopolitical location, does share a number of assumptions about the 
meaning of ‘India’. 

1 See for example, van der Veer's discussion on the jajmani system in Religious 
nationalism (1994). The ‘awkward’ evidence that disputes the ‘traditional’ nature of the 
/ajmani system, he points out, tends to be excised from anthropological and historical 
accounts So, ‘the use of money,.. the existence of property and of a market in landed 
property, of considerable labour migration, of great regional differences in precolonial 
and early colonial India—s either not considered at all or is presented as “peripheral” 
or “external”, and thus not interfering with the fundamentally “autarkic” nature of the 
vulage economy’ (van der Veer 1994: 16). 
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re-thinking—and re-invigorating—the relationships with ‘strangers’. 
Further, if we are to take up the challenge of disrupting the seamlessness 
of the narratives of modernity with tales of recalcitrance and discrep- 
ancies, then we need to think about that most intimate—and most staunchly 
defended—of our senses: the sense of attachment and belonging. More 
generally, I hope that this discussion might be able to point to umplications 
for historical and anthropological work—particularly at that epistemo- 
logical juncture where the anthropologist’s ‘social’ and the historian’s 
‘national’ come together as complementary realities.’ 

There are, of course, several ways (and ‘senses’, literally) through which 
we might articulate belonging, and the constant shifts within this discus- 
sion between ‘places’ and ‘people’ is an acknowledgement of this. It is 
also an acknowledgement of the prolix nature of the relationship between 
the two that constitutes the feeling of attachment. I begin by suggesting 
that a certain discursive field has naturalised ‘home’ in the Indian context 
by delimiting and marginalising both perspectives on mobility and the 
sensibilities of dislocatory attachment. However, and this is the ground 
upon which the argument of this essay 18 located, the naturalisation has 
always faced recalcitrance, from the proponents of—to use the fabulous 
title of Rahul Sankrityayan’s (1948) book—Ghummakkad shastra (The 
wanderer’s holy book or The science of wanderingy and those of contin- 
gent belonging. In what follows, some of the texts I have chosen address 
what could be called dislocated attachment in the clearest of terms, while 
in others the idea is present in more implicit ways. 

Whether as a central theme or passing fancy, one cannot but be struck 
by how persistently travelling/wandernng/ghummakkadi (aimless 
wandering )/being awara (a loafer), or going somewhere, act as configur- 
ing tropes in Indian life. So, the nationalist founder of the Doon School 
travelled the country in the 1930s to find a suitable campus for an ‘Indian 
public school’ (Srivastava 1998), and Bipin Chandra Pal journeyed from 
the provinces to Calcutta (1973) in a deliberate move to sever ties with 


7] do not intend to suggestyhe idea of a ‘pure social’ that, somehow, escapes the grip 
of ‘national consciousness’ It ıs the context of a glancing trajectory of thought and 
action—celiding and articulating the ‘natlonal’—that appears to offer the most typical 
summary of the condition of post-coloniality And, inasmuch as this article uulises 
nanatives of ‘pre-modernity’, it 1» also an attempt to explore the life of particular themes 
across time, rather than suggest an unproblematic continuity. 

1 Fans of Deleuze and Guattan will perhaps be reminded of the valonsation of 
‘nomadology’ (1986), so much a part of the contemporary anu-disciplinary landscape. 
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one world and join another. Other discourses of nation-building—despite 
the organising principle of the nation-as-home—are no less replete with 
images of getting out and about. In the mid-1960s, journalist and news- 
paper editor B.G. Verghese visited industrial estates, laboratories and 
such like in order ‘to report on economic development and social change 
after almost fifteen years of planning’ (1965: vii); and the Hindi film 
hero of the same era was, of course, forever travelling to the countryside 
to build dams, bridges, roads, and hospitals, and, in the process, falling 
in love in the time of the five-year plans. 

Filmic texts are, of course, replete with the going-and-coming thematic: 
in New Dethi (1956), actor-singer Kishore Kumar comes to the metropolis 
to discover a new India, and in Jaagte raho (1956), the movement of the 
crowd through the various levels of a city apartment block is itself a pro- 
cess of the circulation of meanings. In addition, an inventory of Hindi 
film songs that employ themes of travelling and travellers (safar, musafir 
and Aumsafar), wayfarers (rahi), the loafer (awara), the ‘foreigner’ 
(pardesi), and the destination (manzil) would approach the encyclo- 
paedic.* Other creative genres, such as Hindi literature, also provide 
numerous instances of the employment of the trope. So, Mahadevi Varma 
journeys to the Garhwal region (1992), the birthplace of fellow poet 
Sumitranandan Pant where, through creating a romanticised geography, 
she hopes to discover the sources of his inspiration; novelist Phanishwamath 
Renu’s characters internalised the railways as part of the social landscape 
(Renu 1993); and Rajendra Yadav’s protagonists in Sheh aur maat (1948 
[1959]) are quintessentially citizens of the street. There is a variety of 
mobile addresses (in the sense of location) within Hindi literature, and 
I will have more to say on this aspect in a later section of this article. 

Mobility as a way of life is no less apparent in the writings of historians 
of South Asia, though the significance of such passages and journeys for 
ideas about the self and others, and intimates and strangers, are usually 
not taken up; they are merely activities pursued in passing, en route to 
the real business of life, or perhaps the real business of scholarship. And 
yet, ıt seems remarkable that we should not also seek to investigate the 


* Through constructing an inventory of contexts in which comings and goings are 
invoked, Nita Kumar has remmnded me that ‘the highest celebrated image ın “Indian 
culture” is that of the monsoons and there, the best things in the whole cultural univene 
are the clouds—the archetypical wanderers’ (personal communication, emphasis in the 
original) 
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effects of these journeys themselves upon the various senses of the self, 
rather than simply pass over them, as one would over uninteresting terrain, 
saving Our admiration for more settled topographies. I am unable, due to 
reasons of space, to do full justice to the voluminous testimony that his- 
toriography bears to the routine nature of mobility in Indian life. The list 
of wanderers in Indian history is really quite extensive and ranges from 
wandering sadhus (van der Veer 1994) to roaming Maratha peasant- 
soldiers who returned home to tend their fields during the monsoons 
(Gordon 1994). There is a growing body of work that explores the culture 
and lives of itinerant communities such as traders and ‘criminal tribes’ 
(see, for example, Markovits, Pouchepadass and Subramanyam 2003; 
Rao and Casimir 2003; and Yang 1985, 1999). This article seeks, however, 
to explore the embedded meanings of mobility and home among ‘settled’ 
populations in order to investigate the ambiguities and multiple dialogues 
of settlediress that circulate within this context. 

I do not, however, merely wish to say that Indian life was—and is— 
characterised by a great deal of moving about across villages, towns, 
and regions by otherwise ‘settled’ people. More importantly, and partially 
in connection with this, I believe that there also existed quite complex 
notions of home and belonging, and multifaceted perspectives on the 
spaces of passage as residence. Some glimpses into this complexity can ` 
be obtained, I suggest, through an engagement with the productions of 
the vernacular intelligentsia and discursive forms such as songs, films, 
literature and other dialogues that address the problematic of being and 
belonging. 

The recurring leitmotif of journeying, moving, going and coming in 
the texture of Indian life has, then, received relatively scant consideration 
in India-related scholarship. There seems to be remarkably little social 
science material on secular journeys, or journeys which are perceived 
by the travellers as secular.® As already indicated, I do not mean to reduce 
the idea of mobility to corporeal movement, and even when I do I am 
also speaking metaphorically. There are kinds of mobility and wandering 
that one could speak of in the Indian context, and the brief inventory 
below is intended to convey the significance of disconnection as both an 
aesthetic and quotidian aspect of Indian life. Hence, we might consider 
the eminent ‘detachability’ of the two-line verse from the body of the 
ghazal, such that the verse functions as a mobile conversation piece, 


* Religious journeys have, of course, received excellent attention from scholars, See, 
for example, Bharati 1963; Bhardwaj 1973; Eck 1981; Gold 1988; and Mokash 1987. 
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recitable and recited at the slightest of opportunities in certain circles 
(Rahman Faruqi and Pritchett 1994), as well as the prominence of the 
journey motif within it. We may also consider the Biparit rati (‘contrary 
tradition’) in the works of the 17th-century north Indian poet Bihan, where 
the “woman acts the man’ (Bihari 1990), sitting on top, and sometimes 
exchanging clothes’, or in certain forms of qawwali singing where the 
Muslim male singer takes on the persona of the Hindu Meera, Krishna’s 
female devotee, and sings in praise of Nizammuddin Aula, Muinuddin 
Chisti and other Sufi saints. These are some of the broader connotations 
of mobility I will not be able to discuss here, but which constitute a terri- 
tory contiguous to my discussion. 

SO, my question is, to borrow from Michel Foucault: ‘TW]hy do we 
say, with so much passion and so much resentment against our most 
recent past, against our present, and against ourselves’ (Foucault 1981: 
8-9), that Indian society is characterised by ‘settledness’ and unambiguous 
attachment to a home, a locality, to one place, to one locality? This is a 
question to be asked of, among others, the social sciences, and one I would 
like to address here. Part of my answer is that it is not that scholars have 
not been concerned with ideas of mobility and attachment; rather, that 
we have been far too preoccupied with what could be called the national 
highway discourse, and have regarded belonging as a transparent state 
of being. 

An understanding of the culture of space 1s an important subtext to 
the discussion that follows. A considerable amount of cntical literature, 
ranging from Foucault (1977) and de Certeau (1984, 1993) on the one 
hand to Henn Lefebvre (1994) on the other, has made us increasingly 
aware of the ‘temporal sensibility’ of knowledge regimes of which we are 
part. ‘Space’, as Foucault says, has been treated ‘as the dead, the fixed, 
the undialectical, the immobile. Time, on the contrary, [is] richness, fe- 
cundity, life, dialectic’ (Foucault 1977: 70). Second, it may be that one 
of the reasons why time continues to be such an important structuring 
principle of Indian studies 1s due to the almost complete absence of atten- 
tion to mobility, both as history and faculty, and to a relative lack of 
problematisation of ‘home’ and ‘locality’ in the Indian context. I want to 
suggest that an important way of thinking about space is to focus on 
the acts of ‘going somewhere’ and those of being in between places. 


7 Of course, works such as these do not subvert naturalised gender hierarchies and 
sexual prerogatives. However, they may offer the possibility of imagining other histones 
of practice within the framework of established power relationships 
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And further, that examples abound in India-related literature of the pre- 
occupation with mobility or with what James Clifford has referred to as 
‘relations of travel’ (Clifford 1992), as well as with ideas of the opacity 
of the emotion of belonging. Hence, it is ‘relations of dwelling’ we need 
to problematise in studies of Indian society. 

So, for the Indian context, “dwelling [has not always been] tied to a ter- 
nitory, but rather to an itinerary’ (Deleuze and Guattari 1986: 132), and 
hence, it 1s important to focus on the quotidian nature of itinerancy as a 
sensibility in order to grasp the complexities of Indian life. Through such 
an analytical strategy we might also be able to ask questions about the 
careers of two of the several ‘truths’ of India-related scholarship. The first 
of these concerns the supposedly enabling impact of the development of 
the means of communication and transport during the colonial period, 
an argument which is sometimes expressed as: ‘the railways were of special 
significance to the peasant though he was no traveller’ (K.E. Verghese 
1976: 106); or, as the 1928 report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
put it, ‘good communications also react upon every aspect of the cultiva- 
tor’s life for the closer connection which they create between the villages 
and the towns must stimulate the more backward rural community to de- 
mand a higher general standard of living. They also induce an interchange 
of ideas and so broaden the cultivator’s outlook on life’ (K.E. Verghese 
1976: 107). The connection between an analytical framework concerned 
with the world of the railway line and the metalled road and a temporal 
sensibility is perhaps too obvious to labour. However, it would seem that 
this is also the realm that South Asian area studies has tended to engage 
with. Even scholarship not specifically concerned with the development 
of means of communication in the past 200 years has tended ‘too readily 
[to] reduce [itineration] to a modality of technology, or the application 
and verification of science’ (Deleuze and Guattari 1986: 36). 

The second of the ‘truths’ might be called the ‘irrevocable attachment 
to an ancestral place’ perspective. Again, as I discuss below, the notion 
of home/ancestral place/attachment has always been much more complex 
and shifting than this position allows for. This perspective, however, 
continues to enjoy remarkable privilege even in scholarship that seeks 
to problematise colonial and post-colonial inventions of Indian society. 
So, even a scholar as sensitive to the complexities of belonging as Arjun 
Appadurai has, in an article on ‘the effort to organize the colonial project 
around the idea of essentialized and enumerated communities’ (Appadurai 
1993: 34), suggested that this project may have been less than completely 
hegemonic and that ‘it is also true that various Indian persons and groups 
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did remain (in memory if not in empirical reality) tied to locality, whatever 
the panopticon saw, or said’ (ibid.: 335). 

Is there a way of understanding the steadfastness of the ‘tied to locality’ 
perspective in studies of Indian society? Patricia Uberoi’s discussion of 
the anthropological preoccupation with unilineal descent—and the mar- 
ginalisation of bilateral descent as a principal of human cultural and 
social inhentance—provides a useful, if unintended, critique of the man- 
ner in which social science scholarship has contributed towards the natur- 
alisation of our ideas of home and belonging. It is not that anthropologists 
such as Radcliffe-Brown did not register the empirical fact of bilaterality; 
rather, Uberoi suggests, that ‘having conceded so much, [they] proceeded 
to overlook this bilaterality’ (1995: 205). This steadfast position, that 
‘primitive’ societies were characterised by unilineal descent, seems to 
have been motivated by the thinking that ‘for a (primitive) society to 
function effectively, a person needed to be unambiguously placed in the 
social group of either the mother or of the father—but not both—denying 
as it were one aspect of filiation’ (ibid.). Non-Western societies, in this 
line of thought, were only capable of dealing with a certain degree of 
social complexity, and bilateral filiation certainly fell outside this capacity. 

Uberoi notes that Radcliffe-Brown and others gave ‘the impression 
that a unilinearity of rights and duties is a distinctive feature of non- 
European/primitive societies, where kinship plays an overwhelming role 
in organizing social life’ (1995: 206). Our present view of belonging 
and home in the Indian context owes something to this perspective, both 
in terms of the faith we place on the unilinearity (or, singularity) of belong- 
ing, as well as the ‘kin-centric’ explanations we frequently offer to account 
for the supposed strength of such attachment to one’s ‘native place’ and 
‘ancestral village’. 

The most direct implication of the influence of (unilineal) descent 
theorists for my discussion on home and belonging ıs in terms of its 


" Appadura seems to suggest that the meaning of home and belonging has only 
recently taken on a complex hue, a point of view that can also be found in other contexts. 
So, in a discussion on ‘the rooting of peoples and the territonalizanon of national identity’, 
Liisa Malkki notes that ‘[t]he mayor part of this essay is a schematic exploration of 
taken-for-granted ways of thinking about identity and territory that are reflected in 
ordinary language, in nationalist discourses, and in scholarly studies of nations, 
nationalism, and refugees’ (1999: 53). I hope to suggest that this itself ıs a ‘taken-for- 
granted’ positon: that, at least for Indian society, there ıs a considerable body of long- 
standing, ‘ordinary’, discourse about the complexities of belonging; and hence, that the 
epochal distinctions between belonging ‘then’ and ‘now’ may not be tenable, 
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impact upon our (historians’, anthropologists’...) horizons of understanding 
of the complexities of belonging: we have constructed immovable houses 
of stone, dedicated to the memory of a disciplinary dogma, forsaking the 
evidence of practices that refract attachment through the prism of contin- 
gency. There 1s, however, no single way of understanding ‘being at home’; 
only ways of comprehending ways of being at home. The principle of 
‘unilineal descent’, as Uberoi points out, ‘is presumed to yield a bounded 
group, not merely conceptually in the sense of unambiguously defining 
the individual’s status, mghts and duties but, quite literally, in arrange- 
ments “on the ground”, that is in territorial location’ (Ubero1 1995: 207). 

It is true, of course, that the formulations of the unilineal descent the- 
orists have been considerably contested through various interventions 
by anthropologists themselves, and yet, the residue of territoriality—the 
‘native place’ fixation—remains a palpable theme in South Asian studies. 
Our informants wander, adopting new skins, re-articulating ‘traditional’ 
belonging, and seeking their fortunes 1n the skein of the world made by 
colonialism, capitalism, and the devastation of many partitions and dis- 
placements; but we steadfastly ask of them to provide a fixed address, to 
speak the ‘truth’ of their belonging: an almost inexplicable attachment, 
on out part, to the boundaries of disciplinary pronouncements ın the face 
of the anti-disciplinarity of practice. There is considerable work to be 
done here, and what I provide is merely a fragment of the history and the 
anthropology of belonging that, I suggest, needs to be written, or, more 
accurately, re-written. 

The anthropological endeavour that has tended to fix belonging through 
tightly tying locality to kinship has also found considerable support from 
the theoretical efforts of sociologists. In his (one might observe, geograph- 
ically unqualified) discussion of ‘the consequences of modernity’, Anthony 
Giddens speaks of the ‘disembedding of social systems’ as a particular 
feature of modernity: ‘By disembedding, I mean the “lifting out” of social 
relations from local contexts of interaction and their restructuring across 
indefinite spans of time-space’ (Giddens 1990: 21). ‘Money’, Giddens 
says, ‘IS an example of the disembedding mechanisms of modernity’ 
(ibid.: 25). And further, that ‘all disembedding mechanisms, both sym- 
bolic tokens and expert systems, depend on trust’ (ibid.: 26). What Giddens 
is talking about is the disembedding of human beings themselves such 
that displacement and the ability to adjust to it—those procedures that 
brings us in contact with ‘strangers’ and take us away from ‘lifelong’ 
acquaintances, and the strategies that help us cope with this—become 
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particularly marked ontological characteristics of modernity. Following 
this line of thought, the implication is that in earlier periods of history, 
and in non-Western (and ‘non-modern’) societies, belonging and ‘home’ 
were and are much more straightforward concepts: belonging is ‘known’, 
by virtue of a lifelong—‘immobile’—attachment to one particular place 

Modernity, Giddens would argue, changes all that, and requires new 
forms of engagement with the world (of which the notion of ‘trust’ is 
perhaps the most obvious). In this essay I want to suggest, however, that 
this line of discussion, based as it on a progressivist understanding of the 
past, needs to be problematised; that, in fact, there is sufficient historical 
and sociological evidence to suggest that emotional disembeddedness— 
the problematisation of ‘home’—has also been part of human existence 
in the ‘non-modern’ world for a very long time; and that we need to ex- 
plore the consequences of this for ‘non-modern’ and ‘pre-modem’ under- 
standings of culture. 

There are, then, two aspects to my argument. First, J believe that there 
has existed both a discourse and practice of itinerancy and belonging in 
Indian society which has been marginalised in favour of an alternate dis- 
course which views Indian society as essentially ‘attached’ to localities 
and has conflated mobility with highways and railways. I want to identify 
this perspective as that of the pucca (bitumen) road social sciences and 
suggest that this perspective has been both an element and an articulation 
of a wider temporal sensibility. A parallel discourse on home, attachment, 
and mobility—that which can be found in the vernacular literatures and 
certain ethnographic accounts, for example—is really, I argue, one about 
space, and about the linkage of spaces in social life. And, in this, it also 
expresses sentiments about tactility and the meaning of proximity, as 
well as about ‘the body’s responsibility to space’ (Lefebvre 1994: 111), 
a social responsibility, as Lefebvre also points out. 

Second, the shifting discourse of ‘home’ in the Indian context needs 
to be recognised if we are to comprehend the specifics of an Indian spatial 
sensibility and the historical invention of ‘home’ in the Indian context as 
a fixed idea, both through discourses of South Asian studies and govern- 
mentality, and through the actual consequences of the latter. The Indian’s 
‘native place’ may be neither native nor always any particular place. I do 
not, however, want to suggest that there is a history of progressive hegem- 
onisation of one set of ideas by another, and of one discourse by another. 
I wish, rather, to point to the existence of parallel discourses, and to say 
that the one aligned with time has tended to find an entrenched position 
in the perspectives of modern social science. 
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If we are to conceive of non-statist and non-foundational histories of 
Indian modemity and of Indian intellectual traditions, then it is important 
not only to widen our idea of an ‘intellectual tradition’ but also to learn 
to read between the lines of the rules of social engagement between sub- 
jects and capture those moments when they act against their constitutional, 
anthropological and historical selves. A history of Indian modernity that 
takes account of the meaning of not-being-at-home can also serve the 
crucial purpose of making a home (a small brick each time, to be sure) 
for a number of historically constituted identities that must simultaneously 
occupy and struggle against the spaces of the nation-state. 


i 
Alternative routes and highway discourses 


In this and the following section, I outline the two different types of 
thinking on mobility, belonging and attachment I have referred to above, 
one which emerges out of the fragments of ethnographic and literary 
efforts, and the other which has provided succour to the analytical labour 
of the social sciences. My examples of the former are drawn from a var- 
iety of vernacular literary traditions that developed during the colonial 
era, and continue to find expression during the post-colonial period, 
though it could well be argued that they are now subject to neglect within 
a neo-colonial reading order. Be that as it may, I would like to suggest that 
the voices I report form a distinct intellectual configuration, coninuous— 
in the fractured manner that is typical of the post-colonised condition— 
with cultural and social themes that have long and deep histories of practice 
and thought. 

The cast of characters that fills my inventory of the local (though not 
autochthonous) sociological tradition includes, in order of appearance, 
the travelling priest Vishnu Bhatt Godse (1827—1907), and writers Krishna 
Sobti (b. 1925), Rahul Sankrityayan (1893—1963), Mahadevi Varma 
(1907-87), Subhadra Kumari Chauhan (1904—47) and Harivanshrai 
Bachchan (1907-2003). All the protagonists except Sankrityayan have 
been chosen at random, an aspect J mention to emphasise that the number 
of illustrative examples could be expanded manifold. Their location 
outside the culture of post-colonised metropolitan modernity is the thread 
that unites them. 

Vishnu Bhatt Godse was a somewhat penurious priest by profession, 
educated primarily in the ways of his priestly duties. His home was the 
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city of Pune and his biographical record suggests a picture of a man 
deeply attached to his locality, community and family. Krishna Sobti 
was born in the Pakistani Punjab and was educated in Delhi, Lahore and 
Shimla. Of feminist sensibilities before the formal inauguration of that 
term in Indian political life, Sobti’s career and the encomia attached to it 
also display signs of non-metropolitan modernity: novels translated into 
Hindi plays, recipient of Sahitya Akademi and Sahitya Shiromani awards 
for literature, and an honorary fellowship at Punjabi University, Patiala, 
during 1980-82. The times of Rahul Sankrityayan, Mahadevi Verma, 
Subhadra Kumari Chauhan, and Hanvanshrai Bachchan overlap, as 
do their cultural and social locations. Members of a provincial intelligentsia, 
their family backgrounds, education and careers as Writers, university 
teachers, journalists, and social commentators within the cultural circuit 
of the province position them as inheritors of intellectual legacies marpinal 
to the hegemonic metropolitanism of post-colonised modernity (for an 
extended discussion on this, see Srivastava 1998).° So, the Bachchan 
family moved from a village in the erstwhile United Provinces to Allahabad, 
the men working in a variety of clerical and subordinate official occu- 
pations; Mahadevi’s education was also completed in the same city, where 
she was to establish the Prayag Mahila Vidyapith for the education of 
girls." And, to add to the list, Sankrityayan’s great disciple, the wandering 
poet and novelist Nagarjun (1911?-98), was born into an indigent family 
in the impoverished Mithila region of Bihar. Appropriately enough, 
Nagarjun found customers for his early works among the passengers in 
local trains (Khare 1998). 


* The ‘vernacular’ intelligentsia were, of course, the recipients of state honours and 
awards, and my formulation of ‘metropolitanism’ does not rely on the idea of ‘official’ 
recognition The achievements ot this group—es writers, cultural critics, and philosophers— 
appear to have been eclipsed through a combination of regimes of validation and 
intellectual indolence, the former delineates the forums of valuable knowledge— 
invariably linked to the English language—and the letter restricts post-colonial ‘cntical’ 
thinking to the confines of such domains An interesting discussion of why a contemporary 
readership might find novelist Vikram's Seth's observations on land reform more 
‘meaningful’ as compared to those of Phantshwarnath Renu can be found in Atkins (2002). 
Of course, Bachchan was to develop strong contacts with the Nehrus, but his autoblography 
(1993) also provides details of his ‘provinciality’ 

'° Mahadevi’s importance lies both in her literary achievements and in her achievements 
as a woman in a male-dominated field. On the one hand she opened up new ways of 
publicly addressing issues of intimacy by women through her poetry and, on the other, 
ahe was also active in writing explicitly femunist tracts. Indeed, her personal life followed 
an uousual trajectory tor a woman of her background (see Schomer 1983) 
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Vishnu Bhatt Godse’s book Ankhon dekha Gadar (Eyewitness to the 
Mutiny, 1986), initially published as Majha prawaus (My journey) in Maratn 
around 1907, provides us with one of the most intriguing examples of 
the traveller’s tale. Written in 1883, its pro-1857 stance was to delay 
publication to the later date. The account is not so much a travelogue as 
a comedy of errors and an inventory of the misfortunes which visit the 
impoverished Godse as he attempts to make his way to the city of Mathura. 
The motivation for this remarkable journey 1s the ceremony of Muhayag ya 
to be performed by the Rani of Gwalior, during which Godse hopes to 
acquire enough dakshina (financial remuneration connected with the 
ceremony) to enable his family to discharge their various and oppressive 
debt obligations. The journey is remarkable because, unknown to him, 
its commencement coincides with the outbreak of the Gadar, or the 1857 
Mutiny, and along the way Godse runs into more than rude customs of- 
ficials and unreliable transport. He is repeatedly robbed by various gangs 
of mutineers; fired on by the British troops; gets caught in sieges and 
fighting at Gwalior, Kanpur and Jhansi, narrowly escaping death several 
times; and has several encounters with a hapless Rani of Jhansi. Some- 
where in the book Godse muses, ‘Ah, the travails of travel!’ 

The importance of Godse’s account of his journey among strange 
people and even stranger events lies in the fact that, apart from its value 
to the historian of the Mutiny, it can also be read as a discourse on mobil- 
ity, space and attachment. Godse refers to his parents as tirthrupi, that is, 
as pilgrimage sites such that in them he experiences the world. (This idea 
of the body as geography is not, of course, an unfamiliar concept to 
Indianists."') Further, the expenences of his journey are structured by a 
similar sensibility of space: they are figured almost entirely in terms of 
bodily empathies and spatial connections with strangers. One of the most 
remarkable things about the travelogue—also true of the ‘journey’ de- 
scribed in Rahul Sankrityayan’s Volga se Ganga (From the Volga to the 


'' So, for example, speaking of the conceptual plan of Hindu temple architecture, 
Stella Kramrisch points out that ‘measure implies limit and limit means end and death 
It is by man’s own mortal trame that this knowledge of the structure of the onivense I+ 
confirmed’ (1946. 43), and later, ‘the city i» diawn asa yantra, a device in which is bound 
and situated the Supreme Principle. It1s a plan of its manifestation and as such it is also 
the body of the Purusa [Supermal] Man], itelf without substance It mo the site indwelt, 
and pervaded by the Purusa Any place where this body lies down, where this plan is 
laid out by those who know it, exemplifies the presence of the Purusa and its “bhumi”, 
the ground on which it rests’ (Kramnsch 1946: 67) Fora more recent engagement with 
this issue, see Joseph Alter’s discussion of Mahatma Gandhi's 1909 booklet, Key to 
health (Alter 2000 35—36) 
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Ganges, 1977a [1942?]), discussed below—is the almost complete 
absence of any description of scenery and landscape in favour of descrip- 
tion of people and events; this is an aspect one can only begin to compre- 
hend if we think of it as part of a very different sensibility of culture to 
that to which we have become accustomed. It is a sensibility that attaches 
as much, if not greater, importance to the relationship between humans, 
as an aspect of belonging and attachment, as to fixed places, the ancestral 
village, or one’s ‘native place’ .!? 

And, caught up in the relentlessness of his enforced march—he must 
keep moving or be caught up in another carnage—Godse provides an 
intriguing non-modem perspective on mobility. Quoting a Sanskrit shloka, 
he says: ‘Fate ties a string around our necks and leads us to wherever we 
are to marry, work, feed, be born and die’ (Godse 1986: 106). 

There are intrepid travellers, too, in Krishna Sobti’s novel Daar se 
bichudi (Adrift, 1991 [1958]), and a ‘home-breaker’ in her Mitro marjani 
(1994 [1967]) In the former, Sobti employs bhatakna, or ‘wandering’ as 
a metaphor for the painful pleasures of crossing the boundaries of ac- 
cepted female behaviour and traversing upon strange territories. The nubile 
Paasho is a wanderer, moving between different male partners, different 
localities, and between hostilities which inevitably pursue the recalcitrant 
woman. Her wayfaring ways are a challenge to the imperatives of ‘proper- 
ing’: to the dictates of domesticity and the narrative of capital. Paasho is 
a traveller of the byways, shunning the ‘striated’ (Deleuze and Guattari 
1986) surface of the Grand Trunk Road with its mileposts, for the indeter- 
minate ‘smooth space’ (ibid.) of ghummakkadi. Importantly, Sobti pro- 
vides us with a framework for re-reading histories and ethnographies of 
domestic life in India, and the alternative discourses of their subjects, 
especially women, on the nature of belonging and home. What emerges 
is a considerably more fractured dialogue on belonging and attachment 
and on the naturalisation of home than that prevalent in the social sciences. 


R A similar point has been made with respect to the absence of a realist tradition in 
medieval Hindi poetry, in order to provide a contrast with developments in the modern 
penod Karine Schomer points out that ‘nature had not been absent from [medieval] 
Braj poetry, bul it was an idealized nature, usually relegated to the role of enhancing 
human emotons.... The treatment of nature in the [modern] Dwivedi period was quite 
different. Not only was rt made an independent poetic subject, but ıt was described in 
realistic, concrete detail’ (Schomer 1983: 11). This moderm—‘realistic’—sensibility of 
landscape and territory is an important aspect of the present discussion. 
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In the traditional sense of ‘ethnography’, such narratives are relatively 
few in number. This is not surprising since much of the anthropological 
effort has been directed towards demonstrating the strategies of belonging 
as expressions of unilineal intent, rather than exploring the contingencies 
that inspire them. Ethnographies of ‘non-attachment’ that could inform 
historical work are not, however, completely absent. 

The qualifications and conditions that inform attachment are quite 
elaborately explored by Raheya and Gold (1994) in their study of rural 
women’s songs in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. They note that there is a 
dominant perspective in Indian studies where ‘the transfer of women 
from one kin group to another [is] seemingly predicated upon an under- 
standing of culture as univocally rather than multiply voiced’ (1994 76), 
such that the move to the conjugal space translates as an unequivocal 
transfer of the senses of belonging. This is a perspective that uncritically 
overwrites the slippage between normative dicta and the murkiness of 
practice as ‘fact’. However, as their work powerfully demonstrates, in 
the interstices of ‘structure’ lie contradictory discourses of belonging, 
and also those strategies through which women negotiate attachment. 
These are also instances of what humans might do with structural con- 
straints, and how they might overwrite social science wisdom with a 
praxis of their own. At issue are not personal acts of subversion but rather 
the alternative streams of cultural flows that scrape against the accretion 
of prescription. 

Raheja and Gold’s discussion parallels Uberoi’s (1995) perspective 
on the structural-functionalist paradigm, and suggests that in rural 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh women actively utilise the interstitiality of 
their position as kin-to-men to drive home the bargain of shifting belong- 
ing. They suggest that the women’s ‘polyphonic discourse on relations 
to natal kin and conjugal kin are voiced largely in talk about giving and 
receiving, from their double positioning as wives and sisters’ (Raheja 
and Gold 1994: 79). Women’s songs and proverbs in these regions bear 
ample witness to ‘the ironies of a woman's relationships with natal and 
conjugal kin’ (ibid.: 98), which in tum are converted into negotiations of 
belonging. So, whilst ‘tradition’, as well as certain anthropological frame- 
works, might dictate an absolutism of attachment to the conjugal home, 
a variety of prestation rituals, women’s songs, and performances of 
mourning and remembrance which express the continuation of natal 
bonds, in fact, rally against it (see also Das 1994). 
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The point is this: while there exists a considerable inventory of cultural 
evidence that prescribes ‘conjugal absolutism’ in terms of women’s 
belonging, the same cultural complex also provides testimony of compet- 
ing dialogues of attachment and connection. The discussion provided by 
Raheja and Gold is exceptional inasmuch as in other similar works of 
ethnography this has largely gone unrecorded. The expressive traditions 
Raheja and Gold analyse are saturated with the awareness of ‘the ironies 
of a woman’s relationships with natal and conjugal kin’ (1994: 99; em- 
phasis added). There is the implied distance from the natal home and the 
unceasing effort to overcome it, as well those instances (and expressions) 
of conjugal intimacy that compete with memories of the natal space. 
The various songs of the life-cycle express, then, the fragility of ties to 
people and places as an irreducible condition of being itself; through 
these songs the prescriptions of attachment to kin and place are reinter- 
preted as social fiction and interrogated in their role as ‘some of the 
central propositions of the discourse of patriliny, [constituting, in turn] a 
critical awareness of its contradictions’ (ibid.: 105). These songs, Raheja 
and Gold point out, ‘comment on the contradictions, emotional disson- 
ances, and the unresolvable aspects of women’s experiences of these 
relationships’ (1994: 94). It is this lack of resolution that, it might be 
said, presents itself as a recurring theme in the Indian history of belonging 
and attachment. 

Even in the face of such fluidity of the experience of ‘home’ that, in 
turn, constitutes complex strategies of living, detachment often seems a 
sense that anthropologists and historians chiefly ascribe to themselves. 
In practice, as Raheja and Gold also suggest, the distinction between 
prestation rituals that represent women as ‘other’ to the natal family and 
those that express a continuing relationship is even more difficult to de- 
marcate. For, all such transactions are the subject of affective evaluation, 
‘gauged by the quantity and quality of gifts’ (1994: 92), in order to deter- 
mine, in each case, the expression of the distance from natal kin. Belonging 
meanders between the acts of interpretation, the success of negotiation, 
the recognition of the malleability of human contact, and the ambiguity 
of the connections that make for ‘home’. 

What I am trying to establish, through this and other examples, is a 
notion that also finds play in the work of Martin Heidegger: the idea of 
the capacity for dwelling (Heidegger 1993), as distinct from buildings 
and the acts of building. ‘Dwelling ... is the basic character of Being’, 
he says, ‘in keeping with which mortals exist’ (ibid.: 362). Dwelling is a 
quest: an act of thinking upon ‘belonging’ and ‘attachment’, and one that 
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has, I think, a far more volatile history in the Indian case than we might 
grant it. Heidegger was to conclude, ‘the proper dwelling plight lies ... 
[in] that mortals ever search anew for the essence of dwelling, that they 
must ever learn to dwell (ibid.: 363). 

Social science efforts notwithstanding, it is, however, the most thorough 
ghummakkad of them all, Rahul Sankrityayan (1893-1963), who provides 
us with the most elaborate—and explicit—gloss on the meaning of home, 
and the quotidian cosmology of wandering. Sankrityayan’s oeuvre differs 
crucially from that of the provincial intelligentsia discussed above for, 
notwithstanding their distance from cultural metropolitanism, the latter 
were, 1n various ways, also agents of translation of modernity. For many 
in this group, ghummakkadi as a discourse may have co-existed alongside 
other, more exclusionary, perspectives linked to therr membership of, 
say, Class and caste categories. Sankrityayan’s writings, on the other hand, 
mark a space where ghummakkadi—and the social and political strategies 
it entails—is not an appendage to a wider world view; it is the world view. 

Sankrityayan was a historian, novelist, communist and Buddhist and, 
I would like to suggest, one of the most interesting Indian philosophers 
of modem times. His neglect in contemporary post-colonial studies is 
indeed puzzling. Sankrityayan was born Kedarnath Pandey in the village 
of Pandaha (district Azamgarh) in present-day Uttar Pradesh, and changed 
his name in 1930 as a result of his conversion to Buddhism. The life of a 
wandering scholar came early to Sankrityayan and, beginning in 1917, 
his travels took him to various parts of the Indian subcontinent, Sri Lanka, 
Central Asia and the erstwhile USSR. 

Sankrityayan’s early involvement with mainstream politics came in 
the form of participation in the Non-Cooperation Movement in 1921, in 
which connection he was imprisoned the following year; another stint of 
incarceration was to follow ın 1940 at the infamous Hazaribagh Jail in 
Bihar. Never one to pay unquestioning loyalty to a cause or movement, 
Sanknityayan’s connection with the communist movement came to an 
abrupt end in 1945 with his expulsion from the Communist Party. And, 
though he was readmitted in 1955, his interests had, by then, taken him 
far beyond the confines of any one belief system. Sankrityayan collected 
a great deal of the material for his writings during periods of extensive 
journeying, and his areas of interest, though impossible to enumerate 
here for reasons of space, included the Sanskrit and Pali languages, 
Buddhist art and history, and ancient Indian and Islamic history. He was 
a keen student of archaeology and linguistics and even tried his hand at 
an adventure novel (Sone ki dhal, 1977b [1942]). The research for his 
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Madhya Asya ka itihas (1956), re-published as History of Central Asia 
(1964), was mainly conducted during a stay in Russia during 1945—47, 
in the same manner that many of his other works were inspired by his 
travels to other parts of the region. Both his scholarship and fiercely 
independent views on the politics of his times created an aura around 
him for which there are.very few parallels; it is an aura that the intellectual 
politics of our time have, along with Sankrityayan’s name, all but erased. 
It is perhaps appropriate, then, that his work be celebrated at provincial 
locations of knowledge: the city of Gorakhpur contributes its mite through 
the Rahul Sankrityayan Museum. 

Sankrityayan’s meditations on the meaning and place of ghummakkadi 
in contemporary life constitute an important counterpoint to the preoccu- 
pations of the social sciences. For the Ghwnmakkad shastra is also a 
treatise on the limits of humanist thinking and the unified subject, social 
responsibility towards strangers, the importance of accepting the opacity 
of human existence, ways in which one might challenge the narrative of 
capital without resorting to a romanticised ethic of a ‘pure existence’, 
and the fundamental importance of ‘purposelessness’ as a mode of being 
or a mode of politics. Ghummakkadi is, then, an attempt to generate 
meanings that slip through the interstices of the established narratives of 
‘usefulness’, ‘purpose’, ‘individualism’, and ‘freedom’. 

I do not, however, wish to claim that all of the Ghummakkad shastra 
constitutes an ideal document for our times; only that it is an important 
supplement to established ways of analysing Indian society. Moreover, 
given the masculinist and upper-caste connotations of the appellation 
Shastra—for, historically, women and the non—upper castes were, in 
general, neither the authors of such texts nor had access to them—we 
should be careful in evaluating its usefulness for a critical politics of the 
present.'? What can be said in Sankrityayan’s favour, however, is that in 
many ways his political concerns—in this work and elsewhere—touch 
upon both the position of women and of non—upper caste groups in soci- 
ety. Further, keeping in mind the broad contours of the Hindi-reading 
public at the time of the publication of the Ghummakkad shastra, it is 
reasonable to assume that middle-class women would have had access 
to the book (certainly anecdotal evidence seems to confirm this). The 
period of Sankrityayan’s productivity also witnessed the career of 
Mahadevi Varma, one of the most important figures of Hindi literature 


13 However, ıt could also be sald that to conjoin ‘ghummakkad' and ‘shastra’ is to 
dispute the principles of propriety and authonty within which the latter term is embedded. 
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and poetry, as well as that of Subhadra Kumari Chauhan. We might sur- 
mise that at the time of the appearance of the Ghummakkad shastra, 
there existed a female readership that was linked to the rise of a Hindi- 
reading public (see, for example, Blackburn and Dalmia 2004). 

Those who have taken the vow of the ‘ghummakkad-dharma’, 
Sankrityayan says, ‘must pay no heed to their [parents’] protests, the 
wife’s tears or the husband’s lament’ (1994: 11, 12). To ‘pay respect to 
one’s Janm-bhoomi [birthplace] is one thing, but this must not be allowed 
to convert us from mobile [jangam] to rooted beings’ (ibid.: 14). 
Sankrityayan’s ghummakkad is not, however, identical with Baudelaire’s 
flaneur, for the ghummakkad may not always be male, does not exclu- 
sively valorise the city, and is not a ‘global’ figure. He generates ‘local’ 
concerns, and aspires to the problematic kinship of intimacy with stran- 
gers rather than the perspective of the anonymous but all-seeing spectator. 
He is not, in short, ‘the hero of modernity’ (Tester 1994: 7). ‘It is intensely 
human’, Sankrityayan advises potential ghummakkads, ‘to help strangers 
to consider it one’s duty to offer assistance to those whose language we 
do not understand’ (Sankrityayan 1994: 19). 

The exemplary ghummakkad is not someone who one day packs his 
bags and hits the road. Ghummakkadi requires a lifetime of preparation 
and commitment: ‘{Often] the exemplary nomad comes to public attention 
as a poet, a writer or an artist [but] if such people are amateurs, their 
creations carry no value... [F]orty years of ghummakkadi has taught me 
that [an extensive period of preparation] is required’ before one is ready 
for the ‘great departure (mahaninishkraman)’ (Sankrityayan 1994: 22). 
And, ‘it is important for the young to undertake little journeys to prepare 
for the larger ones... [V]isit Simla first if you want and get some idea of 
sub-zero temperatures’ (ibid.: 23). 

Ghummakkadi may also be a way of disputing patriarchal strictures, 
since ‘both men and woman have an equal right to vagabondage’, and 
‘young women should realize that [despite what they have been told] 
childbearing is not their only role’ (Sankrityayan 1994: 53). However, 
given the state of Indian society, Sankrityayan says, the ‘woman should 
think carefully before she accepts the ghummakRad vrat [vow]’ (ibid.: 
52-53) for, as things stand, once she has children it is likely-that she will 
be held responsible for caring for them. For Sankrityayan, ghummakkadi 
as knowledge, procedure and rambling episteme can serve ‘to dissolve 
the main ki bhavana (self-ness/self-centeredness)’ (ibid.: 59) and promote 
an entanglement with the social which is as fraught as it must remain 
unavoidable. It is also possible to say that Sankrityayan offers an implicit 
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critique of the ‘temporal sensibility’, and the instrumental valorisation 
of human life which is equally a part of the narratives of humanism and 
capitalism. In a section on death (Mrityu darshan), he has this to say: 
‘the brave ghummakkad ne¢ds neither the temptations of immortality 
nor of embodied fame (sarti-kalewar).... [n the concentric circles that 
are formed by throwing a stone into water, each preceding circle is in the 
act of disappearing after causing succeeding ripples...the ghummakkad 
is the disappearing ripple.... [O]nly this—causing appearance before self- 
abnegation—constitutes the success of ghuwmmakkadi’ (ibid.: 77). Since 
the ghummakkad does not fear disappearance, ghummakkadi itself must 
be constituted as a ‘purposeless’ activity, Sankrityayan seems to suggest, 
in a chapter whose title (Nirudaishya) bears that term. A sense of purpose, 
in Sankrityayan’s sense, ties us to the ‘motherland’, to a ‘grand plan’ 
and to an unreflexive notion of work and freedom. ‘[But] to travel the 
world without a goal, this is no small goal in itself’ (ibid.: 86). 

I will now deal with another of Sankrityayan’s works, Volga se Ganga 
(From the Volga to the Ganges, 1977 [1942?]), which consists of a series 
of fictionalised pieces about the history of humanity in Central and South 
Asia from 6000 s.c. to 1942. Each chapter 1s organised around a specific 
time period and the book begins with descriptions of an idealised world 
of a matriarchal and egalitarian society ruled by single women, moving 
on to describe various developments with the passage of time. Each chap- 
ter is a kind of traveller’s snapshot—glossed by a prodigious engagement 
with existent historiography—wherein the reader/traveller moves from 
one period to another. The past unfolds through a series of personalised 
conversations, debates, domestic and public scenes, intimate relation- 
ships, and the meeting and parting of strangers and intimates from a 
wide geographical area. This is ghummakkadi as a method of analysing 
the past. Sankrityayan also attempts to place the different time periods 
in the context of different types of social organisation: hunting and gather- 
ing; pastoralism; and the establishment of agricultural societies, followed 
by the emergence of ‘classes’, and the impact of different types of tools 
upon them. There are also discussions on the ‘progression’ from ‘bride- 
capture’ to marriage, from matriarchy to patriarchy, the practice of ‘free 
love’ between men and women, and of a time before the establishment 
of incest rules. 

There is much in the book that the contemporary reader will find 
problematic. Not least is Sankrityayan’s attempt to employ elements of 
class analysis for ancient society. There is, to be sure, an unresolved tension 
between Sankrityayan’s analytical objective and its outcome. So, while 
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his historical explorations in Volga se Ganga are built around the 
re-creation of specific contexts, the text also displays the influence of 
Engels’ Origin of family, private property and the state. In this way, 
while Sankrityayan is unable to offer an alternative model of history, it 
is nevertheless worthwhile to look beyond these factors, which do not 
by themselves condemn the text This allows us to consider the text’s 
importance as a non-Western intervention towards an understanding of 
the past as contingent, unstable and synthetic; and as the embodiment of a 
strategy that seeks to posit an ‘origin’ and also seeks a dissolution of 
originary perspectives: the ‘origin’ as both imaginable and impossible to 
sustain in thought." In this sense, then, Sankrityayan gestures towards a © 
conception of home and belonging based on ephemerality. He does not, 
however, imply that attachment is an unattainable emotion, but that— 
despite attempts at homogenisation—even the modern nation-society 
may be such a heterogeneous entity that belonging may be the scattered 
site of several homes; and that we wander from one hearth to another, 
entangled in the warp and woof of a multitude of senses of belonging. 
I have already noted that Sankrityayan’s travel-notes on history contain 
almost no descriptions of monuments and buildings; through ‘de- 
monumentalizing’ history, he fragments attachment, scattering it across 
many geographies, each always in the process of becoming through the 
human endeavour at locating home. 

The point is to conceive of ghummakkadi as an analytical method. 
How do we read Sankrityayan’s attempt at narrating the history of Central 
and South Asia as a travelogue whose narrative strategy consists in the 
politics of peregrination? History unfolds as the traveller wanders from 
the shores of the river Volga to the banks of the Ganges. But what is the 
politics of this wandering—both literally and figuratively, for Sankrityayan 
was, of course, a committed wanderer himself—as it bears upon the events 
and exchanges of history? There are several aspects to this. First, Sankrityayan 
notes, borrowing from his Buddhist beliefs, that the constitution of human 
history lies not in objects but in events, such that the connection with the 


if Roundattonalism as an object of scholarly cntique and its role in identity politics 
‘out there’, needs to be ngorously differentiated As Fnedman (1994) points out, ‘Culture 
is supremely negotiable for professional culture experts, but for those whose identty 
depends upon a particular configuration this ıs not the case’ (ibid.: 140). In other words, 
‘the confusion between academic amd real politics’ (ibid ) ought to be avoided in our 
(academic) critiques of foundationalism and the various other isms that serve other needs 
in historical projects of identity that cannot be reduced to the goal of ‘improving’ 


disciplinary perspectives. 
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past is between humans, and hence emotions and cultures; therein lies 
the inevitability of dissolution of cultural! forms into other cultural forms. 
Further, the absolute difference between moments is such that we must 
comprehend the instability of human history and the impossibility of a 
return to the past. We remember it, however, through the new forms of 
attachment that ıt bequeaths us. 

Ghummakkad_ is also, in Sankrityayan’s writings, the attempt to rescue 
the idea of home from its structural connotations, that is, as linked to the 
subjectivity granted by monarchs and nation-states; to move it just a 
little beyond the reasons of state and the realms of purpose. An imagined 
dialogue between a Brahmin traveller and two Ahir (lower-caste) farmers 
somewhere near Delhi in 1300 on the nature of the oppression practised 
' by Muslim kings upon Hindu subjects provides an instance of this. The 
Brahmin has been berating the Ahirs for their praise of the Muslim king 
Alauddin Khilji during whose reign, the Ahirs claim, their lot has im- 
proved immeasurably, wanton exploitation of the poor has declined, and 
the panchayat (village governance) system has been restored, ending an 
era of arbitrary rule by local plutocrats. The Brahmin accuses the Ahirs 
of being ignorant and of forgetting that Khilji has been responsible for 
the destruction of many Hindu temples. ‘Ah, yes’, they say, ‘when kings 
go into battle, who is to account for the consequences? Their actions [in 
the heat of battle] become the basis of never-ending debate. Certainly’, 
they continue much to the pique of the Brahmin, ‘[the destruction of 
temples] may have happened a hundred years ago, but that is not the 
case at present’ (Sankrityayan 1977a: 291). The life of the community 
and its sense of itself, the above passage seems to suggest, though inextric- 
ably linked to the actions of kings, cannot be simply reduced to the edicts 
of the latter. Attachment and belonging, in this case, may or may not be 
to Hindu or Muslim kings and their respective rules of law, but fall in 
the province of many other factors. 

There is a generosity of both the intellect and spirit and an untiring 
engagement with the political that goes beyond the conventional divisions 
of Left and Right that imbue Sankrityayan’s writings with the ability to 
take our own thinking beyond the boundaries laid down by our learning 
and our politics. Startlingly, he combined Buddhist, communist, anti- 
fascist, anti-Gandhian, pro-Dalit and libertarian positions towards a pol- 
itics of critical modemity, and these perspectives informed his philosophy 
of home and belonging. Critical modernity, Sankrityayan could be said 
to be arguing, enjoins us to make our homes within the context of the 
‘ambivalences, contradictions, the use of force, and the tragedies and 
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the ironies’ (Chakrabarty 1992: 21) that characterise our modernities. 
In such a situation, to privilege the perspective of wholeness and fixity 
(of the nation, the culture, and so on) is to merely disenfranchise ourselves 
of the freedom that cannot simply be equated with political autonomy 
and de-colonisation. Sankrityayan’s position on Pakistan, and on the 
possibility of the fragmentation of India on the verge of re-gaining its 
status as the ‘homeland’, are instructive in this regard. 

In the final chapter of Volga se Ganga, it is 1942 and two friends are 
discussing the political turmoil of their time. One of them, a Brahmin, 
points out that no matter what the political positions of various nation- 
alists, surely the India that had attained swarajya (self-rule) could not be 
allowed to become fragmented (khandit). The terms of this debate, his 
Dalit friend responds, are mere mystification. At the time of the Mauryan 
emperors, the boundaries of ‘India’ were said to stretch into Afghanistan, 
will the votaries of an ‘unfragmented India’ (akhand Hindustan) now 
claim the Hindu Kush mountains as part of their territory? We ought, 
he continues, to apply the same logic to Sindh, Punjab, Kashmir, and 
eastern Bengal; and further, he says, the decision on Pakistan cannot be 
taken by Hindus." It is, of course, Sankrityayan who speaks through his 
characters. For the author of this remarkable, though not unproblematic 
book, the sense of home and attachment can survive fragmentation of 
political territories, and is, indeed, always in the process of consolidation 
at other sites, by other means. Such fragmentation may even be necessary, 
Sankrityayan could have said, to ensure the dissolution of the monolith 
of attachment. 

Indeed, the distinctiveness of Sankrityayan’s thinking on mobility lies 
in its attempts to formulate a perspective on engagement with the world 
that transcends space, where ghummakkadi generates relationships that 
move beyond an ‘ethic of care’ (Smith 2000) linked to proximity and 
family ties. It may be understood as a way of being in the world with 
others at other places. It is this which distinguishes it from the more 
‘heroic’ modes of narrating mobility as highway discourse. 


1S I am not suggesting that the tragedy of the violence and displacement that 
accompanied Partition is inconsequential; rather that Sankntyayan's reasoning suggests 
a non-statist definition of the nation-as-home, one that is not unafraid to uncouple 
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The highway discourse of the social sciences—marginalising the nar- 
ratives of purposeless ghummakkadi, and of travel on what Public Works 
Department documents refer to as ‘roads of the third class’—perhaps 
comes into being as part of an emancipation narrative. ‘Improved commu- 
nications’, as one account puts it, ‘had also reduced the evil practices 
prevalent in some parts of India’ (K.E. Verghese 1976: 19). The pucca 
road comes to carry the heroic possibilities of colonialism and post- 
colonial modernity, producing its own pantheon of benefactors: ‘{[During 
the nineteenth century] district roads became [the District Collectora’] 
responsibility. Some of [the Collectors], like Orr of Salem [district] eamed 
the affections of the people’ (ibid.: 12). Official (and other unreflective) 
accounts of developments in transport and communications during the 
last 200 years have served to produce the idea of a ‘static’ population 
(static both literally and metaphorically) waiting to be granted the gift of 
mobility by avenging heroes such as the map-maker Rennell, Governor 
General Dalhousie, and Lambton and Everest of the Great Trigonomet- 
rical Survey of India. 

In the documents of the post-colonial nation-state, highways and main 
roads signify the nation-state itself, and one of its earliest tasks is to 
develop a system of ‘standardisation’: various committees and commis- 
sions working tirelessly to produce the classification consisting of 
(i) national highways, (i/) provincial or state highways, (if) district roads 
and (iv) village roads (Central Road Research Institute 1963).'* At such 
a time, when nation- and road-building come together, other sensibilities 
of mobility are greeted with both bemusement and suspicion. So, a publi- 
cation of the government-run Central Road Research Institute (CRRI) 
includes the following discussion: ‘in medieval India, distances were 
indicated by the unit “kos”.... [T]he variations in the length of the “kos” 
[are] rather puzzling. It varied from time to ime and from place to place, 
and to this day the length of the “kos” varies from 1 1/4th of a mile to 4 
miles in various parts of the country’ (CRRI 1963: 29}. Roads might 
signify mobility, but since mobility’s significance in everyday life is 
underestimated, the bewilderment in the above statement is, perhaps, to 
be expected. The problematic factor seems to be the recalcitrance of the 
indices of itinerancy and their refusal to be subjected to procedures of 
standardisation. 


e This is not to argue against the construction of better transport facilities, any more 
than one could argue against the provision of clean water and electricity Rather, my 
discusmon concerns the fate of a different way of knowing the world. 
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The dominant representations of Indian life have drawn almost exclu- 
sively from this highway discourse: Bipin Chandra Pal travels to the 
metropolis courtesy the ‘modern’ transport network, as does Kishore 
Kumar in the film New Delhi. In similar metaphoric moves, the Five- 
Year Plan film hero (Srivastava 2004) of the 1950s and 1960s sallied 
forth from the city to ‘improve’ the countryside. It was he, the embodiment 
of modernity, who was ‘on the move’, unsettling the fixed ways of the 
province, bringing news from the metropolis of the new world that moved 
to the dictates of a different calendar. In turn, we, the ‘modern’ audience, 
became the Five-Year Plan hero’s accomplices, his partners in the furious 
movements across miles of bitumen and railtrack. We surged forward, 
imbued with ‘epistemological masculinity’ (Srivastava 1998), whilst they 
stayed steadfastly rooted to their ‘native places’. However, we hoped, 
along with the Five-Year Plan hero, to transform the ‘irrational’ native 
into the modern citizen through the example of our own fearless engage- 
ment with other worlds. The discourse of the highway which overlays 
that of mobility in these filmic settings is one which, I suggest, is still 
with us in South Asian studies. 


Til 
Ancestral villages 


Just as the stories of mobility have tended to be overlaid with a highway 
discourse, the tales of longing and belonging seem to have been obscured 
by the narratives of the ‘ancestral village’ and the ‘native place’. 

It is a shifting sense of home and the multiplicity of belongings that is 
the most important aspect of Sankrityayan’s discussion on ghumumakkadi. 
For the exhortation to ghummakkadi also arises out of an existent dis- 
course on the possibilities of multiple allegiances, of one’s 'native place’ 
consisting of scattered territories linked to each other by tenuous emo- 
tions, and through the whimsy of circumstance. There is a poignant anec- 
dote in poet Harivanshrai Bachchan’s autobiography regarding a very 
contemporary fate of the ‘ancestral’ dwelling, an anecdote which captures 
well the sense of itinerancy we have tended to ignore in our portrayal of 
Indian existence as tied to dwelling in a fixed place, rather than seeing 
the fixed place as tied to constant variability. In 1926, Bachchan’s family 
was informed by the municipality that the house it had occupied for 
several generations was to be demolished to make way for a new road. 
The family moved out to rented accommodation and on the day of the 
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demolition someone was sent to gather a handful of soil from the con- 
demned dwelling as a parting gesture. The soil thus collected comes to 
stand not for an essential attachment to a piece of land, but rather to the 
fragmentary and particulate constitution of the memory of home. The 
family then moved on, from that locality to another, finally scattering in 
various directions and to various towns. The space of the house, Bachchan 
says, is now occupied by a crossroads, and, ‘my father used to say that 
the powerful street lamp stands at exactly the same spot as what was 
once my study room [and hence] the place where I had obtained vidya 
[knowledge] would never be in dark’ (1993: 29). 

The attachment to dwelling here is conjoined to a ‘mobile fatalism’, to 
the sense of the inevitability of moving on, the dwelling as caravan. The 
home has been ‘overtaken’ by the road itself, and the dwelling is trans- 
mogrified into passage. Homes are always under construction—out of 
the materials of contingency—and longing must accommodate and recon- 
cile itself to these contingent moments. So, at another place Bachchan 
recalls a visit to the provincial jail where his grandfather had been a 
minor official during the 1870s and where his father was born. As he 
enters the main gate, the poet bends down to touch the ground in a gesture 
of reverence. Evocations of belonging in a jail compound! Could there 
be anything further than the rather narrow sacredness and essentialism 
we have come to ascribe to Indian ideas of home and belonging? 

Finally, in this context, we need to make note of an ancillary of the 
highway discourse: the Leave Travel Concession (LTC) discourse of the 
social sciences whose colonial antecedents are relatively clear-cut. The 
LTC scheme of the Indian government is—at least in principle— finely 
calibrated system of financial reimbursement to government servants 
for travel every two or four years of their service. Under the scheme, 
government servants and their families ‘can visit Hometown [sic]’ or 
‘any place in India’ (Muthuswamy and Brinda 1995: 9). The LTC rules 
in their present form came into effect during the 1950s, and were modelled 
on a colonial system of financial recompense for British officers proceed- 
ing on leave to England. In the post-colonial period the LTC system can 
also be seen as one of the several ways by which ideas of home have 
become concretised, and one of the many processes through which more 
simplistic notions of home have come to be established through discourse. 

Thus, on joining service, the government servant must make a series 
of declarations that form the basis of his or her future LTC entitlements. 
Among other things, he or she must nominate a ‘family’ and a ‘hometown’, 
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one specific hometown, and any attempt to change the initial declaration 
of ‘hometown’ can only be undertaken through an elaborate procedural 
mechanism. A detailed check that takes account of the following factors 
is applied: ‘(a) Whether the place declared...1s the one which requires 
his physical presence at intervals for discharging various domestic and 
social obligations, and if so, whether after his entry into service, [he] has 
been visiting that place frequently; (b) whether [he] owns residential 
property in that place or whether he is a member of a joint family hav- 
ing such property there; (c) whether his near relations are permanently 
residing in that place; (d} whether prior to his entry into Government 
service, [he] had been living there for some time’ (Muthuswamy and 
Brinda 1995: 11). I need to add very little about this enumerative discourse 
of home that has tended to overlay the more diffuse sensibility of belong- 
ing sought to be highlighted in this article. What we do need to examine, 
however, is the process of imbrication between the hometown myth of 
the nation-state and the ‘fixed locality’ and ‘ancestral village’ truths of 
South Asian studies. 

Colonialism, as an administrative and extractive process, and as a re- 
gime of knowledge whose most powerful capacities lay in the realms of 
consciousness, was fundamental to the rise of the ‘native place’ idea. 
Through myriad processes that unfolded across a number of different 
contexts—such as the anthropology and history of India, administrative 
procedures, and nationalist exhortations—home, belonging and attach- 
ment came to be established and propagated as relatively uncomplicated 
and predictable, states of being. Notwithstanding its overwhelming force, 
however, colonialism was not determinative to the extent of obliterating 
all traces of older forms of cultural cognition. These continued to exist 
in a number of interstitial narratives of being that were located alongside 
the discourses of colonial modernity. A post-colonial strategy of know- 
ledge should direct us to take seriously these alternative and parallel— 
ghummakkadi—accounts of Indian modernity. The importance for the 
historiography of South Asia is that through such recognition lie the twin 
possibilities of viewing Indian subjectivity as ironic, self-reflexive and 
unpredictable, and of granting that these capacities are not the exclusive 
characteristics of modernity. Finally, a critical history of ‘home’ and 
ghummakkadi—in its several forms—has another possible use inasmuch 
as the meaning of belonging and home can also illuminate the several 
contemporary problematics of community and locality, and the violence 
of social expropriation. 
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IV 
Observations at the junction 


I will conclude with some passing observations. A striking aspect of 
M.N. Srinivas’ classic text, The remembered village (1976), 1s the dis- 
comfort the anthropologist expresses at acts of travel by the inhabitants 
of ‘his’ village. Srinivas is most at ease with descriptions of himself as 
the traveller, moving in and out of the village. Perhaps this is the structur- 
ing principle of Area Studies in general, where the social scientist is the 
mobile agent, and the objects of his analysis are fixed in place. Can we 
say that this is linked to the ‘propering’ principle of a social science 
which has invented a stable domestic home in its study of Indian society, 
a fixed place which allows for ease of analysis and where the anthropolo- 
gist can return each evening after a hard day’s (intellectual) work? 

On being led to a dilapidated building which someone tells him 1s his 
‘ancestral house’, Harivanshrai Bachchan is reminded of the story of the 
hookah (hubble-bubble) gifted by Emperor Akbar to a family of loyal 
subjects. After some years, the pipe on the hookah became frayed and 
was replaced, but it was still described as that same authentic gift of the 
emperor. Then one day the precious-metal tobacco-holder fell off and 
was replaced by a cheaper substitute, its ‘authenticity’ still not questioned. 
One by one various parts of the utensil are replaced because of wear and 
tear until finally nothing of the original remains and the hookah becomes 
a map, a memory of Akbar’s gift. And still the recipient family continues 
to proclaim it as that same token of fondness presented to one of its 
ancestors by the emperor. This is that other narrative of home in the 
Indian context, home imagined as forever under construction and recon- 
struction. And just as there remains the staunch fondness for Akbar’s 
hookah which is no longer that same ‘ancestral’ hookah, there is also the 
potential for attachment to localities quite different from the ‘ancestral 
village’. 
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base of a reformed, communitarian, partyless democratic order Jayaprakash 
Narayan).' Historically, the village was the last bit of the sociological 
Jandscape—tucked away at the boundary where the authority of the state 
practically withered away, leaving society to itself so long as the minimal 
compliance of revenue payment was forthcoming. Whether in the earlier 
context of the centralising nation-state or the contemporary context of 
an increasingly globalising world, the village has continued to recede 
from the centre of politico-administrative discourse, or ts vanishing into 
an abandoned imagined home (the ‘village republic’ of the conservatives) 
in the rush to arrive at the metropolitan centre (the ‘global village’ of the 
liberals). 

Yet the local-level political system, the proverbial ‘grassroots’ of par- 
ticipatory democracy, is still a normative bedrock of federal democracy. 
Moreover, in the context of the shift from a state-centred/centrally 
commanded model of development to a society-centred/market-oriented 
mode] with the state as a facilitator or at most a regulator (a far cry from 
the interventionist state of the past), a new and more effective role in the 
process of decentralised development is now being advocated for the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). Globalisation has tended to weaken 
the nation-state and facilitated a greater play to global, regional, and 
local forces in political and corporate governance. In India, democratic 
decentralisation (through PRIs) is considered a desirable mechanism for 
mitigating the increasing economic and regional disparities that result 
from the new model of development, and ensuring that the dividends are 
more equitably distributed, to make development socially and ecologic- 
ally sustainable. 


Ul 
Contextualising caste, class and politics 


The categories of caste/ethnicity/class, on the one hand, and political 
party, on the other, are important on the political plane for analysing 
democratic politics in Bihar and elsewhere in India, especially when the 
Brahmanical social order forms the bedrock. The application of the term 


! On the role of the village in Indian political thought, soe Jhodka (2002) and Narayan 
(1961). For political-administrative thougtt regarding panchayats and the villages, see 
successive Five-Year Plan documents; also, the Balvantray G. Mehta Committee (1957) 
and Ashok Mehta Committee (1978) reports. 
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‘caste’ in the context of politics has become very wide, subsuming, for 
all practical purposes, religious groups and tribes that operate as caste- 
like groups in electoral and legislative politics. Political sociologists have 
variously used such terms as ‘dominant’ castes, referring to castes with 
ritually high or middle status, landed property, sizeable numerical strength 
and political power in electoral and legislative politics (Srinivas 1952, 
1962, 1966); or to previously ‘entrenched’ or newly ‘ascendant’ castes, 
suggesting shifts in political control in different Eas of the politicisation 
of caste (Kothari 1970). 

Simultaneously, there has been a process of class maion resulting 
in the formation of a multi-caste middle class in urban settings (Desai 
1984; Seth 1999), as well as party-differentiated Dalit voting blocs 
(Pushpendra 1999). At the macro political level, the caste/class nexus is 
difficult to demonstrate operationally. Nonetheless, it is clear that class 
identities are pervasively fragmented along caste lines, and that the func- 
tional interactions of caste/class and politics in the earlier phase of upper- 
caste dominance are increasingly displaced by dialectical contradictions 
(Omvedt 1982). Violence and corruption have strengthened their hold 
on the electoral and legislative processes. 

In Bihar politics, the entrenched dvija (twice-borm) elite castes of 
Brahmins, Bhumihar Brahmins,” Rajputs and Kayasthas, with the support 
of their subservient Scheduled Caste (SC), Scheduled Tribe (ST) and 
Other Backward Classes* (OBC) protégés, maintained their hold over 
the ruling Congress Party from independence in 1947 through to the 
fourth general elections in 1967 by means of coalitions. The government 
during this phase was led by S.K. Singh, a Congress Bhumihar, who 
served as premier/chief minister from 1946 to his death in 1961. In 1967, 
the Congress Party yielded ground to unstable, catch-all, non-Congress 
coalition governments, comprising parties ranging from the Right to the 
Left. By the beginning of the 1970s, Indira Gandhi had split the party at 
the national level, forcing her nght-wing senior colleagues out and shap- 
ing a Congress Party in which she called all the shots. She developed 


? Known in rural parlance as ‘Babhans’ (a derivative of ‘Brahmins’), this caste is 
recorded in the census as ‘Bhumihar Brahmins’, a category separate from Brahmins. 
This might indicate a historical differentiation from Brahmins, who continued to perform 
priestly functions while the Bhumuhars shifted to agriculture. 

1 The term Other Backward Classes in official parlance means backward classes 
other than Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tnbes 
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a pro-poor, populist political platform. The Congress governments in 
Bihar during the 1970s were led by her upper-caste Congress protégés. 
Challenged by the groundswell of a mass movement led by the former 
socialist turned Gandhian, Jayaprakash Narayan, and growing discontent 
among the lower castes and Muslims, the Congress Emergency regime 
(1975-77) was swept from power by the intelligentsia and OBC- 
dominated Janata Party in 1977. The Janata Party remained plagued by 
clashes along personal, factional and caste lines. Its governments in 
New Delhi, as well as in Patna, collapsed prematurely or were electorally 
routed by 1979-80. 

This paved the way for the revival of upper caste-dominated Congress 
rule ın Bihar under Indira and then Rajiv Gandhi, both of whom used 
direct populist appeal to reach the masses, bypassing the intermediary 
structures of the ruling party and the state government. This personalised 
power structure proved to be a wall of sand that easily gave way to a re- 
organised Janata Dal in coalition with the Left and some regional parties 
in New Delhi in 1989, and to an OBC-dominated Janata Dal in Bihar in 
1990. In the latter part of the 1990s, the Janata Dal state unit in Bihar 
split from its national party organisation and formed the Rashtriya Janata 
Dal (RJD), dominated by Laloo Prasad Yadav. This personalised and 
corruption-ridden party built up its power base on an OBC—Maushm 
electoral coalition. However, its growing Yadavisation alienated the 
Koeris—Kurmus, a cognate upper-OBC caste group that deserted the RJD 
to form the Samata Party, and joined hands with the Hindu right-wing 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in national and state politics. While the 
weakened Yadav-domunated RJD entered into an alliance with the upper 
caste—dominated Congress to save its government, this complex coali- 
tional caste—party nexus in Bihar left out in the cold the lower OBC castes 
as well as the SCs, who could only hope for a subservient political role. 

This pattern of institutional politics also failed to contain the spiralling 
violence and crime fuelled by the political organisation of agricultural 
workers by radical groups such as the Naxalites, or the land armies of 
impoverished upper and middle castes and the criminal gangs of un- 
employed youth belonging to all castes and communities. Unable and/or 
unwilling to control them, the state played one against the other. As Frankel 
has perceptively observed: ‘Bihar, for some time, may remain a society 
immobilized by growing, 1f localized, violence, without any overarching 
organization that can incorporate disparate caste, class, ethnic and reli- 
gious groups into a single movement, a society caught 1n a political cycle 
of rebellion and repression’ (Frankel and Rao 1989: 124). 
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m 
Changed landscape of the 2001 panchayat elections 


This article seeks to explore and examine the state of PRIs in Bihar by 
focusing on an important aspect, namely, the changing social and political 
profiles of the panchayat leaders, especially the mukhias,‘ between 1978 
and 2001. As the emergent political elite at the third tier of India’s multi- 
level federal democracy, their socioeconomic and political backgrounds 
may be expected to affect the outcome of the process of political and 
economic development in a significant way. The democratic state and its 
functioning is contingent on how the local or everyday state works at the 
base.’ ; 

When panchayat elections were called in Bihar in April 2001 after 
twenty-three years of political hibernation, the sociopolitical context was 
radically different. First, the process of political transformation that had 
begun with the decline of the Congress Party in the late 1960s was com- 
pleted with the accession of the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal (SVD coalition) 
ministry led by Karpoon Thakur of the Janata Party in 1977. This event 
was the high-water mark of OBC politics in Bihar, following the less 
certain advance made in the 1967-71 phase of unstable non-Congress 
coalition governments in the major north Indian states. Thakur set up a 
Backward Classes Commission chaired by Mungeri Lal, whose recom- 
mendation to introduce reservations in government services for the OBCs, 
in addition to the existing reservations for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, was promptly implemented. However, the OBC move- 
ment, which had begun with the Mungeri Lal Commission in Bihar, was 
greatly reinforced in the 1990s when the Janata Dal—Ied National Front 
government in New Delhi took up the Janata Party government—appointed 
Mandal Commission Report (1980) favouring reservations for OBCs in 
the union government (the report had been shelved by the Indira Gandhi 
Congress government during the 1980s) and abruptly implemented it. 
It was against this backdrop of patronage and electoral democracy that 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and his personalised political outfit, the Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD), a splinter from the Janata Dal, came to power in Bihar 


4 The mukhias in Bihar are the chief political executives of panchayats at the village 
level. Equivalent terms used elsewhere include pramukh, pradhan and sarpanch 

* In a comparative study of Bihar, Jharkhand and West Bengal, Stuart Corbridge, 
Glyn Williams, Manoj Srivastava and Rene Veron have empirically examined the working 
of states at the grassroots levels See Corbridge et al. (2003a and 2003b). 
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in the 1990s, riding on the crest of a ‘Mandalised’ OBC vote bank. The 
political impact of this electoral upheaval can be interpreted as a veritable 
‘transfer of power’ from the upper castes to the OBCs.® 

This transformation is reflected in a phenomenal decline in the number 
of upper-caste Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs), Members 
of Parliament (MPs), and ministers. For example, the number of upper- 
caste representatives from Bihar in the Lok Sabha went down from 
44.43 per cent in 1984 to 37.05 per cent in 1990. It declined further to 
19.22 per cent in 1991, improving to 27.27 per cent in 1996 and 24.07 per 
cent in 1998. In other words, there was an unprecedented decline of more 
than 20 per cent in a decade. Similarly, in the Bihar Vidhan Sabha (Legis- 
lative Assembly), the political representauion of upper castes decreased 
from 37.2 per cent in 1977 to 18.8 per cent in 1995, a decline of almost 
50 per cent. More importantly, the representation of upper castes, who 
constituted 62 per cent of the Council of Ministers of the Bindeshwari 
Dubey Congress government in 1985, came down to 27 per cent in the 
Laloo Prasad Yadav government in 1994, and further, to a mere 17.1 per 
cent in the Rabri Devi government in 1995 (Jaffrelot 2003: 314-83). 
The point is that the political landscape of Bihar had changed substantially 
by the time panchayat elections were held in 2001. 

Second, there is the massive churning of OBC politics, induced by the 
implementation of the Mandal Commission Report and buoyed by the 
earlier zamindari abolition, land ceiling legisiation and Green Revolu- 
tion ’ The expansion of educational and employment opportunities has 
led to a new kind of social awakening among the backward castes. The 
feeling of social deprivation among the OBCs has been considerably 
reduced by their political and economic empowerment. Hence, contesting 
elections for the PRIs is no longer constrained by social] disability, as in 
the past, and perhaps even during the 1978 panchayat elections. Finally, 
the 2001 panchayat elections were conducted under the different legal- 
constitutional set-up of the 73rd Amendment to the Constitution of India,® 
which envisaged a new role for PRIs in the process of local level develop- 
ment. The structure and functions of PRIs have been given a constitutional 


* Jaffrelot (2003) has used the term ‘India's Silent Revolution’ in this context. 

7 The Green Revolution is generally presumed to be a phenomenon of Haryana, 
Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh. However, even tn agriculturally backward states like 
Blhar, the canal-icrigated areas—Pama, Nalanda, Jehanabad, Sasaram and Ara—have 
been pockets of agricultural revolution. 

* In pursuance of thus Amendment, Bihar re-legislated its Panchayat Raj Act in 1993. 
For a history of Bihar panchayat legislations, see Srivastava (2002) 
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footing supplementary to their legal status, and the PRIs entrusted with a 
major role in the process of decentralised development. 

There were thus different political, social and legal contexts for the 
2001 panchayat elections. Politically marginalised in the Assembly and 
Lok Sabha, the upper castes were still entrenched in the third tier of 
democracy, as elections had not been held since 1978. The 2001 panchayat 
elections therefore tumed out to be the last patch of political turf to be 
fought over. For the upper castes, the elections were an opportunity to 
retain their foothold and compensate for their political decline in the Vidhan 
Sabha and Lok Sabha elections—a virtual fight to the death at the grassroots 
level. But for the backward castes this was the last bastion of upper-caste 
power that needed to be torn down. Since the new constitutional-legislative 
arrangements had enhanced the importance of PRIs as a fulcrum of new 
power, the 2001 panchayat elections led to new levels of tension between 
the upper castes and backward castes. 

This article is a study of the changing sociopolitical profile of PRI 
executive heads (mukhias for 1978, and mukhias and zila parishad 
chairmen for 2001) with a view to determining how far the OBCs in Bihar 
have been able to replicate their political empowerment at the grassroots 
level and which of the OBCs have emerged as dominant castes in the 
process. For the 1978 elections, the data set comes to us courtesy of 
Prof. R.C. Prasad, the Director of the Survey Research Unit of Magadh 
University, Bodh Gaya. The data relate to all the Lok Sabha constituencies 
and panchayats therein and were collected from government departments 
and the field. Since the 1978 elections were contested on party lines, 
party profiles of candidates are also available. For the 2001 elections we 
had to make do with incomplete data compiled largely from the Prabhat 
khabar (Patna, 27 June 2001), and those provided by the Asian Develop- 
ment Research Institute (ADRI), Patna. The data for both elections pertain 
to Bihar minus Jharkhand, which became a new state of the Indian Union 
in 2000. The data on the caste and political affiliations of mukhias elected 
in the 1978 panchayat elections were collected in reference to parlia- 
mentary constituencies, whereas the data on the social profiles of PRI 
representatives (including mukhias) elected in the 2001 panchayat 
elections were collected district-wise.’ 


* A number of Assembly constituencies fall within each parliamentary constituency, 
and a number of panchayats similarly fall with each Assembly constituency. Data for 
the 1978 elections were collected first at the level of the Assembly constituency, and 
then compiled for the parliamentary constituencies. For example, the Bagha Lok Sabha 
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Iv 
The caste profile of mukhias following the 1978 elections 


The caste profile of mukhias of the panchayats elected in 1978 broadly 
testifies to the political hold of the upper castes at the grassroots level, 
but reveals many other interesting features as well (see Table 1). For ex- 
ample, while it is generally believed that the political empowerment of 
the OBCs is a post-Mandal phenomenon,” even in the 1978 panchayats 
the OBC mukhias easily outnumbered those belonging to upper castes. 

Out of a total of 7,662 Mukhias in 40 parliamentary constituencies of 
now-divided Bihar, 3,136 (40.92 per cent) belonged to the upper castes; 
2,921 (38.12 per cent) to the upper backward castes; 302 (3.94 per cent) 
to the lower backward castes;!! 101 (1.31 per cent) to the Scheduled Castes; 
and 24 (0.31 per cent) to the Scheduled Tribes. Among minority religious 
communities, Muslims accounted for 811 (10.58 per cent) of the mukhias, 
and Sikhs and Christians for merely 0.06 per cent and 0.01 per cent 
respectively. Among the upper castes, Rajputs and Bhumihars had propor- 
tionately larger shares, with the former getting 1,277 (16.66 per cent) 
and the latter 1,038 (13.54 per cent). Brahmins were placed in the third 
position with 709 seats (9.25 per cent) and Kayasthas fourth, with 101 
(1.31 per cent). 

The most interesting part of this story, however, was the representation 
of upper and lower OBCs, whose combined strength of 3,223 (42.06 per 
cent) marginally outnumbered the representation of upper castes, with 
3,136 (40.92 per cent). This belies the general assumption that the political 
ascendancy of the OBCs has been a post-Mandal phenomenon in Bihar. 
Moreover, the Yadavas emerged as the single largest caste, with 1,550 
mukhias (20.22 per cent), while Rajputs and Bhumihars, the second 
and the third largest groups, accounted for 16.66 per cent and 13.54 per 
cent of the mukhias respectively. Among the OBCs, Koeris and Kurmis 


constituency consists of the Dhanhs, Bagha, Ramnagar, Shikarpur, Sikta and Lauria 
Assembly constrtuencies. In tum, the Dhanha Assembly segment had 38 mudtuas, while 
Bagha had 28, Ramnagar 39, Shikarpur 34, Sikla 37 and Laura 36. 

© Gupta (2001) treats OBC resurgence In Bihar as a post-Mandal and subaltern 
phenomenon However, our analysis in this arucle shows it to be a pre-Mandal as wel 
as a neo-rich phenomenon, at least for upper OBCs 

l The Karpoon formula for job reservation divides OBCs into two categories, repre 
sented in two Annexures, Upper OBCs like Yadavas, Koerus and Kurmus were placed ir 
Annexure-IL, and Lower OBCs like Nais, Lohars and Nonias were placed in Annexure-I. 
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were the other important elements, with 410 (5.35 per cent) and 370 
(4.82 per cent) of the seats respectively. Thus the Triveni Sangh” of 
Yadavas (20.22 per cent), Koeris (5.35 per cent) and Kurmis (4.82 per 
cent) was the most important group of OBCs, with 2,330 (30.40 per 
cent) of the seats altogether. 





Table | 
Number and Percentage of Mukhias by Caste and Community (1978 Elections) 
Castes and Communities Number Percentage of Total 
Upper Castes 
Brahmin 709 9.25 
Rajput 1,277 16 66 
Bhunuhar 1,038 13.54 
Kayasth 101 1.31 
Others 11 0.14 
Total 3,136 40.92 
Upper Backward Castes* 
Yadav 1,550 20 22 
Koeri 410 5.35 
Kurmi 370 4.82 
Banlya 182 2.37 
Teli 94 1.22 
Nıshad 0 0 
Sonar 7 0.09 
Others 308 4.01 
Total 2,921 38.12 
Lower Backward Castes** 
Kahar 26 0.33 
Mehtar 0 0 
Nal 3 0.03 
Nonia 9 0.11 
Dhanak 42 0.54 
Rayvanshi 10 0.13 
Kevat 25 0 32 
Mallah 49 0.63 
Others 138 1.80 
Total 302 3.94 
(Table 1 contd.) 


11 The term ‘Triveni Sangh’ was used by political workers and journalists in the 
1950s and early 1960s to refer to the informal electoral understanding or alliance among 
the Yadavas, Koeris and Kurmis in the Congress or across party lines The word is seldom 
heard nowadays, as Koens, Kurmis and Yadavas have drifted apart politically. 
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38.12% 


However, the most disadvantaged groups appeared to be the lower OBCs 
and the Scheduled Castes. The former got merely 302 (3.94 per cent) of 
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the seats, and the latter 101 (1.31 per cent). These figures were much 
below their share of the total population of the state. The low number of 
seats won by Scheduled Tribes (twenty-four, or 0.31 per cent) reflected 
their small proportion in the population of Bihar, particularly after the 
separation of Jharkhand state with its considerable concentration of 
tribals. 

Among the minority communities, the representation of Muslims was 
quite sizeable: 811 (10.58 per cent) of the mukhias. There were Muslim 
mukhias throughout the state, though their number in constituencies like 
Pumea, Kishenganj and Katihar was proportionately larger. This partly 
explains the importance of Muslims in the electoral politics of Bihar.” 


V 
The political affiliations of mukhias in 1978 


The party affiliations of elected mukhias demonstrates that the Congress 
Party maintained its political dominance at the grassroots level even 
though its political strength in the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha had 
declined considerably by 1978 (see Table 2). Moreover, when the 1978 
panchayat elections were held, the Congress Party had lost power at the 
centre and in the state as well. Nevertheless, it managed to get 3,337 out 
of 7,694 (43.37 per cent) of the mukhias elected on its platform. Its pol- 
itical supremacy at the grassroots level was unparalleled as no other party 
could get even half of the numbers bagged by the Congress. The Janata 
Party was in second position with 1,336 mukhias (17.3 per cent), followed 
by the Lok Dal with 765 (9.94 per cent). The BJP could get only 254 
(3.30 per cent). 

The splintered Left forces were still important at the grassroots level, 
as their combined strength was 799 (10.36 per cent) of the total elected 
mukhias. Among the Left, the performance of the Communist Party of 
India (CPI) with 690 (8.96 per cent) was reasonably good. However, the 
BJP, which was to extend its influence in Bihar in the 1980s and 1990s, 
was not an important political force at the grassroots at this stage, garner- 
ing only 254 (3.30 per cent) candidates. 


D Lalod Yadav emphattcally used the acronym ‘MY’ to refer to the Muslim—Yadava 
electoral alliance that amounts to about one-fourth of the total populanon of undivided 
Bihar (including Jharkhand, separated in November 2000). 
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Table 2 

Performance of Various Political Parties in the 1978 Panchayat Elections in Bihar 
Political Parties No. of Mukhtes Percentage of Moukhias 
Congress-I 3,337 43.37 
Janata 1,336 173 
Congrese-J 30 0.38 
Lok Dal 765 9.94 
BJP 254 3.30 
CPI 690 8.96 
CPM 91 1.18 
CPI-ML 15 0.19 
IPF 3 0.03 
Independent 855 11.11 
Others* 249 3.32 
Vacant 69 0.89 
(Total) (7,694)** (100) 


** This figure includes thirty-two ward council members of Chapara partiamentary | 
constituency, since the investigator, while collecting political affiliation data, 
hed clubbed the figures of mxkhia and ward members. 


Figure 2 
Performance of Various Political Parties in the 1978 Panchayat Elections of Bikar 


10. Independent 11.Ochors* 12. Vacant 
8 CPI-ML 9 ;pr (11.11%) (3.2%) 








(3.30%) 1. Congress-I 
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VI 
The geographical spread of political parties 


The Congress Party polled more than 30 per cent of the PRI seats in all 
parliamentary constituencies, except Motihari (23.77 per cent), Madhubani 
(27.42 per cent) and Munger (23.81 per cent) (see Table 3). Moreover, 
Congress crossed the 40 per cent mark in Bagha, Bettiah, Siwan, 
Maharajganj, Sitamarhi, Sheohar, Jhanjharpur, Rosra, Samastipur, Barh, 
Saharsa, Araria, Kishenganj, Purnia, Katihar, Bhagalpur, Khagaria, 
Banka, Begusarai, Nalanda, Ara, Vikramganj, Aurangabad, Jehanabad, 
Nawada and Gaya. It exceeded 50 per cent in Sitamarhi, Kishenganj, 
Purnia, Katihar, Banka, Aurangabad, and Nawada. This reflected the 
residual dominance of the Congress Party at the grassroots level in rural 
Bihar. 

The Janata Party, Lok Dal and CPI could not cross the 20 per cent 
mark in most parliamentary constituencies, even though they maintained 
their presence throughout the state. The second-largest political force, 
the Janata Party, crossed the 30 per cent mark only in Motihari, Siwan, 
Chapra and Munger, though it managed to get 15-25 per cent of the 
mukhia positions in most constituencies. The CPI demonstrated its strong 
position in Bihar south of the Ganga where the Naxalite movement was 
to gain ground in subsequent years. 


Vi 
The social profile of the PRI leadership in 2001 


For the 2001 panchayat elections, caste-wise data are available for 7,120 
out of 7,892 mukhias, 1,160 members of zila parishads, and all 37 chair- 
men of zila parishads (see Table 4). 

While the upper castes comprised 40.92 per cent of total: mukhias 
elected in 1978, their strength declined to 34.0 per cent in 2001. This 
decline (of almost 7 per cent) seems to be more or less evenly distributed 
among all the constituents of the upper castes. For example, the strength 
of Bhumihar mukhias declined from 13.54 per cent to 12.1 per cent; that 
of Rajputs from 16.66 per cent to 13.4 per cent; that of Brahmins from 
9.25 per cent to 7 7 per cent, and that of Kayasthas from 1.34 per cent to 
0.8 per cent. On the other hand, the strength of the OBCs registered an 
increase from 42.06 per cent in 1978 to 45.7 per cent in 2001, an increase 
of 3.64 per cent As against the case of the upper castes, all of whose 


Table 3 
Party-wise List of Mukhias (1978 Elections) in Parliamentary Constituencies 
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Table 4 
Percentage Distribution of Chairman and Members of Zalla Parishads and Mukhias 
by their Caste Background (2001 Elections) 





Percentage of 
Caste/Caste Group Chairmen Members Mukhias'! 
Upper-caste Hindus 35.2 25.3 34.0 
Of which (+) Brahmin 8.2 5.0 7.7 
GE Bhumihar 13.5 91 12.1 
(u) Rajput 13.5 10.3 13.4 
(v) Kayastha - 0.9 0.8 
Middle-caste Hindus 45.9 42.1 45.7 
Of which (a) Annexure-I castes 2.7 35 3.9 
Of which (Ð Dhaunk = 05 0.6 
(it) Mallah/Gorh _ 1,2 2.0 
(uD Others? 2.7 1.8 1.3 
(b) Annexure-II castes 43.2 39 6 41,8 
Of which (D Yadava 35.1 24.2 24.2 
(u) Kurmi 27 41 58 
(iit) Koeri = 5:2 63 
(w) Banta/Vaishya 5.4 4.4 3.6 
(v) Others’ _ 1.7 1.9 
Scheduled Caste Hindus - 17.0 1.06 
Of which (f) Dusadh - 5.6 0.7 
(u) Dhobi - 0.9 0.07 
(uf) Passi - 1.2 0.05 
(w) Musahar - 0.8 02 
(v) Others‘ - 8.5 0.04 
Scheduled Tribes 0.6 0.5 
Muslims 16.2 13.0 15.6 
Marwarls 2.7 0.3 - 
Others = 0.8 2.9 
(Total) (100 0) (100.0) (100.0) 
(No of Chairman/Members/MukhAias) (37) (1,160) (7,120) 


Notes: | Data based on report published in Prabhat khabar (Patna, 27 June 2001), 
courtesy ADRI, Patna. Although the total number of mukhias is 8,438, this 
data relates to 7,120 muthias for whom caste data were available 

2 Others include—Gangota, Bara, Lohar, Hazam, Kumhar, Bind, Suryapuri, 
Manal, Nonia, Tharu, Cheneu, etc. 

3. Othen include—Kalwar, Halwai, Kanu, Surhi, Teli, etc 

4. Others include—Chamar, Dom, Nat, etc. 
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shares declined, the increase in the OBC share was entirely grabbed by 
the upper OBCs. For example, they improved their tally from 38.12 per 
cent in 1978 to 41.8 per cent in 2001, an improvement of 3.68 per cent 
(exactly the enhancement of the share of OBCs as a whole). On the other 
hand, the strength of the lower OBC mukhias remained almost stagnant— 
3.94 per cent in 1978 and 3.90 per cent in 2001. 

Among the upper OBCs, Yadavas stood out as the principal benefi- 
ciaries, increasing their tally from 20.22 per cent in 1978 to 24.2 per 
cent in 2001. Other upper OBCs—Koeris and Kurmis—gained only mar- 
ginally by 0.95 and 0.98 per cent respectively. 

Like the lower OBCs, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes could 
not improve their representation at the panchayat level. The share of SC 
mukhias declined marginally from 1.31 per cent in 1978 to 1.06 per cent 
in 2001, while that of ST mukhias improved marginally from 0.31 per 
cent in 1978 to 0.5 per cent in 2001. 

Apart from Yadavas, Muslims were successful in improving their 
strength, from 10.58 per cent in 1978 to 15.6 per cent in 2001— gain of 
5.02 per cent, which was the largest by any caste or community. Even 
the Yadavas could gain by only 4 per cent. Another remarkable fact was 
that the Muslims were able to enhance their representation to approxi- 
mately the level of their share in the total population of the state. 

Almost the same trend could be seen among zila parishad chairmen 
and members (Table 4), except for the fact that Yadavas captured a propor- 
tionately larger share of chairmanship (35.1 per cent), exceeding their 
proportionate share of mukhias and members by 10 per cent. 


Vill 
Political representation at the grassroots level in 
comparison with that in the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha 


The upper castes were able to hang on to power at the panchayat level. 
In 2001, they still held almost one-third of the total representative positions 
in PRIs, though their representation in the Vidhan Sabha and Lok Sabha 
had declined drastically as a result of the upsurge in OBC politics and 
movements. While the upper castes were 37.2 per cent of the total MLAs 
returned in 1977, their strength had come down to merely 18.8 per cent 
in 1995, a 50 per cent decline (Jaffrelot 2003: 314, 357). Similarly, in 
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the Lok Sabha, the strength of upper-caste MPs elected from Bihar de- 
clined from 1989 onwards, and continued declining till the 1998 elections. 
The upper castes constituted 40.74 per cent of Lok Sabha MPs elected 
from Bihar in 1980. This proportion increased further to 44.43 per cent 
in 1984, but started declining with the 1989 elections. By this period the 
OBC movement may be said to have triumphed in Bihar without yielding 
ground to the Hindu ri ight-wing BJP and the upper caste-dominated Con- 
gress. Thus, upper-caste representation declined from 44.43 per cent in 
1984 to 37.05 per cent in 1989 and touched the lowest point of 19.22 per 
cent in the 1991 election. However, from 1996 onwards, the upper castes 
appeared to have regained some lost ground as they improved their tally 
from 19.22 per cent in 1991 to 27.77 per cent in 1996, 24.07 per cent in 
1998 and 36.73 per cent in 1999, respectively (ibid.: 356). 

In proportion to the decline in strength of the upper castes, the ‘OBCs 
have enhanced their numbers both in the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan 
Sabha, apart from their enhanced representation at the panchayat level. 
For example, they improved their presence in the Vidhan Sabha from 
29.6 per cent in 1977 to 45.5 per cent in 1995, an increase of 15.9 per 
cent. This was almost proportionate to the decline in the strength of the 
upper castes. In terms of Lok Sabha seats, too, the OBCs constantly 
improved their strength from 24.07 per cent in 1980 to 29.63 per cent in 
1989, 36.54 per cent in 1991, 37.04 per cent in 1996 and 38.89 per cent 
in 1998 respectively (Jaffrelot 2003: 314, 356, 357). As in the panchayat 
elections, the predominance of Yadavas among the OBCs was quite 
marked both in the Vidhan Sabha and the Lok Sabha. Yadavas improved 
their strength in the Legislative Assembly from 15.7 per cent in 1977 to 
27.2 per cent in 1995, an increase of 12 per cent. They also improved 
their strength in the Lok Sabha from 11.11 per cent in 1980 to 14.81 per 
cent in 1989, 17.31 per cent in 1991, and 22.22 per cent in 1996 respect- 
ively (ibid.). Apart from the Yadavas, the Koeris and Kurmis also gained 
ın representational terms. These two among the upper OBCs improved 
their strength from 4.9 per cent and 3.7 per cent in 1977 to 7.7 per cent 
and 4.6 per cent respectively in 1995 (ibid.). 

However, as also in the panchayats, lower OBCs, SCs and STs lagged 
behind in gaining entry into the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabha. The point 
` ig that the impact of this phase of the OBC movement was confined to 
the upper OBCs, more particularly to the Yadavas, Koeris and Kurmis. 
The Yadavas in particular hogged the lion’s share of the bonanza of India’s 
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electoral and patronage democracy. In a sense, the Mandalisation of pol- 
itics in this phase has, for all practical purposes, meant the Yadavisation 
of Bihar politics. 


IX 
Women’s representation 


Gender inequality has been a serious drag on Indian development. One of 
the major landmarks of progress in this regard has been the introduction 
of 33 per cent reservation in membership for women in panchayats 
(except for the executive heads), thanks to the 73rd Constitutional Amend- 
ment (1992-93). We have data available on this aspect only for 2001. 
Out of a total number of 7,892 mukhias, only 1 per cent were women. 
According to our data, the highest levels of women’s representation in 
the state, district-wise, were 4.2 per cent in Vaishali, 2.7 per cent in Buxar 
and 2.1 per cent in Gaya. The situation was, as expected, better among 
the SC and ST female members of gram (village) panchayats and panchayat 
samitis (committees) at the Block level. SC women formed 44.3 per cent 
of 105,106 members of the gram panchayats, and 39.1 per cent of 10,832 
members of the panchayat samitis in the state. The showing of the ST 
women was even better: 52 per cent among gram panchayat members 
and 53.4 per cent among panchayat samiti members. For other castes 
and Muslims, supposed to be more ‘forward’ than the Backward Classes 
(SCs/STs), the figures were much lower: only 32.1 per cent women got 
elected to either of the two bodies among these groups. Jt may be pre- 
sumed that in rural Bihar the upper and middie Hindu castes and Muslims 
are.more patriarchal in their social and family mores than the SCs/STs. 
Less sheltered or secluded within the four walls of their homes, the SC/ 
ST women were more assertive than the women of upper castes and the 
OBCs of rural society. 


X 
Summary and prospects 
The following conclusions may be drawn from the data presented: 


(a) Political empowerment of the OBCs in North India has been seen 
ag a post-Manda! phenomenon. However, in the case of Bihar at 
least, the panchayat elections of 1978 belie this general impression, 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(8) 


as OBCs were able to get their castemen elected as mukhias in 
slightly larger numbers than the upper castes. 

Brahmins, Bhumihars and Rajputs among the upper castes, Yadavas, 
Koeris, and Kurmis among the OBCs, and Muslims among religious 
minorities collectively accounted for 80.42 per cent of the total 
number of mukhias elected in 1978. This reflected the collective 
dominance of upper castes, upper OBCs and Muslims at the grass- 
roots level, 

OBCs are not a homogeneous sociopolitical community. There 
are dominant and deprived castes even among them, as is revealed 
in the differential representation of upper and lower OBCs at the 
grassroots level. 

Apart from the upper castes, Muslims and Yadavas are the other 
important social groups which have been politically assertive. 
This is evident in their dominant representation in the PRIs elected 
in both 1978 and 2001. This may explain the success of the Muslim- 
Yadav (MY) combination formed by Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

Even though the upper castes have lost considerably in terms of 
the decline in their representation at the Lok Sabha and Vidhan 
Sabha levels, their control over the local power structure—the 
third tier of democracy, Panchayati Raj Institutions—has not 
weakened proportionately, for the upper castes still managed to 
get 35.2 per cent of the chairmanships and 25.3 per cent of the 
membership of zila parishads, and 34.0 per cent of the mukhias’ 
positions. 

The lower OBCs, SCs, STs and women were at the periphery of 
political power, and they remained so even in this phase of demo- 
cratic upsurge. 

Finally, it may be concluded that the political impact of this new 
phase of the Dalit and OBC movements has largely benefited the 
Yadavas and Muslims, both of whom have considerably enhanced 
their representation at the grassroots level. Muslims, followed by 
Yadavas, emerged as the greatest beneficiaries, increasing their 
representation from 10.58 per cent to 15.6 per cent, almost to the 
level of their share in the total population of the state. 


In sum, the study of the changing sociopolitical profile of PRIs in Bihar 
reveals that the upper castes may have politically weakened in state and 
national politics, yet their power base at the local level is not inconsider- 
able. This has significant political economy implications in the changed 
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scenario, as the new model of decentralised development implies the 
federal transfer of powers and economic resources from the centre to the 
states and a devolutionary transfer from the states to the grassroots. This 
18 likely to intensify conflict at every level. Despite the apparent stability 
of government in Bihar, the recurrent violence in the state could be largely 
explained in this light. 

Nevertheless, the recent advance made by Hindu revivalism and the 
recovery of the Congress Party in state and national politics have given 
upper-caste elements some breathing space and provided them with a 
strategy of survival by using the critical and creative potential of coalition 
politics—at the level of caste/community/class electoral alignments as 
well as inter-party legislative alliances. At the time of writing (summer 
2004), the Koeri-Kurmi-dominated Samata Party of Bihar (now merged 
with the Janata Dal—United) was a part of the BJP-led NDA (National 
Democratic Alliance), while the Laloo ‘dynasty’ in Bihar was managing 
to survive at the head of an RJD—Congress coalition government in Patna. 
However, by the time this article went to the press (December 2005), the 
Nitish Kumar—ed JD-U, in alliance with the BJP (NDA) was able to throw 
the RJD—Congress alliance in the state out of power. 
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SHAIL MayaraM, Against history, against state: Counterperspectives from 
the margins. New York: Columbia University Press, 2003. xxii + 316 
pp. Tables, plates, maps, notes, appendix, glossary, index. $24.50 
(paperback). 


This wonderfully readable book opens dramatically with the promise of 
retrieving the history of the resistance of a group marginalised by the 
state and by dominant modes of historiography—the Meos of Mewat 
Making intense use of the Meo oral tradition as a source of their collective 
memory, there is the effort, on the one hand, to document the resistance 
offered by this group to the attempts made by successive states—from the 
Delhi Sultanate to princely states under British paramountcy—to erode 
the autonomy of the local community. These texts are more than docu- 
ments of resistance; they seem crucial to the very shaping of the Meos as 
resistant subjects: “The antistate thematic that runs through several nar- 
ratives suggests that they portray a selective interpretation of the past 
and also structure a system of collective representations into which indi- 
vidual Meos are then socialized through their reiteration at Meo rites of 
passage’ (p. 46). On the other hand, these texts counter the representations 
of Meos in elite-centric historical and ethnographic writing, from the 
Indo-Persian chronicles to colonial ethnography. While these are its 
principal themes, the book also mounts multiple challenges to Enlighten- 
ment thinking within several disciplines. For instance, it questions the 
conventional bias favouring written sources over oral ones, and the myth/ 
history binary in historical method (pp. 2~3, 234-35); the privileging of 
kingship in early political anthropology (p. 50); the excessive focus on 
monopoly sovereignty in much political theory (p. 59}; the centrality 
accorded to ‘state formation’ in historical sociology and comparative 
politics (p. 11); and the foregrounding of the colonial and post-colonial 
moments in post-colonial studies (p. 236). The juxtaposition of the oral 
narratives against elite-centric documents describing the same set of events 
has a particularly powerful critical effect. For example, the Mec narrative 
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Kaulani, which recounts how a feud between the Meos and the Khanazadas 
developed into a conflict between the Rajput state of Alwar and the Meos, 
is contrasted with an account of the conflict presented by Col. A. Lockett 
in his report to the governor-general which ‘foregrounds the relationship 
between revenue default and “crime”’ (p. 170). However, Mayaram finds 
another account in Lockett’s narrative that clearly mentions the oppres- 
siveness of the regime that provoked rebellion. She points out that 
‘Without the Meo oral—written version of the events of the 19th century 
the statist—colonial account of history would have prevailed’ (p.176). 

However, there are several loose ends in the book. First, many of 
Mayaram’s arguments are often unclear if not contradictory. For instance, 
in her discussion of the ‘genealogy’ of the Meo pals, the Palon ki bansabali, 
she first observes that this text does not deny the kinship linkages of the 
Meos with other non-twice-born castes (p. 53); very soon, however, she 
says that this ‘founding myth’ is also ‘an exercise in historical amnesia’ 
and that it ‘tends to silence the extensive horizontal linkages that arose 
from Meo intermarriage with Rajputs, Jats, Minas, and even the “untouch- 
able” Chamars’ (p. 55). This ambivalence may have arisen from the text 
being analysed, but it would have been useful to clarify the point. Lack 
of clarity is also evident in her critique of the way in which recent 
scholarship has conceived of dana. Even though she observes that the 
idea of dana has a more positive connotation than has been admitted in 
scholarship (p. 61), the redistribution following the raid she describes 
seems to be quite different and not subsumable under dana at all. While 
Mayaram’s skilful use of several different sou: ces is certainly commend- 
able, the lack of ‘fit’ between different Meo sources could have been 
better explored—for instance, the lack of fit between the founding myth 
of the Bansabali and the recent writings by Meo authors, which attribute 
the creation of the pals to the divisive tactics of states (p. 68). And at 
moments her readings display an excessive keenness to uncover the resist- 
ant Meo. Thus while one may agree that the Meo claim to kshatriya status 
is not reducible to sanskritisation and ‘suggest[s] an accent on local 
autonomy and the corrosion of the exclusive Rajput right to rule’ (p. 56), 
it is debatable whether this indicates ‘a sense-of loss, of the erosion of 
power and an erstwhile autonomy’. Such claims raise more questions 
than answers, particularly about the notions of ‘power’ and ‘autonomy’ 
and the construction of pasts. Lastly, in the concluding chapter, Mayaram 
herself seems to somewhat step back from the powerful critique of the 
state she makes through the book (p. 237). 
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Overall, the book is far more successful as a critique of historiography 
and the state. As for Meo counter-perspectives, one is still unclear whether 
a decentralised polity is the equivalent of an ‘antistate’ polity not only in 
form but also in effects. Mayaram’s careful documenting of the internal 
hierarchies and patriarchies fostered by the Meos make one feel less 
hopeful. Further attention to the conditions that made possible such 
persistent regrouping after each assault would have enriched the book. 
Mayaram does point out that the specific local ecology favoured resistance 
(p. 23), and that the oral tradition itself was a crucial instrument. However, 
though the book is not concerned with the ‘rhythms of group life as ina 
conventional anthropological monograph’ (p. 4), maybe such work would 
have helped in throwing more light on the social conditions that made 
persistent resistance possible. 


Centre for Development Studies J. DEVIKA 
Thiruvananthapuram 


Kim Gutscuow, Being a Buddhist nun: The struggle for enlightenment in 
the Himalayas. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004. xix + 333 
pp. Plates, notes, references, index. $29.95 (hardback). 


This seminal study breaks the silence on gender in Buddhist studies and 
Himalayan anthropology, fields. which have yielded numerous studies 
of Buddhist monasteries and (male) monasticism while completely ignor- 
ing the nuns and their nunneries. The monograph is based on Gutschow’s 
extended fieldwork in the physically challenging conditions of Zanskar 
and Ladakh in India between 1991 and 2001 (thirty-nine months). During 
this period the author's relationship with the nuns ‘evolved from naive 
trust to a more complex relationship of dependency, appreciation, and 
Tespect’ (p. xvi). This study reveals how Buddhist monastic practices 
reinstate the social hierarchies that the Buddha had disdained: ‘'[N]uns 
remain subject to the authority and surveillance of monks throughout a 
religious life that is supposedly dedicated to transcending gender and 
other social hierarchies’ (p. 168). 

Gender is a significant faultline in Buddhist societies, as in Hindu or 
Islamic ones, yet there is a lacuna of studies following a gender perspec- 
tive. On the one hand, women are regarded as dangerous on account of 
their potent sexuality and fertility as menstruating and child-bearing 
bodies, while on the other hand they are the symbolic vessel of the group’s 
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honour and constantly in danger of being defiled by sexual desire. In 
Zanskar, Buddhist monasticism is as structured around a gendered div- 
ision of labour and the dualities of sex as are the Jay communities. Zanskari 
nuns are distinguished from female renunciates who live at home and do 
not perform any public rituals. All the nine nunneries of Zanskar are 
practitioners of the Gelugpa sect that maintains the highest standards of 
celibacy and asceticism in Mahayana Buddhism. Buddhist women can 
never become monks or be ordained due to the ideology of purity and 
pollution. Buddhist thought and ritual practices deny enlightenment to 
women, as a female body is polluted: ‘[T]he fire of asceticism may burn 
off temporary pollution, but it cannot erase the permanent stigmata of 
female impurity’ (p. 218). This is succinctly encapsulated by Zanskan 
local sayings such as: ‘Women are seven lifetimes behind men’, and, 
‘No Buddhist in her right mind desires a female body.’ 

This monograph offering a nun’s eye view of Buddhism is organised 
into eight chapters. The first two chapters provide the historical and ethno- 
graphic details, while the third and fourth chapters explain the organisa- 
tion of Buddhist monasticism and its relation with the laity in Zanskar. 
Chapters five and six document the narratives of Buddhist nuns and high- 
light the ideas and practices that prevent Buddhist women from being 
ordained. The seventh chapter analyses the theoretical debates in Buddhist 
theology and tantric practices on the enlightenment of Buddhist nuns. 
The concluding chapter explains the reforms demanded by the Buddhist 
nuns and their struggle to get patronage for their nunneries and make 
themselves independent. 

Gutschow argues in this book that the lay and monastic realms in Zanskar 
and Ladakh are not discontinuous, as the monks play a central role in 
politico-economic processes. The Buddhist monks and nuns comprise 
about 2 per cent of the total population of Zanskar. For comprehending 
the lay patronage which sustains Buddhist monasticism she uses politico- 
economic ideas such as ‘the Buddhist economy of merit’, ‘the Buddhist 
monastery as a wealthy corporation’ (monasteries are the biggest land- 
owners and function as treasury and venture capital firms) and ‘the traffic 
in women’. These ideas enable her to highlight the regulated and con- 
tinuous exchange between the laity and the monastery, and the politico- 
economic and religious functionaries of Zanskar. In recording the narratives 
of Buddhist nuns and documenting the hardships they faced in establish- 
-ing and later in maintaining these nunneries, this study follows a subaltern 
perspective in voicing their aspirations and criticisms. The narratives of 
these Buddhist nuns outline a comprehensive picture of what motivates 
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a woman to dedicate herself to a spiritual life in the nunnery, thereby 
rejecting her femininity and maternity by becoming a nun. With the help 
of several case studies, Gutschow explains the rite de passage that trans- 
forms a girl into a nun, and the central role played by these nuns in the 
Buddhist economy of merit. Significantly, the narratives of these Buddhist 
nuns highlight their skillful subversion of oppressive hierarchies and 
document their agency. 

Gutschow forcefully argues that the community of Buddhist nuns com- 
prises an alternative society and is not an anti-thesis of society. Families 
exchange women with the nunneries in order to earn merit and simultan- 
eously ensure the promise of their productive services. As a nun, & girl 
may have access to ritual knowledge, peers, and pilgrimages which take 
her beyond the boundaries of the village’and the provincia] monasteries, 
yet she is tied indissolubly to her natal family and village in her role as a 
productive labourer on the family farms and monastic estates. Thus the 
Buddhist nuns play a critical mediating role between the monastery and 
the laity by performing ritual services and serving monks and society, 
thereby earning merit for their families and communities while continuing 
to perform labour in the fields. The circulation of women between house- 
hold and monastery, and between sacred and secular realms is clearly 
evident with these nuns being as ‘trapped within the traffic in women as 
the average bride’ (p. 123). 

The power and status of Buddhist monasticism and the subordination 
and subjection of nuns is critically revealed by stressing the politico- 
economic factors underlying village religious practices and the organ- 
isation of monasticism. Gutschow argues that the core of village religion 
centres on purification, the appeasement of worldly spirits and worship 
of compassionate other-worldly Buddhist deities. Both nuns and monks 
take vows to abstain from worldly pursuits, but nuns end up working as 
domestic servants. The Buddhist economy of merit cannot assure the 
nuns a livelihood or provide funds for their periodic rituals. Nuns earn 
generalised merit for the entire community and do not perform pragmatic 
rituals that would assure them patronage. In contrast Buddhist monks 
perform a wide range of rituals of a soteriological, instrumental and 
propitiatory nature to ensure the fertility, prosperity and health of the 
individual and the community while engaging in tantric meditations 
which confer status, power and assured funding for periodic rituals and 
for their monastery. The wealth of the Buddhist monasteries that function 
like corporations and have rich endowments in land and treasures stands 
in shocking contrast to the poverty of the nuns and the penury of their 
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nunneries. Nuns are forced to earn their livelihood as domestic servants 
and farm labourers. They hold a servile and peripheral position such that 
even the most spiritually accomplished nun stands below a male novitiate. 
Ultimately all nuns are subject to the spiritual authority of monks. 

The position of Buddhist nuns in Zanskar is comparable to that of the 
householder lamas among the Nyingma Buddhists of Sikkim, among 
whom I conducted my doctoral research. These householder lamas per- 
form both ritual services and productive labour on family farms in order 
to sustain themselves, as their monasteries cannot support them finan- 
cially. Yet, unlike the Buddhist nuns of Zanskar, the householder lamas 
of Sikkim marry, beget children, inherit property, engage in trade, and 
enjoy considerable status and power in their families and communities. 
Ascetic monks have higher status and spiritual authority as compared to 
any householder lama in Sikkim, yet gender hierarchies persist as celibate 
nuns in Sikkim are ranked below any ordained householder lama. 

Gutschow’s study is pathbreaking in highlighting the gender inequal- 
ities that deny status and independence to Buddhist nuns and perpetually 
subordinate and marginalise them. I hope this book will encourage other 
ethnographic studies to adopt a gender perspective. 


Jesus and Mary College VIBHA ARORA 
University of Delhi 


ALOKA PARASHER-SEN, ed., Subordinate and marginal groups in early 
India, New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004. vi + 448 pp. Notes, 
references, index. Rs. 695 (hardback). 


This useful book brings together a number of major old and new contri- 
butions dealing with subordinate and marginal groups in ancient India. 
These contributions range from the 1920s to the 1990s, and represent a 
variety of historiographical perspectives. Taken together, they underline 
the elements of diversity, hierarchy and change that have marked Indian 
society through the ages, and highlight the tensions between the exclusion, 
incorporation and marginalisation of certain groups within larger social 
frameworks. 

Richard Fick was one of the earliest scholars to study the social history 
of north India on the basis of Buddhist texts. Fick grappled with the 
relationship between varna and jati and the origins of caste organisation. 
He explained the distinction between, on the one hand, the labouring 
groups and dasas, and on the other hand, the ‘despised castes’ considered 
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impure by higher caste groups, as being due to racial differences. While 
this explanation is unacceptable, there is still much of empirical value in 
Fick's article reproduced in this volume. 

Chanana’s essay on slavery also remains a classic. It looks at a wide 
range of textual material and contextualises the evolution of the meaning 
of terms such as dasa and shudra within the broader frameworks of socio- 
economic change and the development of the state, comparing the Indian 
institution of slavery with its Graeco-Roman counterpart. Several social 
groups eventually came to be included within the asprishya (untouchable) 
category in a society increasingly stratified along class lines. Vivekanand 
Jha traces the development of the idea of pollution and the increasing 
social marginalisation of the chandaila on the basis of a detailed analysis 
of north Indian normative texts. K.R. Hanumanthan traces the develop- 
ment of the practice of untouchability in south India from early historical 
to medieval times, weaving together references in literary and epigraphic 
sources to sketch the life of Paraiya communities living in the villages of 
the ancient Tamil land. Less acceptable is his construct of an innocent 
and idyllic Tami] culture corrupted by northern influence. 

How did subordinate and marginal groups look at themselves as part 
of the larger social whole? Many historians have picked out specific 
details from the Buddhist Jatakas and used them indiscriminately to illus- 
trate social life in different centuries. Uma Chakravarti looks at various 
Jataka narratives in their entirety, explores how these texts embody popu- 
lar traditions anchored firmly in Buddhist ethics, and raises important 
issues regarding their authorship, audience and reception. To some extent, 
there is an affirmation of caste prejudices, especially between Brahmin 
and chandaia, but the stories of men, women and animals in the Jatakas 
also contain glimmers of social defiance and of what it was like to be at 
the bottom of the social ladder. Eleanor Zelliot’s essay looks at how the 
historical reality of untouchability impinged in very different ways on 
the hagiographies and devotional poetry of two medieval bhakti saints 
of the Maharashtrian Warkari sampradaya. Chokhamela was an untouch- 
able Mahar and Eknath a high-caste Brahmin who took on the voice of 
an untouchable in many of his devotional songs. 

Cultural difference was conceptualised in ancient times through certain 
key classificatory terms. Aloka Parasher-Sen explores the process where- 
by a number of tribes and foreigners came to be clubbed together under 
the labe! of mlechchha. She argues for a significant change in attitude 
towards the mlechchhas in the early centuries of the Christian Era (CE), 
when they came to be represented as a definite threat to the system of 
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varnashruma dharma. Dagmar Hellman-Rajanayagam explores the per- 
ception of ‘self’ and ‘other’ in ancient Tamil literature and discusses the 
emergence of a Tamil identity and its relationship to language. However, 
given the fact that the notion of race is a modern, Western concept, the 
exploration of whether ancient Tamil society had an equivalent concept 
seems to be an unnecessary exercise 

A set of interesting essays focuses on the issue of religion and identity. 
Romula Thapar underlines the fact that ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ are not 
homogeneous categories and that in ancient times, religion was not cen- 
tral to indigenous perceptions of outsiders and Muslims. Brajadulala 
Chattopadhyaya’s study of the representation of Muslims in Sanskrit 
sources is a more detailed study, carefully exploring the complex nuances 
of terms such as Tajika, Yavana and mlechchha in texts and inscriptions. 
But issues of cultural identity cannot be meaningfully addressed on the 
basis of the statements and silences of the lofty Sanskrit sources alone. 
Vernacular texts often give us more down-to-earth representations of 
how the ‘self? and'the ‘other’ were defined at the level of the everyday 
life of ordinary people. Some of this comes out in J.T. O’Connell’s essay, 
which illustrates the different ways in which 16th century Vaishnava 
bhaktas negotiated between Krishna bhakti and the reality of Muslim 
rule in Bengal by emphasising similarities and ignoring fundamental 
differences between their own devotionalism and Islam. 


Department of History UPINDER SINGH 
University of Dethi 


YASMIN SAIKIA, Assam and India: Fragmented memories, cultural iden- 
tity and the Tai-Ahom struggle. New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2005. 
xv + 327 pp. Notes, references, index. 


SANJIB BARUAH, Durable disorder: Understanding the politics of north- 
east India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005. xi + 265 pp. 
References, index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


Yasmin Saikia’s book ıs about the Tai-Ahom community’s identity 
struggle in Assam. This is a community which was recognised as royalty, 
for, prior to the British annexation of Assam to colonial India, the Tai- 
Ahoms held the reins of power in Assam. In independent India, their 
struggles for a separate identity have not attracted the national headlines 
as much as those of some other groups of north-east India, such as the 
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Nagas, Manipuris, Bodos and so on. As the author puts it, ‘their story is 
no more than a “fragment” within the larger discourse of the history of 
modern communities’ (p. 33). Yet, it is the study of such fragments that 
is important in today’s world of nation-states, for the individual histories 
of such fragments need to be rescued from the overarching national 
histories. And this the author proceeds to do through her analysis of the 
Buranjis or historical chronicles maintained by the Ahom state, as well 
as her interviews with members of this community. 

Sanjib Baruah’s book is similarly concerned with such ‘fragment’ com- 
munities, but he takes as his focus those groups which are known to the 
international community for their aggressive insurgency operations. The 
most common explanation for insurgency movements in north-east India 
is that this region is economically backward and underdeveloped—the 
reason for the Indian central government’s enormous investment in the 
development of this region. But this vision, according to Baruah, ‘con- 
trasts sharply with the vision of the militias that mostly hark back to his- 
tory’ (p. 25). One way in which these two visions may be reconciled is 
through a ‘Look East’ policy that will enable the forging of a transnational 
federation between the north-eastern states of India and their cross-border 
neighbours, with whom they have cultural and historical relations, along 
the lines of the European Union. 

The exploration of the historical and cultural affinities between groups 
in north-east India and South-east Asia will be an important step towards 
the forging of economic as well as cultural ties between these regions. 
And in this respect, perhaps, Yasmin Saikia’s book on the Tai-Ahoms—a 
Tai language—speaking people who migrated to India from south-east 
Asia in the 12th century—may be regarded as a significant prelude. 

Saikia argues that the story of the Tai-Ahoms unfolds not from a fixed 
linear history but from myriad fragmented memories (p. 15). She takes 
as the basis of her study not history but memory, reclaimed of late by 
certain scholars from its status as personal experience to serve as a tool 
for understanding the past. She thus begins her own narration by examin- 
ing what constitutes an ‘Ahom’, through the lived memories of contem- 
porary Ahom priests (deodhai) and intellectuals, lay Ahoms as well as 
spokespersons of Ahom organisations, all of whom are seemingly tied 
together by the grand narrative laid down in the Buranjis. In so doing, 
the author further claims to put back on the historical map at least one 
local history silenced by colonial renderings of the past, which included 
only the Aryanised areas and peoples in the national history of India, 
and labelled the rest as ‘absent’ subjects (p. 30). 
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Part One is an attempt to expose the divisive colonial logic that had 
resulted in the creation, at various levels, of three identities—Indian, 
Assamese and Ahom, the latter two theoretically subsumed within the 
previous one. But cultural, economic and political marginalisation as 
well as the inevitable post-colonial ‘poetics of self awareness’ (p. 53) 
led the Assamese to launch fierce identity struggles against the monolithic 
notion of Indianness in the 19708, embers of which still flicker today in 
militant groups like the United Liberation Front of Asom (ULFA) to 
which Saikia gives due attention in later chapters. On the other hand, the 
composite Assamese identity (again, a mid-19th century colonial cre- 
ation) marginalised non-Aryan tribal groups and, through a significant 
historical shift, the erstwhile ruling Ahoms as well. According to the 
author, the category of Ahoms was initially constructed by the British to 
understand the ruling class. The Ahoms were defined as a migrant race 
from South-east Asia, who were subsequently Hinduised. But once estab- 
lished as the new rulers, the British dismissed the Ahoms as a ‘dead’ class 
(p. 80), and the new category of ‘Assamese’ was introduced in official 
documents. 

Spurning the colonial definition of Ahoms, the author turns to the 
Buranjis that tell the tales of Swargadeus or Ahom kings, beginning from 
the 13th century. Written, rewritten and revised in different time periods, 
the Buranjis present a shifting, instead of a fixed or unitary notion, of 
what an ‘Ahom’ is. In fact, the author’s claim that ‘Ahom’ referred to an 
administrative category before the colonial reading transformed it into 
an ethnic category would, as she herself acknowledges, displease propon- 
ents of a Tai-Ahom identity. However, as she also sensibly argues, to 
make oneself included and accepted does not require the creation of a 
myth that may in turn carry the seed of exclusionary politics. 

In Part Two the author looks at the spatial and cultural dynamics, or 
rather, the emotion invested in particular territories (homelands) and 
particular festivals, food choices, legends and heirlooms, which activate 
the Tai-Ahom discourse to a large extent, But she also explores the differ- 
ent motives, influences and compulsions that underlie the articulation of 
such practices through the actions of Ahom individuals of different 
age groups, genders, professions, political and religious leanings Despite 
the author’s rather discouraging attitude towards the construction of the 
‘myth’ of the Tai-Ahom, she nonetheless ends on a sympathetic note for 
such expressions of ‘local nationalism’ (p. 259). According to her, Ahom 
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history needs to be recognised as one of the many plural histories that 
make up the essence of Indian history, for only then can India move 
towards genuine unity in diversity. 

One major difficulty with the argument that memory, instead of history, 
be seen as the voice of the hitherto voiceless is that it places the onus of 
authentication of ‘history’ on the ‘expert’. While it is true that the story 
of the Ahoms has been omitted from national history, this story does not 
simply exist as oral tradition, but in codified form in the Buranjis. In 
fact, a hierarchical distinction between history, memory and even myth 
sometimes obscures more than it reveals. Histories too may hide or be 
hidden, only to resurface when a people seek to reclaim a past so as to be 
able to ensure a life of dignity in the present, and that is also the time 
when histories attract legitimation in scholarly circles. 

Like Saikia, Baruah too attempts to locate the identity struggles of 
north-east India in historical context but, instead of stepping back into 
ancient history, Baruah’s narrative shuttles between the immediate post- 
independence period and the present state of what he terms ‘durable 
disorder’, where even ‘peace’ is ‘bloody and messy’ (p. 14). He stresses 
in the Introduction that he avoids treating this durable disorder as a stage 
that will ultimately give way to a better stage (an approach that brinks 
on the evolutionist model), for this would make ‘complicity with present 
injustices possible’ (p. 25). Both Baruah and Saikia critique the singular 
Indian national imagination that makes impossible all other imaginations, 
leading to sundry ‘subnationalisms’. The latter defy the state while nation- 
alism and the state have an equation (Baruah, p.124). 

Baruah applies the anti-development discourse to the north-east re- 
gions, and to Arunachal Pradesh in particular, by arguing that the Indian 
State has systematically stifled local opinion and enterprise through 
a strategy of ‘cosmetic federalism’ (p.43). This meant, for the north-east 
states, federalism without the actual participation of local leaders. Baruah 
observes a link (also observed by many scholars writing in Assamese) 
between the developmentalist regime of New Delhi and the colonial land- 
use patterns in Assam. 

According to Baruah, the treatment of the north-east states by represen- 
tatives of the centre as marginal frontier spaces, instead of places with 
people and culture, has led to their alienation. He presents an ethnography 
of ULFA, in its present form and that of twenty-five years earlier, to show 
how it arose as a reaction to the centre’s insensitivity, and was sustained 
because of continued human rights abuse by the centre’s repressive arm. 
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At the same time, he rejects a quick solution to the politics of identity, 
such as the Naga militants’ proposal of a Greater Nagaland, which would 
include all areas populated by Nagas, even those outside the present 
map of Nagaland, at the cost of neighbouring Manipur’s territorial integ- 
rity. In his view, the ‘insider—outsider’ logic that moves the current exclu- 
sionary discourses within the north-east states should give way to the 
notion of dual citizenship. He concludes by expanding his suggested 
sphere of federalism to other regions of South-east Asia, and argues that 
since north-east people have had historical links with China, Thailand, 
and Vietnam, it is just a matter of renewing those ties to form a federation 
like the European Union. 

Baruah not only follows the anti-development school, which is also 
largely anti-West but, by talking of a South-east Asian confederacy, he 
seems to gravitate towards an Asian empowerment model. By meshing 
several arguments and applying them to the north-east situation, Baruah 
has arrived at a fairly comprehensive account of this region’s problems: 
but conversely, this has resulted in a somewhat hasty mix, leaving the 
stories of some other north-east states untold. 

These two works by Saikia and Baruah offer a historical and a prag- 
matic political model of transnational federalism. Both will prove useful 
to those interested in India’s north-east and her transnational south- 
easterly connections. 


Institute of Chinese Studies SWARGAJYOTI GOHAIN 
Delhi 


Meera NANDA, Prophets facing backward: Postmodernism, science and 
Hindu nationalism. Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004. xv + 308 pp. Notes, 
bibliography, index. Rs. 695 (hardback). 


Let me start by quoting from the tirade of one Aravinda Neelakandan 
against Meera Nanda on one of the many online Hindutva-friendly 
websites recently. He called her ‘a new kid in the secularist bloc crusading 
against Hindutva’ and said that her ‘delusory contagion of the mind 
spreads to the brains of other pseudo-secularist intellectuals’. This re- 
action to her work is an indicator of Meera’s strong critique of ultra- 
nationalist Hindu reconstructions and distortions of modern science as 
well as modernity. Personally speaking, I am sympathetic to the project 
and its spirit of fighting essentialisms of all hues—Hindu, Islamic, 
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Christian or Judaic. However, I feel that Meera Nanda has indulged in 
sweeping generalisations while locating the critiques of Hindutva science 
within India. While one can see her adversaries in the book, it is difficult 
to locate her friends or even fellow travelers in her fight against the 
chauvinist forces. It looks as if she is projecting herself as a lone fighter 
against Hindutva-sponsored reactionary modernism as well as dangerous 
postmodernist relativism. 

There is no denying the fact that the rise of Hindu chauvinism in the 
1980s produced the most baneful phase in recent Indian history. However, 
Meera Nanda takes a very simplistic view while explaining its origins, 
particularly when she attempts to link it with ideologues and reformers 
of the 19th-century Bengal Renaissance like Raja Rammohan Roy, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghose, and later Mahatma Gandhi and even 
Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 46). The 19th and early 20th century nationalist 
reconstructions need to be placed in the context of colonialism and the 
ongoing freedom struggle against British imperialism. Present-day com- 
munalists owe much more to V.D. Savarkar and his ilk than to the above- 
mentioned reformers, though historians like Sumit Sarkar and Tapan 
Raychaudhuri have rightly critiqued the Bengal reformers for their Hindu- 
centric modernism. Hindutva is at best the perversion and vulgarisation 
of everything the early Indian modernists and reformers stood for. 

Another crucial issue for me in this context is the link between the 
emerging national scientific tradition led by such stalwarts as M.L. Sircar, 
J.C. Bose, P.N. Bose, P.C. Ray, P.C. Mahalanobis, C.V. Raman and 
M.N. Saha, and the contemporaneous Hindu-centric modernism of 
Vivekananda, Dayanand Saraswati and Aurobindo Ghose. One can say 
with some confidence that the Indian scientific tradition never fell into 
the trap of those religious reconstructionists who were attempting to 
telescope modern science into the ancient Indian past. For this, scholars 
like Ashis Nandy and Shiv Visvanathan have dubbed the early scientists 
‘colonial minds’ precisely because they never unnecessarily valorised 
tradition to legitimise their science. Even today, despite the vigorous 
attempts made by former education minister M.M. Joshi and others to 
sell this story, no reputed practicing scientist has come forward to buy it. 
This refusal has been possible due to the strong pluralist tradition and 
deeply ingrained democratic values we inherited from our nationalist 
struggle. The current Hindutva politics have no empathy at all with this 
pluralist national tradition, as its ideologues chose to stay away from it 
even during the struggle for independence. All those who seek to investigate 
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these politics should identify the true sources of Hindutva as well as its 
science and not provide it with much-needed respectability by attribut- 
ing its origins to the 19th-century Bengal Renaissance. 

Nanda touches upon another important and sensitive domain, the old 
confrontation between Buddhism and Brahminical Hinduism in the writ- 
ings and politics of B.R. Ambedkar. Interestingly, she traces the influence 
of John Dewey’s pragmatic philosophy on Ambedkar, and describes 
how he tried to create a ‘Deweyan Buddha’ for his Dalit followers in 
India. Dewey had been a source of inspiration for several Indian intel- 
lectuals during the early 20th century, including Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a 
prominent pillar of the Bengal Renaissance. She presents an interesting 
reading of Ambedkar’s The Buddha and His Dhamma and shows how 
he turned Dewey’s call for reconstructing philosophy and society in the 
light of scientific inquiry into the central message of the life of the Buddha, 
Ambedkar cites two quotes from Dewey, which are apt even in contem- 
porary India, namely, that it is our duty ‘not to conserve and transmit the 
whole of our past achievernents, but only as much as makes for a better 
future society’; and that we should not make ‘the past a rival of the pres- 
ent, and the present more or less an imitation of the past’. Dewey (and 
Ambedkar) categorically caution us not to indulge in an uncritical appre- 
ciation of the past, which has been an obsession with some. However, 
Ambedkar was not just a philosopher and a theorist but also the author 
of a political legacy. Among the most vocal upholders of this legacy in 
northern India are Mayawati and her Bahujan Samaj Party. She has taken 
Ambedkar’s statue to the remotest village in Uttar Pradesh and has 
propagated his message in its crudest form. Lately, political expediency 
has forced her to compromise even on the anu-Brahminical message of 
Ambedkar; the slogan ‘Yeh hathi nahin Ganesh hat, Brahma, Vishnu, 
Mahesh hai’ (‘This is not an elephant but Ganesh, Bramha, Vishnu and 
Mahesh’—the elephant is the symbol of the BSP) aptly sums up her 
dilution of the Ambedkarite legacy. 

However, Meera Nanda comes off as a passionate defender of science 
and modernity, particularly against its postmodernist and essentialist 
critics. Despite the criticisms made in this review, students of science 
studies in India cannot afford to ignore her book. 


National Institute of Science Technology S. IRFAN HABIB 
and Development Studles 
New Delhi 
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STUART CORBRIDGE, SARAH Jewitt and Sanjay Kumar, Jharkhand: 
Environment, development, ethnicity. New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2004. xti + 370 pp. Tables, figures, maps, notes, references, 
appendices, index. Rs. 645 (hardback). 


The new state of Jharkhand was created in 2000 with much optimism 
and fanfare. A document called Vision 20/0 envisaged a happy trans- 
formation of this backward state by the year 2010. But how much faith 
should we place in visions when the facts speak otherwise? And facts 
are what Corbridge, Jewitt and Kumar seek to give us in their illuminating 
study of Jharkhand, a state whose bane and boon are its forests of sal 
(teak), for a share of which people have been, and are still, fighting. In 
this book, the authors discuss Jharkhand’s ethnic compexity, its reser- 
vation policies for Scheduled Tribes, its forest policies, and the potential 
use of adivasi ecological knowledge in forest conservation. They examine 
the persistence of academic stereotypes of ‘tribe’ and ‘tribal economy’ 
in government policies on reservation and forest conservation, and the 
danger of applying First World rhetoncs of an ‘other’ to Third World 
situations. 

A brief introduction to the movement for a separate Jharkhand leads 
us through its various phases till its final outcome in 2000. In the following 
two chapters, Corbridge and Jewitt tackle colonial and post-colonial 
constructions of ‘tribe’, ‘tribe in transition’, the Other, and so on, based 
on their ethnographic work on Jharkhand. The tribals of Jharkhand are 
commonly portrayed as an ‘undifferentiated mass of “simple villagers” 
variously exploited by ... non tribals (including the govemment)’ (p. 20), 
and as societies culturally very different from caste societies. Corbridge 
believes that such a monolithic picture of tribes, the carry-over of a colo- 
nial policy of tribal/ethnic isolationism, totally detracts from the reality 
of the diverse livelihoods, knowledge systems and social patterns of 
Jharkhand’s tribals. Similarly, Jewitt suggests how Edward Said’s popular 
notion of the oriental Other may be further developed to accommodate 
the peculiar conditions of post-colonial countries by accepting that 
‘internal Others’ exist within the Other (p. 58). For instance, in India, an 
elite enjoying class, caste and patriarchal privileges was responsible for 
paternalistic colonial policies of forest management, for the isolation of 
tribes being continued even after independence in the form of Scheduled 
Caste and Tribe categories (the new Others), and for a Western mode of 
development. This led to a backlash of anti-development theories in the 
1980s, which themselves presented a blinkered view. For not all udivasis 
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of Jharkhand are as resistant to development as the anti-development 
school argues. 

Chapters 4, 5 and 6 are responses to certain strands of anti-development, 
or ‘alternative’, theory that have criticised state forestry policies. 
Ramachandra Guha’s conceptualisation of India’s forest dwellers as ‘eco- 
system people’, for their close harmony with nature, was highly influential 
In spawning a new line of conservationism within official circles. The 
Joint Forest Management (JFM) policies that came into effect as a result 
attempt to involve the locals in forest management by drawing upon the 
local knowledge base But Jewitt, Corbridge and Kumar’s research in 
rural Jharkhand proves that the new JFM experiment is not universally 
applicable, as local ecological knowledge is often hampered by gender 
and age divisions, poverty, time constraints and tribal calculations of 
cost and benefit. (As the authors remark wryly, ‘the so called tribals are 
not incapable of thinking and acting like the modern economic agents’ 
[p. 105}). They raise a similar objection to the ‘women, environment 
and development’ (WED) approach, an offshoot of the eco-feminist dis- 
course. WED emphasises women’s participation in environmental conser- 
vation, as Women are seen as the primary natural resource users and the 
main victims of environmental degradation. Contrary to these assump- 
tions, however, women in Jharkhand do not own an exclusive stock of 
ecological knowledge; this is determined more by age (the older gener- 
ation has greater forest knowledge), individual personality and economic 
status than by gender. In fact, the patriarchal social mores limiting 
women’s mobility and control over land in Jharkhand restrict their know- 
ledge of the forest. 

In chapter 7, Corbridge diverges from the general theme of ecology 
by seeking to understand the effects of the system of compensatory dis- 
crimination on the Scheduled Tribe population in Jharkhand. He puts 
the anti-development theories under scrutiny by arguing that modern 
development and the reservation system have not been excessively 
damaging to the tribal populace. Though an already existing tribal elite 
has captured government jobs and other benefits of reservation, it is also 
true that ‘almost half the jobs available seem to be going to less affluent 
tribal men (and women) through their success in education and com- 
petitive exams’ (p. 190). 

The next three chapters attempt to evaluate the official forest manage- 
ment policies that seek to use local knowledge of ecological services 
and to give villagers a share of the forest’s produce as incentive under 
the common pool resource (CPR) management strategy. Ecological 
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services refer to all forest produce, such as timber, fruit, bark and so on 
as well as non-forestry services provided by the forest, such as mainten- 
ance of rainfall and of the quality of ar, water, flora and fauna, prevention 
of soil erosion and supply of natural nutrients, pesticides and so on. 
However, the forest conservation efforts of the villagers have not led to 
any real material gains for the truly needy among them. The many hurdles 
of state regulations, corruption in all tiers of the bureaucracy, the greed 
of dalals or brokers and a highly stratified community that is unjust to 
the landless and the poorer forest dwellers make it difficult for the latter 
to get even half of the full worth of their forest produce under the CPR 
system. The authors thus call for a greater opening up of the market so 
that the poorer villagers can get their due. 

In the final chapter, Kumar and Corbridge present a case study of the 
internationally funded Eastern India Rainfed Farming Project (EIRFP), 
which aims at the development of women and of the poorest villagers, 
especially those said to be between life and death (BLAD) in Chotanagpur 
region. The authors’ field work proves that the EIRFP has failed in its 
aims, and merely increased the social capital of the richest villagers. 
Social capital, referring to the wide social networks and hold over social 
institutions, enabled the richest farmers to dictate the nature of community 
work initiated by the EIRFP. Landless households did not take part in 
community activities that held no meaning for them, such as communal 
dehusking, irrigation and so on, thereby defeating the objective of EIRFP. 

The rich ethnographic detail provided in this book, combined with 
the authors’ cogent analyses, makes it difficult for the reviewer to point 
out flaws. The refusal of the authors to blindly side with currently popular 
(and sometimes romantic) eco-sociology is heartening. In all, this book 
makes for very lively reading, notwithstanding some repetition of argu- 
ments and details in successive chapters. 


Institute of Chinese Studies SWARGAJYOTI GOHAIN 
Delhi 


H. RusseLL BERNARD, Social research methods: Qualuative and quantitative 
approaches. Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 2000. xxv + 659 pp. 
Tables, figures, notes, references, appendices, index $61.95 (hardback). 


This well-written book will benefit students of sociology, anthropology, 
psychology and other social sciences, as well as those working in the 
field of health and education. The author provides a very systematic, 
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clear and comprehensive conceptual understanding of various research 
techniques and illustrates the uses of different methodologies for strength- 
ening social and behavioural research. The book takes the reader through 
a quick review of both qualitative and quantitative approaches by high- 
lighting major concepts and principles, and the summary given at the 
end of each of the sixteen chapters reiterates the essential points. The 
author has meticulously picked up key concepts from each chapter and 
provided useful references for further reading on the topic which will 
enable students to expand their knowledge on each sub-topic. 

The exercises given at the end of each chapter will help students to 
master the steps necessary for conducting good research. The self-learning 
approach used in the book will provide students ample opportunities to 
identify the main points to remember. Illustrations of the use of research 
techniques not only make for interesting reading but help the volume to 
emerge as a thorough guide to social research methods. 


Maitreyi College MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
University of Delhi 
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